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FOREWORD. 

Poultry keepers have of late given a good deal of attention 
to the question of improving the methods of selling eggs in 
this country, and with the object of discussing the subject in 
all its details, a national conference has been arranged jointly 
by the National Farmers’ Union and the National Poultry 
Council. This conference, which is to be held on 27th January, 
1926, will be attended by representatives of all interests concerned! 

. The P ublioat ion of the present Report has been expedited 
m view of this conference, in the hope that the account which 
it gives of the trade in home-produced eggs, and the suggestions 
it contains, may be of value as a basis for discussion. The 
Report shows clearly that some of the countries which are large 
exporters of eggs have given and are giving serious thought 
to methods of marketing, and that the competition which the 
home producer has to meet is, as a result, increasing in severity. 
At the same time, the Report shows that this competition is 
based on methods which it is not beyond the power of the home 
producer to adopt. 

UWVER8ITY COLLEGE 
SOUTHAMPTON 

7 OCT 1933 

LIBtwud 
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EGG MARKETING IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Marketing, in general, brings producer and consumer into 
economic relationship. The marketing of foodstuffs, in par- 
ticular, must always be a question of considerable public 
importance, though the problems which arise in the market- 
ing of individual commodities may arouse in some cases more 
interest than in others. Egg marketing is, however, a subject 
which is exceptional in the breadth of its appeal : more individuals 
are interested in egg production than in the production of any 
other foodstuff; eggs are consumed in every household in the 
land. It is a subject, too, which in this country, is compli- 
cated by the fact that not only are more eggs imported from 
overseas than are produced at home, but the competition, 
already serious, which confronts the home producer may be 
expected to increase in severity. Home produce can only 
effectively meet this challenge if sustained by a high degree of 
marketing efficiency. Unfortunately, as this’ Report will show, 
all is not well with our marketing methods and arrangements. 
Weaknesses at this or that point cause the home-producer to 
lose ground unnecessarily, and encourage his overseas com- 
petitors to intensify their efforts. Nor is this all. If, in the 
near future, the marking of imported eggs with the country of 
origin becomes compulsory by law, the home-producer will be 
called upon to adapt himself to new conditions in which efficient 
marketing is more than ever essential, and inefficiency, with its 
unfavourable reaction on quality, an intolerable burden for the 
e S§ industry as a whole. A systematic endeavour is therefore 
needed to improve the marketing of home-produced eggs, and 
generally to examine the conditions and prospects of the industry 
on the marketing side in order to shape its plans for a better, 
if, in some respects, more harassing to-morrow. 

There is also a national aspect. Having regard to the 
competition of imports it is unthinkable, and inimical to the 
interests of the country as a whole, that improvement in the 
marketing of . home-produced eggs should be obstructed or 
hindered by difficulties which are, in themselves, avoidable, or 
remediable. Indeed, it might well be held that the struggle 
with imported supplies should not begin and end with a mere 
defensive resistance to further encroachments on the home 
market, but that the offensive should be assumed in a national 
effort to reduce the flow of imports by accelerating the steady 
and gratifying increase in home production that has taken 
place in recent years. This is not, of course, a new question, 
but it claims attention on new ground and is gradually forcing 
itself to public notice by reason of the desirability of reducing 
national expenditure abroad. 

[Note. Advantage has been taken of a reprint to add an Appendix, 
p. 164, showing imports of Eggs in Shell and Eggs not in Shell for the 
years 1925 and 1926.] 

o 2S556 A o 
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PART I.— A PRELIMINARY SURVEY. 



CHAPTER I.— SUPPLIES. 

(i) Home Production.* 

The extent of home production of eggs in England and Wales 
cannot, in the nature of things, he accurately determined. Nor 
are figures available to show the quantities produced in any 
given area in this country. Further, apart from those kept at 
auction marts in producing districts, few records appear to be 
available of the supplies of English eggs received for distribution 
in the markets. In any event, a substantial proportion of the 
production raised in close proximity to consuming centres, as 
also a fair proportion of that raised further away, is distributed 
without recourse to market facilities. 

Production in England and Wales for the year 1924 has been 
estimated at 1,800 million eggs.j* This figure is based on the 
returns collected in that year of the number of fowls on 
agricultural holdings in England and Wales. Fowls of a year 
old or more totalled a little over 15 millions, and of these, about 
13f milli ons would be hens. At an average annual production 
of 100 eggs per hen, the total production on agricultural holdings 
would be 1,375 m illi on eggs. It is customary to make an addition 
of at least one third in respect of eggs from fowls kept by 
occupiers of one acre or less, including residents in towns and 
suburban areas. 

It has been estimated that more than 80 per cent, of the 
eggs sold for consumption are marketed from the flocks of general 
farmers and small holders. A not unimportant section of these 
may well be classed as specialists, having regard to the nature 
of their supplies and to their superior methods, but the majority 
still regard poultry-keeping as a minor consideration, though it 
should be an important feature in their general farm economy. 
Supplies from these sources are, therefore, somewhat uncertain 
both as regards quantity and quality. The natural quality 
of farm-produced eggs, when marketed in good condition is, 
however, said to excel that of eggs produced under other 
circumstances. 

Specialist poultry keepers, operating on a large scale, have 
grown considerably in numbers since the war, although, recently, 
poultry farming on what is known as commercial fines, has 
suffered some decline owing, it is said, to higher proportionate 

* For latest production figures see “The Agricultural Output of 
England and Wales, 1925.” Cmd. 2815. 

f Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Agricultural Statistics , 
Part III., 1924. 

A 4 
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costs compared with costs before the war. These commercial 
egg farmers, however, although they are responsible for but a 
small proportion of the total production, are an exceedingly 
important element in the marketing problem owing to the 
comparative uniformity of their output, and to the reliable 
condition of their supplies. Except in the Eylde district 
of Lancashire and in one or two districts where "small groups 
have grown up, they are not concentrated in any particular 
area, but are to be found fairly well scattered over the 
countryside. 

Small-scale poultry keepers, including cottagers in rural 
areas, suburban dwellers and workers in industrial areas who 
keep fowls in gardens, or on allotments, for supplying their house- 
hold needs, or as a profitable hobby, are also an important factor 
to be considered. Production, it is true, is not uniform and is 
more uneven among small poultry keepers in rural areas than 
among small producers in the towns, but, taking the group as a 
whole, a considerable surplus from them limited flocks is available 
for distribution, while the produce marketed, although not 
always of the highest quality, attains throughout a fair standard 
of reliability. 



(a) Areas. — Poultry-keeping, as an industry, has been developed 
longer in Norfolk and Suffolk, Sussex and Kent, Devon and 
Cornwall, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, than in other parts of the 
country. The intensive production of Lancashire, where the 
number of fowls, in 1924, was more than 10 per cent, of the total 
number in the whole of England and Wales, is of more recent 
date and can be traced, in part, to the location in the county of 
noted breeders of high fecund stock. Still more recent, and of 
considerable importance, is the spread of poultry-keeping in the 
fruit-growing areas of Cambridgeshire and Worcestershire, its 
development on small holdings in south-east Essex and on 
general farms in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 



Table I, page 143, shows the human and fowl population 
per county in England and Wales. The density of the poultry 
population foflows, in general, the density of human population 
this, however, is not readily demonstrable by reference to the 
county statistics, having regard to the varying- conditions 
both agricultural and industrial, that are to be found within 
most county boundaries. Lancashire, however, is an instance 
m which county figures are a sufficient guide. Here, where 
human population to the acre is denser than in any other county 
except London, egg production is also intensive, the number of 
poultry maintained per acre being greatly in excess of the 
corresponding figure for any other county. Similarly, in many 
purely agricultural areas, such as Dorset, where human population 
to the acre is low, the number of fowls to the acre is among 
the lowest in England. Poultry, it is true, thrive better in 
smafl scattered units, but the domesticated fowl, unless under 
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close protection, is vulnerable to attack by birds of prey, by 
foxes and other ground vermin. Hence for this, if for no other, 
reason, the larger farmer, notwithstanding his available acreage, 
is not always able to maintain as many fowls to the acre as the 
smallholder. 



The map (Fig. 1) on page vi shows the surplus producing 
areas of the country. These include the South-Western Counties, 
Wales (apart from Brecknock and Glamorgan), the Eastern 
Counties (including Bedford and Buckingham), certain Midland 
Counties, namely, Shropshire, Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford and 
Northampton, the Counties of Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and parts of the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. 

(b) Trend . — Improvement in poultry stocks, a considerable 
advance in the knowledge of poultry management and the 
introduction of more economical methods of production generally 
were already leading to a steady increase in egg production in this 
country before the outbreak of war. Not only was farm poultry- 
keeping receiving better attention, but the specialist egg producer 
operating on a large scale was coming into prominence. During 
the war period, owing to shortage of labour and feeding-stuffs 
and for other reasons, poultry stocks on agricultural holdings were, 
however, seriously depleted, and it was not until recently that the 
ground lost was fully recovered. This is shown by the following 
returns of the number of fowls and ducks on holdings over one 
acre in England and Wales in June, 1908, 1913, 1921 and 
1924 : — 



1908 

1913 

1921 

1924 



Fowls. 

(Thousands.) 

28,249 

29,026 

24,816 

30,755 



Duclts. 

(Thousands.) 

2,669 

2,188 

2,391 

2,516 



The war-time extension of smaE-scale poultry-keeping among 
occupiers of less than one acre, including cottagers and residents 
in towns and suburban areas, compensated in some degree for 
the decrease in farm poultry stocks. With imports reduced to 
almost negligible proportions leading to scarcity and high prices, 
many thousands of householders, not formerly attracted to 
poultry-keeping, took up egg production in order to obtain 
supplies at reduced cost. Moreover, the high prices ruling for 
eggs encouraged specialised poultry-farming, and brought many 
recruits to the ranks of commercial egg producers. 

In the years foEowing the war, with imports stiE appreciably 
below their pre-war level, the poultry industry in this country 
received a great impetus. The returns coEected by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1924 show that the number of fowls kept on 
agricultural holdings in England and Wales had increased by 
about 24 per cent, since 1921 (see above). Appreciably larger 
numbers of adult fowls were returned in every county, the 
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increase being over 40 per cent, in Kent, Surrey, East Sussex, 
Hampshire, Dorset and Lancashire. In Kent the increase was 
nearly 60 per cent.* Examination of the figures lor ducks and 
ducklings shows that although the latter have decreased steadily, 
the former were being kept in much larger numbers. This may be 
taken as evidence of the increased demand for duck eggs, which 
persisted until about two years ago, and of the greater attention 
which has been given to the keeping of ducks of laying strains. 

The increase in poultry-keeping on general farms revealed by 
these figures has its obvious bearing on the question of marketing 
and must be considered in conjunction with the fact that specialist 
egg production is regarded in some quarters as uneconomical under 
present conditions and is showing a tendency to decline. A 
point of some importance, too, is the fact that supplies from small- 
scale producers are believed to be on the down grade, particularly 
in towns, owing to the return to more normal conditions and to 
the fall in egg prices since 1921, which has removed much of the 
incentive to keep fowls to meet the requirements of the home. 

Apart, however, from any numerical variation in poultry 
stocks, there is the overriding fact that the distribution of more 
prolific strains of fowls during the last 15 years has brought about 
a substantial increase in the average annual yield per laying hen 
throughout the country. Experts estimate that the present 
average output per hen is in the neighbourhood of 100 eggs 
per annum, as compared with pre-war estimates of 80 eggs 
per annum. In other words, the output of eggs per unit of 
production has increased by about 25 per cent., which is 
important. 

(c) Seasonal Fluctuation. — The season of heaviest production 
in this country is from February to the end of June, with March 
April and May the heaviest months. Production reaches the 
lowest point in the month of November. This variation in the 
volume of supplies has, of course, its reaction on prices. This 
will be referred to later, but it may be observed at this stage 
that traders in the wholesale markets are emphatic in their 
view that production in this country is unduly low in the aut umn 
and winter. They point out that the scarcity of supplies at 
these periods has a paralysing effect on the English egg trade; 
they hold that, as a result, buyers are forced to turn to the import 
trade for the maintenance of stable business relations and that 
this must narrow the market for English supplies in the spring, 
there is some justification for this complaint so far as the home 
producer is concerned, but it should be borne in mind that greater 
use is made of the wholesale markets for the disposal of eggs in 
the flush season than at other periods of the year when the keen 
demand for supplies facilitates marketing direct to retail buyers 
and to consumers. This of itself would give a misleading 



1924 ^ag^ifl 0 * Agriculture aad Fisheries, Agricultural Statistics, Part I, 
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impression of the disparity between the volume of supplies 
appearing on the wholesale markets in the early spring and 
summer and the quantities handled in the autumn and winter. 

In order to throw light on this aspect of the marketing problem, 
particulars have been obtained from about 50 large-scale pro- 
ducers, firms of egg collectors, producers’ co-operative societies 
and auctioneers in England as to the number of eggs handled by 
them during each month for the year 1924. The figures obtained 
yield the following average percentages, to which have been added 
figures for Wales compiled from estimates of monthly egg pro- 
duction drawn up for each county by the county poultry instruc- 
tors.* The West of England figures included in those shown for 
England as a whole, have also been taken out separately for 
purposes of comparison. 



Percentage of Yearly Quantities. 





England. 


Wales. 


West of 
England. 




.January ... 


7-8 


6-0 


6-6 


February 


8-9 


8-7 


8-1 


March - 


13-4 


12-4 


12-7 


April .... 


13-9 


14-6 


14-5 


May - 


11 - S 


13-4 


12-8 


June - 


8-6 


10-7 


10-9 


July .... 


7-8 


8-3 


9-3 


August 


7-3 


7-7 


8-1 


September - 


5-8 


6-2 


5-6 


October 


4-3 


4-5 


3-3 


November - 


3-9 


3-5 


3-1 


December - 


6-5 


4-0 


5-0 



These figures certainly reveal a substantial reduction in the 
supplies marketed in autumn and winter. They show that, in 
England, about two-thirds of the annual supplies are handled in 
the six months from February to July inclusive; in Wales and 
the West the proportion is a little higher. Figures from Cornwall 
show that about three-fourths of the annual output passes into 
consumption during this period. Nevertheless, the difference is 
less than is generally assumed in market circles, even allowing for 
the fact that a considerable volume of supplies is held back by 
producers for preservation in the spring and, further, that when 
prices are low, more eggs are consumed at the point of production. 
Evidence shows, too, that production in autumn and winter has 
increased in recent years not only absolutely, as a result of the 
country-wide increase in farm poultry stocks, but also relatively 
to production in spring and summer. This is explained by the 
increased yield per laying hen, which must, in the nature of tilings, 
tend to more even production throughout the year. 

* J. Morgan Jones : “ The Poultry Industry of Wales,” 1925. 
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Various methods, including pickling and cold storage, are 
used for the preservation of supplies in the spring for marketing 
in the autumn and winter when production is low. Preservation 
on a commercial scale is, however, a comparatively recent 
development in this country, though the full extent to which it has 
been or is, at present, being carried on is unknown and cannot 
be even approximately estimated. It is probable that the 
practice is more general than is realised. Its further development 
here and abroad would be of supreme importance to the homo 
producer in its effect in the direction of steadying prices through- 
out the year. The subject is discussed later. (Chapter XXII.) 



(ii) Imports. 

(a) Development. — Eggs are an article of international com- 
merce ; a stupendous volume of produce is annually shipped in 
this trade. Great Britain offers the principal market and has 
long been an importer. It may be of interest to recall that as 
far back as the year 1710, a duty of 2d. per long hundred* was 
imposed on foreign eggs, which was increased to 5 d. in 1791, and 
lOd. in 1819. An additional duty of 5 per cent, was imposed in 
1840. Two years later, a preferential duty of 2 \d. per long 
hundred (+ 5 per cent.) was imposed on eggs imported from 
British possessions. The duty of lOd. per long hundred ( -f- 5 per 
cent.) remained in force on foreign eggs until 1853 when it was 
reduced to 4 d. Later in the same year, the duty was charged at 
per cubic foot of package, internal measurement,” and amounted 
to Sd. per cubic foot on eggs of foreign origin and 4d. per cubic 
toot on eggs from British Possessions. The duty was finally 
repealed in 1860, when the accruing revenue amounted to about 
£22,000 a year, and the volume of imports to roughly two million 
eggs. 

The import trade developed with great rapidity in the ensuing 
years as the following figures show : — 



Number of Eggs Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 
(Millions.) 

431 
747 
1,235 
2,025 
2,590 

Then came the war and with it a profound disturbance of foreign 
trade. As the war progressed, imports fell. In the post-war 
years, recovery was rapid, but the trade has not yet made good 
the ground lost. The general trend is shown in Diagram A on 
the opposite page. 



* A long hundred = 6 score = 120 eggs. 



Year. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1913 
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Year. 

1918 

1922 

1923 

1924 



The figures for 1918, and for the last three completed years 
are as follows : — 17 

Number of Eggs Imported. 
(Millions.) 

319 

- - - - 1,639 

2,405 

2,433 

Imports from Northern Ireland are not included in the above 
figures, but, on and from the 1st April, 1923, the figures include 
imports from the Irish Tree State. Tor the year 1924, these 
latter amounted to over 562 million eggs, and as imports of eggs 
of foreign origin mto the Irish Tree State and into Northern Ireland 
are, and always have been, negligible, it will be seen that the 
imports mto Great Britain from other than Irish sources amounted 
2 „ 1 ’.® 70 1111111011 e SS s ’ or some 27 Per cent, below the figure 

2 V 5 T 90 i T^ On e F gS f ? r 1913 ' Re - ex P°rts of eggs in shell from 
the United Kingdom during the years 1913 and 1922, 1923 and 
1924 were as follows : — 



Year. 

1913 




Quantity Re-exported. 
(Millions.) 

22 


1922 


- 


11 


1923 


- 


5 


1924 




33 



Hence as total production in Great Britain is estimated at 
2,000 million,* net imports from countries other than Northern 
Ireland represent about 55 per cent, of the total consumption, 
ignormg, for the purpose of computation, the consumption of 
egg products, such as dried eggs and egg powder. 

The deficiency in imports compared with the years imm ediately 
preceding the war does not necessarily mean a decline in con- 
sumption, having regard to the improved yield of laying hens 
m this country and to the increase in farm poultry stocks over 
pre-war figures. Indeed, it may be assumed that increased home- 
production has gone a long way, if not the whole way, to meet the 
discrepancy between the pre-war and present volume of imports. 

Imports of preserved, including cold-stored, eggs, are not 
c istinguished from fresh supplies in the official returns, and no 
reliable figure of the dimensions of the trade can be quoted. 
Apart from cold-storage, it appears to be a fact that most of the 
surplus-producing countries of the world preserve eggs at some 
time or another, usually in their flush season, for ultimate disposal 
on the British market. This practice is known to be far more 
extensive in near-European countries supplying the British 
market, than in this country. Denmark, for instance, has estab- 
fished a large trade in eggs pickled in lime solution; this trade 

* M i-tr y of Agriculture and Fisheries, Agricultural Statistics, Part III. , 
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has extended over a long period and has grown appreciably in 
recent years. Ireland, Holland and Belgium have also developed 
a considerable trade in pickled eggs. Ireland, Canada, the 
United States and China are among countries which send eggs that 
have been kept for varying periods in cold stores in the country 
of origin. In the aggregate, the trade in these classes of eggs 
ii om abroad has attained appreciable dimensions and there is 
every indication that it will increase. 

The import trade in eggs not in shell— that is egg albumen 
and yolk, dried eggs and egg powder— has also attained con- 
siderame proportions, though, in the last ten years, there has been 
httle variation in the annual quantity imported. The following 
gures show the extent of the trade for the last five years : — 



Year. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Gross Quantity Imported. 
(Tons.) 

- 26,715 

- 25,971 

- 23,629 

- 26,483 
26,483 



Re-exports of eggs not in shell were as follows : 

S' (TonS ' ) 

6 > 499 

\lf 2 6.949 

la ^ 4,935 

19 23 3,688 

1924 4,848 

Egg products are extensively used in confectionery, baking &c 
and are also employed in various industrial processes. 

(b) Value — The declared value of the net imports of eggs in 
Sh f ln , 1924 a m°mted to about £15£ million. The declared 
value of the net imports of eggs not in shell amounted to about 
£ 2 4 million in 1924 The combined value of net imports of eggs 
m shell and egg products amounted, therefore, to approximately 
£18 milhon m 1924. It may be added that the value of imports 
of live and dead poultry amounted to nearly £2 million 

»Jt?° U 7 ieS °/^r--Table H., page 145, shows the volume 
a Tool 0 ^™P orta of eggs in shell in the years 1913, 1922 1923 

nortsnt TnH bUted r t0 the . 00untries of ori gm. This is an im- 
portant Table reveahng, as it does, the trend of the competition 

which confronts the home producer. Table III., page 146) shows 
the. volume and value of imports in the same years from the 
various countries of origin expressed as percentages of the whole. 
In view of the complication that imports from the Irish Free 

thrt W 1 diHtin « uiahed since April, 1923, 

this latter Table excludes direct trade with the Irish Tree State! 

= rllapS t j le x“° St : striMtl g feature of the import position is 
the severe reduction m supplies from Russia. More than half of 
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the total imports came from that country in 1913; in 1924 
.Kussia supplied little more than 5 per cent. The tendency is 
now upward, and supplies may be expected to increase. It is 
true of course, that supplies from Poland, Latvia and Lithuania 
whroh amounted, in 1924, to 88, 86 and 36 million eggs, respec- 
tively, or, together, to 11 per cent, of the total imports in that 
year, were drawn from areas which were previously part of Russia. 
Esthoma and Pmland, which were formerly part of Russia are 
also now exporting to this country. Nevertheless, the displace- 
ment is considerable, and it is interesting to observe how the gap 
has been mainly filled. Most important is the increase in Danish 
supphes from 512 million, in 1913, to 725 million, in 1924, or from 
20 per cent, to 39 per cent, of the total imports, other than Irish 
in those years. Other countries which were important suppliers 
before the war and are now contributing to make good the deficit 
are .Egypt, which sent 195 million in 1924, or about 10 per cent, 
of total imports, as against 132 million, or 5 per cent, of the 
imports, in 1913; and Holland, which sent 148 million, or 8 per 
cent., in 1924, as against 117 million, or about 5 per cent., in 
1913. Among countries which were insignificant contributors 
belore the war, but are now relatively important as suppliers, 
are China, which sent 124 million in 1924, or nearly 7 per cent 
of the imports; Belgium, which sent 84 million, or 4| per cent.; 
and the Argentine, Morocco, Canada, South Africa, the United 
States and Norway, which between them, and in the order of 
magnitude given, sent 182 million, or 11 per cent. 

In addition to the falling off in Russian supplies, there has been 
a decline m Italian supphes from 101 million, or 4 per cent in 
1913 to 51 million, or 3 per cent., in 1924; while supphes from 
I ranee, Germany and Austria-Hungary, which amounted to 
252 million, or nearly 10 per cent., in 1913, have practically 
disappeared from the British market. So far as Trance is con- 
cerned, the failure of supphes is due to official restriction of 
export and may be temporary. 

The significance of these changes in import conditions is 
exammed later. 

Table IV., page 147, shows the quantities of eggs not in shell 
imported during the year 1924. It will be seen that supphes 
are mainly received from China, no less than 23,660 tons, or 
97 per cent, of the total of liquid eggs and yolks received in 1924, 
coming from this source. Small quantities are also received from 
the United States, Germany and Japan. In trading circles, the 
view is held that the regulations recently issued by the Ministry 
of Health regarding the use of preservatives in food are likely 
to interfere with the Chinese trade until a substitute for boric 
acid is found.* The number of eggs represented by this trade 
may be computed at about 750 million. 



* Recent indications point to the probable development of the frozen 
whole egg trade as an alternative. 
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(d) Ports of Entry .— The quantities of eggs received at the 
various ports of Great Britain during 1924 were as follows : * 



Fishguard - 
Folkestone 
Goole 
Grimsby 

Hartlepool, West 

Harwich 

Holyhead - 

Hull - 

Liverpool - 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Newhaven - 

Southampton 

Glasgow 

Grangemouth 

Leith 



(Millions.) 

61 

1 1 



- 93 
8 

- 176 

142 

- 151 

220 

- - - - 839 

51 

118 

8 



160 



- - - 193 

This list, read in conjunction with Table V., page 147 which 

recTed^f 0Um6 tbe 0dgin ° f tbe WpHef custom^ 

received at the various ports and their internal distribution 
affoids some indication of local variations in the nature of the 
competition which confronts the home producer. The supplies 
entered at Fishguard and Holyhead come from the IrisHkee 

pSr to 1923 P °^-n1- eg f ba ™ g been retumed for these ports 
prior to 1923 .Supplies from the Irish Free State are also lareelv 

Li^pooi and Giasgow. Irish supplies arrivinf at 

the North of W throughout the industrial areas in 

, °f England, Midlands and South Wales Onlv a 
relative^ smaU proportion is sent to London and the South. 

at^LivernoT and tbe United States are mainly received 

fistrSn Th P n Sg0W , and f0U0W the same “ ai * of 
Newhave?an/snu?h am f P or J s - n ™ely, Dover, Folkestone, 

srr=f jS acs isws irjsz 

F^h SmaU qUantitieS ° f eggs now land6d - The trade rouWor 
the^n ° n , LOnd ,° lb but tb6re is direct c on- 

““7 SoutSpS a^“: 

“a s-ra 

p icu arly important in this connection, owing to the Harwich 
Zeebrugge tram-ferry service which brings’ supgS^m 

quantitiesVf 145,000 eggs and^OO 000 th6 P ° rtS ° f Bristo1 and Lover, 

’ eggs and 360,000 eggs respectively being recorded. 
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Ho&HX? i0 Thr d *? *1 FT 0f fast Ste “ from the 

77 ” , . oila,nd - J-ae port of London is the great entreat fnr 

SrmSLTi^W d lT% L ° n , d0nitSeIf b6ing the mos * i“P™'tant 

oou^ries inolld 7 SUPpbeS Me ianded from most exporting 
countries, including the greater part of the supplies from China 

and a large proportion of the supplies from Egypt. Dried eggs 

tCuk the oof S nF a T d °t 6gg alb ™ 611 enter 

tiirough the port of London, but Liverpool also figures promi- 

portsto’ whteh tl, ade i GIa f g0W ,’ Hul1 and Southampton are other 
ports to which this class of produce is from time to time consigned. 

arrivik P <rf^ a ^‘~h r u b ] e T?" page 149 > shows tlle monthly 
tool i 1 F m S leU for the y ears 1912 > 191 3, 1922, 1923 and 
• - , and of eggs not m shell for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 
expressed as a percentage of the total of each class of imports 

in stlf yeMS ;n ? Wil1 be S6en that the to tal arrivals o7egg 

ThJ months n of h y m T th ' Sh0W only a moderate variatiol 
the months oi heaviest imports are October and November 

w lie April is, as a rule, the lowest month ; but there is no very 
marked seasonal variation, as such ; moreover, the tendency in 
recent years is towards greater uniformity throughout the year 

practice ™ portant - This i? dlle > m part, to an extension of the 
practice of preservation and cold-storage in supplying countries 

tSrf? °+ “ 0t m , she11 are not °nly less evenly ^distributed 

to dgboU * the 7 ear ’ but tbe monthl y arrivals vary from year 
l year ' Au S ust appears to be a heavy month as a rule while 
lowest shipments are in the early spring. ’ 

arrivaknf and , ^ IL > P a S e s 1«0 and 151, show the monthly 

Zlt: 7 ? egg f n0t in sbeU actively for each 

Free StaL T 7”^ 00 ™ tr y, including the Irish 

reg^dtov tl 1 ^ F bmig t together the available information 
TaWe VTT «t tome and imported supplies. 

Table VII. also shows the estimated percentage of annual home 
production marketed each month and the percentage of total 
annual imports received. The monthly variations in import 

th^var 16 ^ ’ t0 K° me eXfent ’ the oondi tions of production in 
the various exporting countries, but no definite conclusions can 

roM y i be 7 aW11 ° Wmg t0 th ® faot that im P° rts of Picked and 
cdd-stored eggs are not distinguished from fresh supplies in the 

S v?f Ve 7 6kSSl aU0WiDg for this the general 
m Table VII., read m conjunction with figures for previous 

years, suffice to show that while some supplying countries such 
witTf 1 ^ P f 6 S * ate > i Denmark, Holland and Belgium, consign 
with fair uniformity throughout tile year, others are meriv 

f7exam7 P erS ' 11 Su PP Hes from the United States and Canada^ 
for example, usually arrive from October to December- the 
Argentine and South Africa usually consign from September to 

NeW Zealand from September to 
January, Russian supphes are usually on offer from March to 
November, with a decline in midsummer as a rule, and Moroccan 
from November to March. Other countries, again,"” 
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taming market connections in Great Britain all the year round, 
are comparatively spasmodic suppliers ; these include Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Egypt and China. 

Examined in the light of the information set out in the suc- 
ceeding chapter as to relative values, Table VII. becomes some- 
thing more than a mere calendar of the import trade for 1924; 
it affords a general view of variations in the nature and intensity 
of competition from external sources throughout the year. 

(iii) Note on Consumption. 

If to the estimated home production of eggs in Great Britain 
the net quantities imported be added, including an estimate of 
imports from Northern Ireland, then a figure is obtained of the 
total available supplies of eggs in shell in any one year. From 
this, the consumption of eggs per head of population can be 
calculated. Eor 1924, this works out at about 110 for Great 
Britain, or, approximately, one home-produced egg and one 
imported egg per week per head of population, ignoring, for 
this purpose, imports of eggs not in shell. Consumption figures 

for other countries are difficult to obtain, hut the following 
estimates have been received : — 

(Eggs per Bead 
of Population.) j 

Canada 313 

Belgium -------- 213 

United States - - - - - - -180 

France - - 133 

Germany 117 

Sweden - 86 

Denmark --75 ' 

Norway ...gl 

An attempt has been' made to compare the proportion of home 
produced to imported eggs consumed throughout the year in 
different parts of this country. Here, again, precise figures 
are out of the question, but from estimates furnished by 
representatives of the trade the following rough proportions 
have been arrived at for Northern, Midland and Southern towns 
respectively : — ■ 

Home 

Produce. Imports. 



Northern towns 






(Per cent.) (Per cent.) 
20 80 


Midland „ 


- 


- 


25 


75 


Southern „ 


- 


- 


50 


50 
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CHAPTER H.— PRICES. 

(i) Wholesale. 

(a) Heme Produce. — The same fundamental economic forces 
govern egg prices as govern the prices of all other commodities. 
Hence the history of egg prices has followed very closely that of 
commodity prices generally. Table IX., page 152, compiled from 
the Agricultural Market Report, shows the monthly average 
prices per 120 of first quality British eggs in certain town and 
country markets for each month from January 1910 to November 
1925. It will be seen that prices were already slowly improving 
before the outbreak of war. Prom then onwards prices advanced 
rapidly. In 1914, the recorded average price was 13s. 6 d. per 
120, in 1915 16s. 2d., in 1916 20s. 2d., in 1917 26s. 6d., and in 
1918 43s. 3d.; then prices declined to 42s. 3d. in 1919, 40s. 9d. 
in 1920, 30s. 5 d. in 1921, 23s. 6d. in 1922 and to 20s. 4d. in 1923. 
There was a slight improvement in 1924 and it seems that the year 
1925 will show a still better average. Prices of duck eggs move 
in sympathy with those of hen eggs, but they have declined dis- 
proportionately during the last few years. This decline is 
variously attributed to the general trade depression in industrial 
areas, which usually offer the best markets for duck eggs, and to 
the distribution of imported supplies of inferior quality — a 
misfortune which, in some quarters, is said to have ruined the 
home trade. In general, the prices, of duck eggs usually average 
Id. to 3d. a dozen more than those of hen eggs in the North of 
England, -while, in the South, duck eggs command slightly higher 
prices in the winter and early spring, but, owing to inferior 
keeping qualities, fall well below the prices obtainable for hen 
eggs in the late spring and summer. 

It should be added that control of egg prices was imposed by 
the Ministry of Food in December 1918. It was suspended 
during the summer of 1920, hut reimposed in October of that 
year. Egg prices were finally decontrolled in January 1921. 

In 1924, the index number for British egg prices was calculated 
at 168 (Average 1911-13 = 100).* 

Table IX., page 152, also shows, in broad outline, the 
seasonal changes to which egg prices are regularly subject. 
These changes are illustrated in detail in Diagram B, facing 
page 14, which shows graphically the weekly course of prices 
at certain town and country markets, in the years 1912 and 
1913, and at the same markets in 1923 and 1924. It will be 
seen that, in broad outline, prices move the same way in each 
year : seasonal variations in post-war prices are, however, 

greater than those obtaining before the war, allowing for the 
higher mean. Prices show a tendency to improve about the 

* Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Agricultural Statistics. Part III 
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middle of January, but fail to hold and decline towards the 
end of the month. They drop steadily during February and 
March and reach their lowest point during the first two weeks 
of April. They then improve, at first steadily during the early 
summer, but subsequently rapidly until November, towards 
the end of which they reach their highest point. Then they 
decline again and fall sharply until the month of January when, 
as already noted, there is a tendency to harden. 

The main explanation is not far to seek. Demand is, on the 
whole., fairly uniform. It is true that there are the seasonal 
variations in demand which are well known in the trade, but 
they are of minor importance. Hence the primary cause of 
these seasonal price-changes must lie in variations in the physical 
supply of eggs marketed. This is notably the case with all 
perishable commodities. Egg-production in this country is at 
its highest from February to June and reaches its lowest point 
in November. Prices, on the other hand, are at their lowest in 
spring and summer and reach their maximum in November. 
The correlation is manifest and is illustrated by Diagram 0* on 

daily egg production in weekly periods 1 

AND AVERAGE DAILY RETURNS FROM EGGS ONLY IF50LD AT ‘ 
rrr e HIGHEST WHOLESALE RATES i 



OR ^ 
5-00 5" 

400 4 
300 5 

a.oo 2 . 

100 t 
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LINE 1. - EGG PRODUCTION 

LINE Z, - MONEY VALUE. 
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NOTE THAT VALUE FLUCTUATES WITHIN NARROW LiniTS 
CONI PARED WITH THE VARIATION IN PRODUCTION 



A 



Diagram C. 



this page, which shows, for the year 1924, the yield of eggs and 
proceeds of sale on a poultry farm organised as a demonstration 
at the Hertfordshire Agricultural Institute. Since there are no 
very marked seasonal variations in the volume of supplies received 
from abroad,f the incidence of imports, as such, does not afiect 
the broad trend of prices of home-produced supplies.} 

Octob® 6P 1925 ed fr ° m Joumal ° S of Agriculture, and Fisheries. 

t See page 11. 

{ See also J. Morgan Jones : “ The Poultry Industry o£ Wales,” 1925. 
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Prices of home-produced pickled or cold-stored* eggs are 
not quoted on the wholesale markets. The appearance of this 
class of produce is, in any event, confined to the autumn and 
winter. Information is very difficult to obtain, hut a few firms 
handling these classes of eggs have furnished figures from which 
the following average wholesale prices per 120 have been compiled 
for the autumn and winter of 1 924-25 : — 



Pickled. Gold stored. 



1924-25. 






s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


Sept. 


- 


- 


- 17 


6 






Oct. 


- 


• - 


- 18 


6 


19 


0 


Nov. 


- 


- 


- 19 


0 


18 


6 


Dec. 


- 


- 


- 19 


0 


17 


9 


Jan. 


- 


- 


- 17 


6 


17 


6 



(b) Imports. — Table X., page 153, shows, for purposes of 
comparison, the weekly average prices quoted at London for 
first quality British and Irish eggs, per 120, also the prices quoted 
for eggs from certain foreign countries during 1924; this Table 
also shows corresponding quotations for British and Irish eggs 
at Bristol and for Irish eggs at Liverpool. At Bristol and 
Liverpool, foreign eggs are very seldom quoted. At Liverpool, 
British eggs are not quoted. The comparison is also shown 
graphically in Diagram D on the opposite page, which, in addition 
to London prices, for (1) British, (2) Irish and (3) Danish, Dutch 
and Belgian combined, gives the price curve for British eggs 
at a number of country auctions and open markets. It will be 
seen from this and from Table X. that the prices of imported 
supplies and those of British eggs move in conformity. It will 
be seen, too, that supplies from near European countries, such 
as _ Ireland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Italy, command 
prices in London which approximate to, and, in some cases, and, 
at certain times, exceed the prices quoted for British supplies 
at both London and country markets. At the other end of the 
price-scale are eggs from Russia, Poland, China and Egypt. 

Examining the position in greater detail, Table X., read in 
conjunction with Diagram D, on the opposite page, shows that, 
up to the middle of July, the prices of English eggs at country 
markets were lower than those recorded for British eggs on the 
London market. Eor the rest of the year they were generally 
higher. Prom January to June, they were generally below the 
average prices realised for eggs from Ireland, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and Italy on the London market during the same period. 
The average prices received for British eggs on the London 
market ranked below those for Dutch and Danish supplies for 
the greater part of the year, while, about the middle of April, 
they fell below those received for eggs from any of the near- 
European countries, being only slightly better than those 

* The expression “ cold-stored ” is here used in reference to supplies 
taken off tho market in tho spring for storage until the autumn and 
winter. 
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recorded for Irish supplies. Danish and Dutch eggs competed 
closely with each other, Danish eggs holding a slight advantage 
except during the period from March to May. Prices obtained 
for Belgian eggs ranged between those obtained for Dutch and 
Irish. Irish and Italian supplies ran together and, from August 
to December, were at the bottom of the scale for first quality 
eggs; during the early part of the year they realised average 
prices. For reasons which will emerge later, particulars for 
1925 may be expected to show imported supplies, notably Irish, 
in a relatively more favourable position. 

Pickled and Cold-Stored Imports. — Prices of these classes 
of eggs are not officially recorded, while wholesale trade quotations 
are intermittent. Averages of figures supplied by a few firms are 
appended : — 





1924. 


1925. 




Sept. 


Oct. • 


Nov. 


Dec. 


J an. 


Feb. 


Pickled Eggs : 


s. d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


8. 


d. 


Ireland 


17 0 


18 


0 


18 


3 


17 


6 


16 


6 


13 


0 


Denmark ' - 


17 0 


18 


6 


18 


9 


17 


9 


16 


0 


11 


6 


Holland 


15 6 


16 


9 


17 


0 


16 


6 


14 


6 


— 


- 


Belgium 


— 


- 


- 


18 


3 


17 


0 


14 


6 


- 


- 


Russia - , 

Cold Stored 


— 


15 


0 


15 


0 


13 


6 


— 


- 


“ 


- 


Eggs: 

Ireland 


18 6 


19 


0 


19 


6 


18 


0 


18 


0 ! 


13 


6 


Canada 


— 


20 


6 


20 


6 


20 


3 


19 


0 


14 


6 


China - 


12 6 


13 


0 


14 


6 


15 


0 


13 


0 


11 


0 



Imported Egg-Products. — Prices of egg-products are fairly 
uniform throughout the year. Wholesale prices of imported 
liquid egg and yolk ranged from 9 d. to 9 Id. per lb. in 1924 for 
annual contracts, frozen liquid eggs realising about lOd. per lb. 
For albumen, prices ranged from 3s. to 4s. per lb., while dried 
eggs realised from Is. 3d. to 3s. 6 d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

(c) Correlation of Supplies and Prices . — It is obvious that the 
competition which confronts the home producer must be affected 
by variations in the quantities of high-priced eggs received. 
Arrivals from Ireland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Italy are 
heaviest from March to August, though, in recent years, Italian 
eggs have tended to fall away rapidly in quantity after March. 
( See Diagram E on opposite page.) An examination of the 
quantities received from these countries, month by month, in 
1924, compared with a mean taken between these quantities and 
the quantities received from the remaining supplying countries, 
shows that the former countries consigned above the mean 
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from February to November and below the mean during the 
rest of the year. The actual figures for 1924 were as follows : — 

Imports from Ireland, Denmark , Holland, Belgium and Italy. 

(Millions.) 



January 51 

February 103 

March ------ 156 

April 166 

May 232 

June 140 

July 146 

August 145 

September 125 

October 121 

November 100 

December 85 



Diagram E, which also shows corresponding figures for 1923, 
illustrates the position.® In January, the supplies of eggs from 
the countries named accounted for about 33 per cent, of the 
imports received in that month; in May, the proportion was 
86 per cent. It will be apparent, too, that the period when 
high-priced imports are above the mean corresponds with the 
period of low prices for home-produced supplies, and that, 
conversely, the period when high-priced imports are below the 
mean corresponds with the period when home prices are above 
the average-t There is also a noticeable correlation between 
tile variations in the quantities of high- and low-priced imports 
respectively received month by month. Diagram F shows 
graphically the incidence of imports from these countries 
throughout 1924, and the average wholesale prices realised 
for British eggs during the same period. 

The significance of recent changes in the constitution of 
imports now becomes apparent. . Supplies from Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium account for about 52 per cent, of the 
total imports, excluding Irish supplies, as compared with 25 per 
cent, before the war. Not only have they largely made up for 
the failure of Russian supplies, but they have substituted a 
superior article. Moreover, they consign throughout the year. 
Other regular suppliers of high-priced eggs include Norway 
and Sweden, though supplies from these countries are com- 
paratively small. In addition, there are countries which send 
supplies at certain seasons only, that are also to be found at 
the higher end of the price scale. These include South Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia and the Argentine. Indeed, an analysis 
of the supplies received in 1913 and 1924 from all sources, other 
than Ireland, shows that supplies at the higher end of the price 
scale constituted a substantially higher proportion of the whole in 
1924 than in 1913. In other words, the average quality of 

* Prior to 1st April, 1923, Irish Free State imports are not included. 

f See also J. Morgan Jones : “ The Poultry Industry of Wales," 1925. 
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imported eggs from all sources has substantially improved since 
before the war, and the portents suggest that it will continue to 
improve. Irish eggs, for example, have held an important 
position in the Midland and Northern markets, and to some 
extent in London, but the}' have not in the past maintained a 
high reputation for quality. The introduction of marketing and 
export regulations, in both the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland during the past twelve months has already brought about 
a marked improvement. Then again, some of the countries 
sending high-priced eggs, notably Belgium, Norway, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Australia, are only beginning to find 
their feet in the export trade and it is impossible to say what 
possibilities of development may not await them. The de- 
velopment of the Belgian egg export trade with this country 
in the past three years has been phenomenal. As for 
Dominion supplies from the southern hemisphere, they reach 
this country at the season when English supplies are low, and 
when English produce had formerly a more open field ; eggs from 
South Africa have already established a high reputation, while 
the small consignments so far received from New Zealand and 
Australia are of such good quality that their reputation has 
spread further than the eggs themselves. Supplies of Norwegian 
eggs have only been noticeable in the markets within the last 
twelve months, hut, like New Zealand and Australian eggs, they 
have succeeded in establishing a good name at the outset. They 
are referred to as of even finer quality than Danish and are 
meeting a demand in the high-class trade in the North. 
Esthonian eggs are stated to reach a far better standard than 
those received from that part of Russia before the war and, 
as a result of recent legislation, are said to be improving rapidly. 
Finally, it is well recognised that some of the finest samples of eggs 
come from France and these may return to the markets at any 
moment. 



(ii) Retail. 



According to the Ministry of Labour Gazette, the average retail 
price of eggs per dozen in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
on the first of each month in 1924 was : — 

s. d. 



January 

February 

March - 

April 

May 

June 

July - 

August - 

September 

October 

November 

December 



3 3 
3 0 
2 6 
1 6 
1 0 
1 0 

1 9 

2 0 
2 3 

2 9 

3 3 
3 6 
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Comparison of these prices with those shown in Table IX., 
page 152, affords some indication of the marketing margin. 
The subject of retail prices is, however, one of great complexity, 
leading easily to confusions and misunderstandings. It will suffice 
to draw attention to the fact that during the spring and early 
summer, the retail price of eggs is at a level within reach of all 
classes of consumers. When eggs can be retailed at Is. 6 d. per 
dozen, the price is regarded as satisfactory by the retail trade. 
On the other hand, the period following Christmas is said to be 
difficult for retailors : demand which has been discouraged by 
short supplies and high prices cannot readily he stimulated, 
and unless a trader has a rapid turnover he may sustain con- 
siderable losses owing to the rate at which prices fall. From 
June to December, it is another story. 

Reliable information of a comprehensive character as to the 
retail prices charged for pickled and cold-stored eggs, as such, 
is extremely difficult to obtain. Such information as has been 
gathered relates to a few businesses only, and indicates that prices 
are in the region of 2s. a dozen. 



CHAPTER HI.— THE PROBLEM IN BROAD OUTLINE. 

The preceding survey of the field of supplies and prices throws 
into relief a marketing problem of considerable importance and 
complexity. Quality is the keynote of the British wholesale 
egg market. The free inflow of imports from surplus-producing 
countries, each competing keenly with one another for business, 
implies a steady raising of the quality standard in this country, 
especially as imports preponderate in the trade. This may be 
good for the British consumer, but it creates a difficult situation 
for the British producer who, faced with a world-wide increase 
in egg production, sees his own market threatened with produce 
of an ever-improving standard of quality. Fortunately, in a sense, 
a proportion of the imports are below the average standard of 
British supplies, so that the home producer has a little elbow- 
room, as it were, in disposing of his second-best. But the margin 
is narrowing, and evidence is overwhelming to show that the 
average quality of the imported egg has not only improved 
considerably in recent years, but is' improving rapidly at the 
present time and is likely to improve still further. 

The imported eggs at the lower end of the price scale owe 
their position to quality failures. Egyptian eggs, for example, 
are in a class almost alone owing to their smallness. The quality 
of some brands is, however, good, great strength of shell proving 
a factor in their favour. Chinese eggs also come into the lower 
price categories. The distance they have to travel in cold storage 
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necessarily tends to depreciate their quality, but many brands 
are of a good standard, while the dark colour of the shells has 
added to their reputation. To take another example, eggs from 
the new Baltic republics are, for the greater part, small and 
light in colour, and can hardly be described as of first quality; 
but they have a good standing in the markets for reliability 
and are in fair demand. It is obvious, therefore, that though 
the low-priced eggs fail on one or more points of quality — some 
of which, such as size and colour, are of less importance than 
others they are, nevertheless, a factor to be reckoned with. 

Imports at the top of the price scale are very serious com- 
petitors of home-produced eggs. As has been shown, they include 
supplies from near-European countries such as the Irish Free 
State, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. They are of the highest 
quality and reputation, Danish and Dutch supplies commanding 
better average prices than ungraded home supplies on the 
London market for the greater part of the year. For various 
reasons, they are frequently preferred by wholesale and retail 
traders to the home-produced article. Enquiry shows that not 
only in London, but in other large cities, wholesalers and retailers 
are frequently prepared to pay more for imports of first quality 
than for the nondescript consignments of English eggs which 
are, from time to time, on oiler at such centres. This frequent 
subordination of British to imported supplies in the matter of 
quality and price would be cause for amazement were it not for 
the fact that the home producer has to face the competition of 
produce which compulsorily or otherwise is, in most cases, subject 
to some form of control over quality before despatch to the 
British market. In the nature of things, his average quality may 
be lower than that of the best imported; his best is better. 

Nevertheless, there is a suggestion of indignity in the present 
situation, and the question which demands the pressing atten- 
tion. of the home-producer is how can the average quality of 
British eggs be improved? In the main, this is a marketing 
problem. Factors which bear on it are the recent and substantial 
increase in farm poultry-keeping revealed in the Agricultural 
statistics for 1924, the decline in specialist egg-farming, and the 
decline in small-scale production in backyards, gardens and on 
allotments. On balance, the problem is made more difficult by 
these changes. It is the quality of the eggs marketed from the 
general farms of this country which will largely determine the 
future of the British egg. industry. Farmers, in general, are, 
nowever, but ill-aequainted with market conditions and require- 
ments while the fact that they produce solely for internal 
markets complicates organisation and retards the development 
ot a positive and constructive marketing policy. It is true that 
tfie first essential for successful marketing is quality production, 
and much may still remain to be done in this direction; but it 
is imperative to consider, without delay, how far improvement 
is possible m the methods adopted by the home producer in 
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preparing his produce for market and in its sale ; whether the 
quality and reputation of his produce suffers in the course of, 
and as a result of, intermediate handling; and, finally, what 
steps, if any, can usefully be taken in this behalf. This is the 
problem in broad outline. In its examination in the course of 
this Report, such information as is available regarding the 
characteristics of imported eggs and the marketing methods 
adopted in competing countries will be introduced in order to 
provide the background which is essential to a correct perspective. 
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PART II.— THE QUALITY POINTS. 



CHAPTER IV.— INTERNAL CONDITION. 



The interior quality of eggs is of greater ultimate importance 
than exterior features such as appearance and size. Interior 
quality may be tested in various ways, and these will be 
discussed later. Apart from abnormalities and questions of 
flavour due to feeding faults, the main consideration is 
freshness. Freshness should be the principal asset of the 
home-produced egg in facing competition from abroad, and 
should be exploited by the home producer to the uttermost. 
It is his starting handicap . Unfortunately, this natural advantage 
is not pressed home to the extent that is possible. 

Enquiry shows that the condition of eggs from commercial 
poultry farms is, on the whole, good, and far more dependable 
than that of eggs marketed from the general farms of the country, 
though the natural quality of the former is held to be generally 
inferior. This is partly explained by the fact that eggs from 
poultry farms are marketed more frequently — twice and some- 
times three times weekly being not unusual, whereas farm eggs 
are, as a rule, taken to a market or collected weekly — and partly 
by the greater care taken in handling the eggs from the time 
they are laid until they are disposed of. An instance worth 
noting in this connection is that of a shop in the North of 
England which is owned by commercial egg-producers, where 
the freshness of the eggs offered for sale is made a speciality. 
Ail the year round, the eggs command prices of 3d. a dozen higher 
than those obtainable in any other shop in the neighbourhood. 

Eggs from general farms have a varying reputation. While 
evidence shows that there has been a decided improvement in 
recent years in the quality of home-produced eggs as a whole, 
many and bitter complaints are made by the trade of the damage 
and loss sustained in handling farm eggs at certain seasons, 
ihe troublesome period begins in the early summer— when eg"s 
from general farms are regarded by the trade as “ dangerous 
stuff to deal with ’’—and continues into November. Many bad 
and stale eggs which are received by collectors, or find their way 
otherwise into the markets, can be traced to the carelessness of 
producers m marketing “ nests ” found in the hedgerows. These 
eggs have been exposed to wet and heat, and many are partially 



_ Then, again, numerous cases are reported of incubated eggs 

littl? m , 3uoh lar § e num t>era that there can be 

httle doubt that it has been wilfully done. Both addled and 
niertile incubated eggs are consigned with fresh eggs from time 
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to time, and it is not always possible to trace the offenders. 
Traders also complain that the mixing of pickled or otherwise 
preserved eggs with fresh eggs is a frequent practice among pro- 
ducers in the autumn, and, although it may be possible to detect 
pickled eggs, as also the worse class of egg, it is not always 
feasible to carry out a close inspection at the time of buying. 
The holding up of supplies for a fortnight to six weeks in order 
to secure higher prices on a rising market is a further cause of 
trouble ; instances are cited where this is done openly, offers for 
eggs being refused by the producer on the ground that it will 
he worth his while to keep the eggs another week. Prom these 
and similar malpractices, even commercial egg-farmers cannot, as 
a class, be entirely acquitted. Nor are complaints confined to any 
one locality, though eggs from North Wales, Cornwall and parts 
of Lincolnshire seem to bear a particularly unhappy reputation in 
the trade. Chance reference to the hooks of a London salesman 
in a large way of business showed a heavy wastage in consign- 
ments from these sources, throw-outs in some cases being as high 
as 10 per cent, in the summer season. Prom practically every 
part of England and Wales reports of careless and undesirable 
practices have been brought forward by buyers. In some districts 
the quality of the produce is noticeably better than in others. 
This can he attributed, in the main, to the personal efforts of 
responsible buyers and to the interest and vigilance of the 
authorities in charge of markets, both open and auction. 

It must not he overlooked, of course, that, after the point 
of first sale, eggs may depreciate considerably in quality while 
in the hands of traders, including collectors and dealers. There 
is overholding for a rising market, mixing with pickled and 
cold-stored English eggs and mixing with fresh, pickled and 
cold-stored imported eggs. Traders maintain, however, that 
mixing first-quality imported eggs with home-produced supplies 
for sale under the latter designation is to the advantage of the 
reputation of the English article. Within limits, this may he 
true. Then, again, there is the time taken in transportation, 
which is frequently greater for the comparatively small indi- 
vidual consignments of home-produced supplies than for large 
consignments coming in from abroad. (See Chapter XIII.) 
Pinally, there is the fact that eggs acquire the odour of their 
surroundings, and if kept for any time in contact with odorous 
material, or provisions, may acquire a corresponding flavour. 
These are all delinquencies for which the producer is not 
responsible, though, in the end, the producer suffers. 

It is, of course, only a small percentage of producers and 
traders who practise the particular deviations from rectitude to 
which the egg business appears to lend itself both here and abroad. 
Indeed, English farmers, Kbe farmers in other countries, have their 
hands full with the everyday operations of the farm, and cannot 
always give personal attention to what is usually a minor feature 
of their farm economy — namely, the production and marketing of 
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poultry produce. They have the same human tendencies to 
laxity in the matter of egg marketing as producers in competing 
countries— no more, no less. Where there is a difference, it is 
in the fact that, in near-European countries, the producer who 
supplies eggs for the export trade feels directly the quality 
pressure of the British wholesale egg-market, and this is brought 
home to him either, as in Holland, Franco and Belgium, by 
the buyers engaged in the export trade or, as in Northern 
Ireland, the Irish Free State and other Dominions, Denmark, 
Norway and Esthonia, by the State itself. , In the former ease, 
the buyers, bearing all the risk and knowing that frequently 
only the best produce will give them a margin to cover tlieir 
consignment costs, aim at sending only first-quality supplies, 
and, as a general rule, either refuse to buy doubtful produce, or 
offer differential prices; in the latter case, the State intervenes 
to safeguard the interests of the industry as a whole and reacts 
on the producer, through the consignor, by declining to allow 
the export of inferior goods. In both cases, the overseas producer 
is tuned up by force majeure. Of course, bad and stale eggs are 
marketed by producers abroad, as in this country, while country 
markets are, as a general rule, only held weekly as hero, but where, 
as frequently happens in exporting countries, the egg markets 
worked by shippers depend mainly on the export trade for their 
outlet the effect of quality pressure on supplies sent in to such 
markets is remarkable ; poor quality produce is practically never 
seen. 

With the home producer things are different. At a price, he 
can always find an outlet for his eggs with very little trouble. 
His supplies are usually sought after, whatever the quality, and the 
efforts of wholesale and retail buyers, endeavouring to carry on a 
steady and well-organised business, who might otherwise exerciso 
considerable influence in the direction of improving tho quality 
of English produce, are frustrated by the multiplicity of small 
traders who find buying and selling eggs in country districts a 
fairly simple ready-money business which requires little capital 
and can be carried on, after a manner, without a great deal of 
professional knowledge. These small buyers have considerably 
increased in recent years, and though still regarded, in some 
districts, as ensuring healthy competition, they are frequently 
irregular in their buying, and many have brought discredit to 
the producer and harm to the industry through their ignorance 
of marketing technique. 
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CHAPTER V.— APPEARANCE. 

Under the heading of appearance, exterior points of quality 
such as condition of the shell, colour and shape, fall to be con- 
sidered. Variations from the normal shape are frequent, but 
not of great importance, and may for the present purpose be 
ignored. The other points are important. 

(i) Condition of Shell. 

A duty shell not only spoils the appearance of an egg,' but 
bacteria from the dirt may penetrate the pores of the shell and 
affect wholesomeness and flavour, especially if, as is frequently 
the ease, the eggs are damp as well. Dampness, in any case, is 
liable to produce mould spots inside the shell, and these impart 
a musty flavour. For this reason, buyers do not favour eggs 
that have been washed, but prefer the naturally clean article. 
This producers can obtain, with reasonable assurance, by the use 
of suitably constructed nests and by the frequent changing of 
nesting material. It follows, too, that stained eggs are of poorer 
quality than eggs carrying surface dirt, as stains indicate contact 
with moisture. Moreover, washing removes the gelatinous 
coating on the shell — which is said to be a natural protection 
against infection of the contents — and destroys the bloom so 
characteristic of freshness; this impairs the keeping qualities of 
the egg. Excessive handling also destroys the bloom; for this 
the trade and not the producer is usually responsible. Bloom 
is, in any event, more noticeable on white-shelled eggs than on 
tinted or brown eggs. Duck eggs are more liable to be dirty 
than hen eggs, but washing is held to be less harmful. 

Unfortunately, complaints are made in many parts of the 
country that home produce, especially the farm egg, is marketed 
in dirty condition. Cornish and Welsh supplies have been 
reported as being particularly dirty. There is evidence to show, 
too, that the exposure for sale of home-produced eggs in dirty 
condition, side by side with the best qualities of imported eggs, 
has an unfavourable effect on the sale of home-produced eggs in 
the best class of trade. In the cheaper class of trade, on the 
other hand, a little dirt is said to he preferred as a guarantee 
that the eggs are home-produced. The statement has also been 
made that eggs have, at times, been intentionally imported from 
abroad in a dirty condition in order to facilitate their disposal 
as home produce, dirty shells being considered the British trade 
mark ! 

Here, again, it is unjust to generalise. There are parts of the 
country where the cleanliness of the eggs is a notable feature of 
the markets. This applies, particularly, to some of the Devonshire 
markets, while Carmarthen market may be cited as an instance 
in Wales. Moreover, imported supplies are not always beyond 
reproach, though eggs from near-European countries give, in 
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general, little or no cause for complaint. On the other hand, 
eggs from the Argentine are reported to be frequently dirty; 
some consignments from Russia, Egypt and Morocco are also 
unsatisfactory in this respect, though when “ dirties ” are 
included in shipments from Russia and the Par East they are 
usually consigned as a separate grade. Then, again, prior to 
recent legislation, supplies from the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland were very dirty, duck eggs from these sources being 
notoriously bad. Dutch duck eggs are frequently very dirty. 

How far a cleanty appearance in home-produced eggs, when 
it exists, is due to washing, it is difficult to say. Certainly, if 
otherwise excellent samples of eggs would be spoilt by the 
inclusion of a few dirty specimens, then, if these must be included, 
it is better that they should be washed, or rather rubbed with a 
damp cloth. But the washing of eggs in large quantities is another 
matter — a pis aller and not a remedy. So far as Continental 
supplies are concerned, it is reported that Russian eggs are never 
washed, but that Danish, at one time, quite frequently were. 
Observation in Dutch, Belgian and French markets worked by 
exporters showed a striking degree of natural cleanliness in the 
eggs brought in for sale. Washing by producers is discouraged; 
washing by shippers is limited to the few dirty eggs that appear 
on the markets, and these are usually disposed of for internal 
consumption, generally in the big industrial cities, where they 
find a ready sale in the second-class trade. The extraordinary 
cleanliness of the supplies marketed by producers in these 
markets is a further illustration of the influence of quality demand 
on production, especially when, as is usuahy the case, it is made 
articulate through the medium of differential prices. By way 
of example, it may be mentioned that at Barneveld market, in 
the Gelderland province of Holland, where over a million eggs 
are brought in weekly by producers during the flush season, a 
dirty egg is practically never seen. Further east in Holland, 
observation at certain country markets showed that not one egg 
in 1,000 was marketed dirty even in bad weather. In the 
Flanders district of Belgium, which is an important exporting 
area, supplies are marketed less clean, on the whole, than in 
Holland, though improvement is rapidly taking place. In the 
egg-exporting districts of France, though the markets show 
considerable variation, eggs are, in general, presented for sale in 
a clean and attractive condition. It may be mentioned that in 
some countries, such as Northern Ireland and Norway, the 
washing of eggs intended for export is prohibited by law. 

One other shell quality of importance must be mentioned — 
namely, that of thickness or strength. Some hens lay eggs with 
thin and exceptionally porous shells, and there is ground for 
the view that eggs from hens forced for heavy production show 
this more frequently than eggs produced under normal condi- 
tions. The statement has been publicly made that the shells 
of home-produced eggs are more thin and fragile than they were, 
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say, ten years ago. Evidence as to this is somewhat vague ; but, 
if it is true, then the rise of the commercial egg-producer during 
that period would be the explanation. In this matter, eggs 
from general farms have an advantage. Opinions differ as to 
whether imported eggs have suffered a similar deterioration in 
strength of shell in recent years. 

(ii) Colour. 

The colour of the shell is an inherited quality, and, as such, 
is hut indirectly under the control of producers and then only 
in the sense that colour can he bred for. The variations in 
colour are represented by brown, tinted and white eggs. Dark 
brown eggs are generally regarded as the most attractive ; pure 
white eggs, provided the bloom is retained, are also considered 
of better appearance than slightly tinted eggs. Mixed white 
and tinted eggs are classed by the trade as “ poor colour,” dark 
brown eggs being frequently intermingled with them in order 
to improve their appearance. Duck eggs are either white or 
green. It has been the general impression among duck breeders 
that the green shell is unpopular and endeavours are made, 
in breeding, to eliminate it. Many traders, however, regard 
this as a mistake and would regret the disappearance of duck 
eggs of distinctive colour. 

Brown hen eggs are popularly believed to be of superior 
quality to white or slightly tinted eggs, although there is no 
evidence to show that the colour of the shell has, in fact, any 
direct hearing on natural quality. The extent of this belief 
varies from country to country and from market to market. 
On Continental egg markets which supply the English trade, 
the view is everywhere held that English consumers demand a 
brown egg; serious efforts are, therefore, made to supply it. 
Again, in America, there are markets which prefer brown eggs, 
and those which prefer white. It seems, too, that distributors 
are inclined to favour brown eggs because they wear better. 
Bloom is inconspicuous from the start, and, if destroyed as a 
result of excessive handling, or for any other reason, its loss is 
scarcely noticeable. Moreover, the shell is said to he more delicate 
and sensitive, and deterioration in internal quality more rapid 
in the case of a white than a brown egg. On the other hand, 
fine quality white eggs are preferred by some distributors and 
consumers owing to the fact that they more distinctly bear the 
bloom which denotes freshness. In general, there is more colour 
in samples of farm eggs than in those marketed by specialist 
egg-producers. 

So far as this country is concerned, no area is noted for the 
exclusive production of brown eggs' as is the case, for example, 
in the Barneveld district of Holland and in parts of France. 
In agricultural areas where the supplies marketed come mainly 
from general farms, the colour is good, brown eggs being in fair 
proportion. This applies particularly to Kent, Sussex, Lincoln- 
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shire, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Devonshire and Somerset. White 
eggs predominate in areas where production is on more intensive 
lines as, for example, in Lancashire, though here there has been 
much improvement in recent years, due to the more widespread 
keeping of breeds which yield a brown or deep-tinted egg. In 
parts of the West Biding of Yorkshire and in some Welsh 
counties, notably Pembroke and Carnarvon, absence of colour 
is also a local feature, as also in districts where small holdings 
are common, notably in parts of Cornwall and Nottinghamshire. 

Of the imported supplies, France, Holland and China are 
practically the only countries which export a large proportion 
of all brown eggs ; those from France are known in some sections 
of the trade as “ Calais browns,” though at least 90 per cent, 
are said to come from the western departments of France and are 
shipped from St. Malo. A few Danish and Australian consign- 
ments of all brown eggs have been received, but the quantity 
is insignificant. Supplies from Denmark, Esthonia, Italy, the 
Balkans, Egypt and Morocco are, for the most part, white or 
only slightly tinted, Danish consignments comprising a large 
proportion of white eggs of very fine appearance. Of the mixed 
supplies, Canadian, Irish, Australian, South African and Nor- 
wegian consignments vary, but are often of good average colour. 
Belgian supplies, until recently, were said to fail in appearance 
owing to lack of colour, but they are now much improved. Mixed 
Dutch consignments contain about 25 per cent, of brown eggs 
on the average. 

It is interesting to note that, in the matter of colour also, 
it is frequently the custom for overseas exporters to pay 
differential prices when buying in country markets. In Belgium, 
for example, during the past summer, it was common to find 
exporters paying 10 centimes (about \d.) extra for each brown 
egg in a parcel; in the Gelderland province of Holland the price, 
in addition to other considerations, was based on the. buyer’s 
estimate of colour in a parcel, i.e., whether the parcel contained 
many dark brown, many light brown or many speckled brown 
eggs and so on. Indeed, the efforts that have been, or are being, 
made by continental buyers to encourage the production of brown 
eggs are of considerable interest. In the Deux Sevres depart- 
ment of Western France, for example, whence large quantities 
of eggs find their way to England in ordinary circumstances, the 
output of an entire district has changed over within recent years 
from white or lightly tinted eggs of poor size to large deep-brown 
eggs, thanks to the efforts of one buyer of standing — an English 
egg merchant — who fostered the production of large brown eggs 
by providing the peasants with “ sittings ” on easy terms and 
by paying sharply differentiated prices favourable to brown 
production. In Belgium, at the present time, in addition to 
differential prices, efforts are being made by buyeis to introduce 
the Barneveld breed from Holland. 
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CHAPTER VI.— WEIGHT. 

The weight of an egg may also be regarded as an inherited 
quality, in so far as it depends on size ; producers can control it, 
to a certain extent, by selective breeding, and by expert 
management. Apart, however, from size, weight is also said to 
vary with the season. Eggs are described as “ full ” in the 
spring and “ weak ” in the autumn, which is quite feasible 
having regard to the partial exhaustion of laying stock and 
natural feed in the fall of the year. In the full egg, the yolk 
is richer and the white more dense, the egg being superior 
in flavour and keeping properties; eggs with weak whites 
deteriorate more rapidly. Farm eggs are usually held to 
be more “ full ” than those produced by specialist poultry 
keepers and this again may be attributed to lower average 
production per laying hen on general farms and to the oppor- 
tunities of securing an abundance of natural food. Eggs from 
pullets are, of course, smaller than those produced by more 
mature birds, so that at the season when pullets begin to lay, 
the proportion of small eggs on the markets tends temporarily' 
to increase. 

It is very generally stated by distributors that the weight of 
home-produced eggs, as a whole, has declined noticeably in the 
past ten years. A loss of as much as 1 lb. per 120 eggs is alleged. 
This is frequently stated in the trade to be due to the different 
class of fowl now kept, the prevalence of the White Leghorn 
and White Wyandotte breeds being frequently mentioned as 
mainly responsible owing to the comparative smallness of their 
eggs. In general, however, it may be said that size of eggs is 
less a question of breed than of the intensity of production. 
The statement as to loss of weight has been disputed by a 
number of country buyers which suggests that, in some areas, 
the standard of weight has been maintained. Reports and 
observation show that this is the case, for example, in Cumber- 
land, Lincolnshire and the Home Counties. On the other hand, 
many complaints have been received of the smallness of the 
eggs produced in certain parts of Devon, Cornwall, Wales and 
Lancashire. The statement is also made that eggs from 
poultry farms weigh less, on the average, than eggs produced on 
general farms. Examination of consignments delivered direct 
to distributors from both general and poultry farms hears this 
out. The better showing of the farm egg in the matter of size 
may be attributed to the larger proportion of hens to pullets, 
and to more normal and leisurely production on general than on 
poultry farms. 

It seems to be a fact that specialised breeding for high 
fecundity has proceeded in this country to an extent which is 
unknown in near-European countries supplying eggs to the 
British market, with the result that the market standard for 
home produce is generally defined as the 2-oz. egg, or 15 lb. 
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per 120, whereas competing European countries aim at sending 
eggs weighing 16, 17, and 18 lb. per 120. Consignments of 
smaller eggs weighing 12, 13, 14 and 15 lb. per 120 are also, 
of course, received from abroad, but so far as countries such as 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France and Norway are concerned, 
it is, in the main, true to say that the eggs, as marketed by 
producers, are larger, on the average, than home-produced 
supplies. Indeed, the export of large eggs to this, country is 
frequently less a question of selection than of a high average 
standard of production. In point of fact, the large egg pre- 
dominates in most competing European countries, and very 
little selection is necessary for the English market. Numerous 
examples could be given. In the Friesland province of Holland, 
the eggs produced practically all weigh 18 lb. to the 120, 
Leghorns being the basis of the laying flocks. In the province 
of Groningen, the eggs weigh about 16 lb. to the 120. In France, 
there is an important 18-lb. district in Deux Sevres, while eggs 
from Normandy average 16 to 17 lb. to the 120. Since the value 
of an egg is proportionate to its size, it follows that eggs of good 
average weight should command better prices than small eggs. 
With imported supplies, this is the case, wholesale prices being 
usually quoted on a weight basis. This aspect of the question 
is discussed later (see Chapter VIII.). 

In near-European countries, such small eggs as appear on 
the markets are usually sold for internal consumption, being 
either disposed of locally, usually to confectionery trades, or 
consigned away, with washed eggs, to large industrial centres 
where they find a ready sale at reduced prices. But the pro- 
portion of “ smalls ” is very low as a rule and, in the late summer, 
is insignificant. It may be added that the production of large 
eggs in these countries is fostered by the differential prices offered 
by buyers; these are based either on the buyer’s estimate of 
the average weight of the eggs in a parcel or, as in Denmark and 
parts of Norway and Holland, on actual measured weight. 
Official propaganda has also played its part, as, for example, 
in Belgium, where, by means of posters and postcards (see Fig. 38), 
producers are urged by the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture to 
market a 60-grammes egg (16 lb. to the 120). 
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PART III.— PREPARATION FOR SALE. 

The various preparatory processes to which eggs are some- 
times subjected before they pass into consumption include testing 
for interior quality, grading or sorting, packing and stamping. 
They fall to be considered at this stage because preparation of 
produce for market is logically a producer’s function, though, 
in point of fact, these preparatory processes are now more 
generally to be numbered among the services rendered by 
distributors both in this country and abroad. 



CHAPTER VII.— TESTING. 

The testing of eggs before a pencil of strong light has long 
been accepted as the only satisfactory commercial method of 
determining quality without breaking the shell. This process, 
though known usually as candling, can be carried out with 
electric, gas or oil lamps, or with sunlight as well as with a 
candle ; when efficiently done, it shows the condition of the 
air-space,* yolk, and white of the egg examined, and reveals 
at once any extraneous substances such as blood clots. It is 
not proposed to discuss in this report the physiological signi- 
ficance of variations and faults in the candled appearance of 
eggs; they are considerable, but can be readily noted and 
understood by an experienced operator. An extensive and 
detailed knowledge of candling is, in any event, not generally 
required by producers, though they should be able to distinguish 
the appearance of a fresh egg when candled and to recognise 
undesirable features. For all ordinary purposes, the standard 
appearance of a fresh egg as defined by the Government of 
Northern Ireland in 1924, is a sufficient guide. This is as 
follows : — 

"9 

Air-space not more than £ inch in depth. Yolk, faintly 
visible to visible. White, clear and firm. 

Fig. 4, facing page 29, which has been issued as a poster by 
the Government of Northern Ireland, illustrates this definition. 

The specifications adopted by the Canadian Government in 
1924 are more stringent, as follows : — 

Class (1) Febsh| Eggs. 

* The air space is usually to be found at the broader end of the egg. 
It is negligible in size in an egg newly laid but increases daily thereafter. 

t Eggs classified as “ fresh ” are those which have not been held under 
refrigeration at a temperature of 36° Fahrenheit or less except when in 
transit, or subjected to artificial preservation. 

28556 £ a 
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Grade A. Specials. 

Air cell small, not over J inch in depth ; white of egg to 
be firm and clear and yolk dimly visible. 

Grade B. Extras and Pullet Extras. 

Air cell not more than J- inch in depth ; white of egg to 
be firm ; yolk may be visible provided there is no distinct 
trace of outline and the yolk blends gradually into the 
white. 

Grade C. Firsts. 

Ah’ cell not more than § inch in depth ; yolk may J> 6 dis- 
tinctly visible but moving freely; air cell stationary; 
white of egg may be slightly tremulous, any undulation 
in the air cell line to he not more than J-inch in depth. 
Grade D. Seconds. 

May comprise weak watery eggs, eggs with heavy yolks 
and all other eggs fit for food. 

It will be seen that candling may either be used as a pass 
test for freshness, in the broad sense, as in Northern Ireland, 
or it may he used as a means of classifying eggs for commercial 
purposes on the basis of interior quality as in Canada. Owing 
to the vagaries of human judgment, it would seem difficult to 
attain the precision that is necessary to classify with accuracy 
and uniformity by this .means. 

It may be added that to obtain the best results in candling, 
the egg should be held with the broad end uppermost and given 
a sharp twirl when placed before the light. This sets the contents 
in motion, makes the yolk easier to distinguish and facilitates 
the detection of blemishes. For this reason, the separate testing 
of each individual egg in a consignment is recognised as the 
only satisfactory way to classify closely for quality. It can be 
very rapidly carried out by commercial candlers. The candling 
of a large number of eggs at a time — mass candling, as it is 
called — is also frequently done. In mass candling, the eggs are 
fitted in perforated trays and passed over the light in quantities 
of from 60 to 120 eggs. Some experts regard this as the more 
rapid method; others consider that not only is it unreliable 
as a test, but the additional handling involved in “ traying ” 
'the eggs, together with the fact that many of the eggs require, 
in any case, to be turned or moved by hand in the process of 
inspection, rules out mass candling for practical purposes. Mass 
candling is, however, very rapidly carried out by a method 
witnessed on the premises of an egg merchant in France, where a 
machine is in use which carries the eggs automatically over the 
light. This machine is also designed to carry out automatic 
grading by size ; it is described on page 44. Even in this case, 
however, the single egg test is always practised for the selection 
of eggs of special quality, which lends support to the view 
that mass candling is not entirely reliable. The fact that in 
the regulations recently introduced in Northern Ireland and 
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in the Irish Free State, mass candling is not recognised as 
sufficiently satisfactory for all seasons of the year, is further 
evidence of the superiority of the single egg method. 

It is, of course, possible to attain a fair degree of skill in 
testing by daylight — merely holding the egg up to the light 
without resort to any special apparatus or equipment. This is 
frequently done by buyers in country markets for the examination 
of suspected eggs, but is not otherwise a specific test of quality. 
It is claimed, too, by a large number of country buyers and by 
some producers that, from long experience in handling eggs, 
they can detect a bad egg at sight and that the general quality 
of eggs is visible to them without candling which they consider 
to be so much unnecessary labour and expense. The opinion 
of other buyers, with experience of candling and with equal 
experience in buying on the markets, does not accord with this 
view. It is admitted that a considerable proportion of the 
bad and stale eggs show external evidence of their condition, 
but bad eggs may easily be overlooked unless the candling test 
is applied. It is of interest to note that many dealers in Northern 
Ireland who never employed the test before the condition was 
imposed on them by law, now admit its necessity. 

Few individual producers candle eggs in this country and, 
so far as can be ascertained, it is not frequently done by producers 
abroad. If the methods adopted by the producer for the 
collection of eggs are efficient, then it should only be necessary 
for him to candle the doubtful eggs, Such, for example, as those 
gathered from “ stolen ” nests. On the other hand, when 
producers cater for a high-class retail trade, candling of every 
egg is desirable, and, at certain seasons, most necessary, not only 
because retailers have the ready alternative of imported supplies 
of first quality at their command, but because one bad egg, 
undetected, might discredit the whole of a producer’s output, 
and there is always the possibility of abnormalities, even in a 
new laid egg. Duck eggs should be candled at all times, but 
particularly in the autumn if the birds are on free range. Since 
a large proportion of home-produce is marketed by producers 
direct to the retail trade, it is a question for serious consideration, 
whether the neglect by producers of the simple operation of 
candling may not lead the retailer, at certain seasons of the year, 
to prefer tested supplies from abroad to more risky supplies 
produced at home. A home-made candling appliance can be 
very easily and cheaply made, and for those producers, at least, 
who have established valuable connections with the retail trade, 
the game should be worth the candle ! 

Candling by distributors is a fairly frequent practice. Many 
egg merchants candle at all seasons of the year. Others again, 
candle at certain seasons only, as, for example, from the middle 
of April to December, when prices are rising, and there is a 
tendency for producers to hold up supplies. There is also a 
falling off in the quality of imported supplies from certain 

B i 
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countries during the same period due, in some eases, to de- 
preciation in transit in the hot weather and, in others, to a 
fallin g off in the quality of eggs marketed in the harvest season. 
Although, at such times, only test samples are, as a rule, taken 
of the better class imported eggs, the lower grade supplies are 
usually carefully candled. Between December and the middle 
of Ajjril, when the market is falling, there is less risk of bad 
eggs or of supplies being held up. Candling is then frequently 
dispensed with, and, when supplies are heavy, large quantities 
are passed out untested. Some distributors, however, consider 
that in the months of March and April, though supplies are 
flush, there is considerable risk in passing through home produce 
untested owing, mainly, to the frequent inclusion of partially 
incubated eggs in consignments marketed as fresh. 

Candling can hardly be regarded as a proper function of a 
commission salesman, but there are many who find it necessary 
to do so in order to safeguard their own interests, particularly 
when dealing with home produce. Candling is, in any event, a 
necessity for wholesale buyers who depend for their supplies on 
country markets, on collectors, or on producers. 

In the experience of two egg collecting societies the average 
percentage of bad eggs is 1 per cent, with a tendency to increase 
during the months of July and August. 

The monthly percentage of bad eggs, as such, as recorded by 
two other units is as follows : — 



Month. 


Merchant. 


Egg Collecting 
Society. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


January .... 


•13 


•17 


February - - - 


•08 


• 15 


March - 


•08 


•07 


April 


•14 


•10 


May 


•14 


•32 


J une ----- 


■31 


•36 


July 


■ 54 


•40 


August ... . 


■92 


•35 


September - 


• 09 


•21 


October .... 


•58 


•40 


November .... 


•76 


•41 


December ... - 


•18 


•10 



The merchant candled 1,792,080 eggs during a period of 12 
months 1924/25, of which only -28 per cent, came under the 
specific description of “ bad.” 



The figures, in all cases, show highest percentages when the 
market is rising. 

Bad eggs are only part of the trouble ; stale eggs have also to 
be reckoned with. Returns furnished by two buyers in country 
markets in Cornwall during one week in July, 1925, showed 9 • 3 
per cent, and 9 per cent, of eggs rejected on candling as being bad 
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or stale. The weekly egg-grading returns of a Somerset buyer 
who candles and grades systematically and has a large and 
well-established connection, were as follows for the month of 
July, 1925:— 



1D25. 

Week ended. 


1st Grade 
(Fresh 15 lb. 
per 120 and 
upwards). 


Smalls 
(Fresh 
12£ lb.). 


Stale 

(all 

Sizes). 


Bad. 


Cracks. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. ' 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent . 


J uly 4th - 


88-0 


6-1 


4-4 


•6 


•9 


11th - 


87-5 


5- G 


5-4 


•8 


■ 7 


„ ,18 th - 


87-4 


5-6 


5-7 


•7 


•6 


25th - 


88-7 


5-4 


4-3 


•8 


•S 


Aug. 1st - 


87-2 


5-8 


5-9 


• 6 


•5 



These returns show an average of over 6 per cent, of stale, 
bad and cracked eggs over a period of one month in supplies 
bought as new-laid in an area which bears the average reputation 
for the quality of the produce marketed. The returns for the 
month of August were as follows : — 



Firsts. 


Seconds. 


Thirds. 

(Stale.). 


Cracked. 


Bad and 
Broken. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


86-3 


5-2 


6*4 


1-3 


•8 



These results were stated to be better than the average at 
that time of year. 

A further illustration is afforded by the experience of a large 
egg collecting depot which is a co-operative society of producers, 
mainly general farmers. This organisation records the following 
percentage grading returns for periods of one week during the 
months of April, September and December 1924 : — 



One Week. 


Firsts 
(15 lb. 
and up- 
wards). 


Seconds 

(Smalls). 


Thirds 

(Stale). 


Bad. 


Blood. 


Cra eked 
and 

Broken. 




Per 


Per j 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 




cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


April 


68-78 


17-53 


12-08 


•17 


•38 


1-06 


September - 1 


79-6 


5-7 


12-26 


•5 


•57 


1-37 


December 


82-11 


9-86 


6-61 


•05 


•25 


1-12 
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The supplies were delivered as 
and Wood eggs with the stale eggs, 
obtained : — 

April - 
September - 
December - 



new-laid. Glassing the bad 
the following proportions are 

Per cent. 

- 12' 63 

- 13-33 

6-91 



Some weeks must have been much worse as shown by the 
following monthly figures for the year 1924 



Month. 


Firsts, j 


Seconds 
Small), j 


Thirds. 

(Stale). 


Cracked 


Broken. 


Bad. 


Blood. 


Total. 


January - 

February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August • 
September 
October - 
November 
December 


62,404 

110,255 

214,200 

154,906 

205,514 

167,717 

122,562 

130,645 

81,904 

44,759 

36,633 

67,351 


486 

25,581 

74,627 

42,084 

24,556 

3,393 

11,161 

5,523 

3,757 

4,306 

6,807 


26,402 

21,276 

30,144 

28,377 

41,803 

51,204 

33,439 

23,414 

12,423 

7,438 

5,749 

5,684 


460 

1,00S 

2,001 

1,570 

2,420 

1,914 

1,592 

1,569 

814 

454 

314 

561 


351 

784 

1,434 

1,028 

1,470 

1,167 

915 

895 

526 

273 

243 

445 


32 

66 

114 

348 

490 

572 

699 

530 

298 

131 

68 

36 


358 

717 

1,238 

944 

1.367 

1.368 
1,183 
1,138 

579 

309 

203 

251 


90,493 

159,077 

323,758 

229,257 

277,620 

213,942 

163,783 

169,352 

102,067 

57,121 

47,516 

81,135 


Totals 


1,388,851 


202,281 


287,353 


14,677 


9,531 


3,374 


9,655 


1,915,721 



A producers’ organisation in the North of England, candling 
carefully through the year, obtained the following results 



1925. 

Period 

(inclusive). 


Standard 
Grade. 
16 lb. and 
over 

| per 120. 


Small 
Grade. 
13J lb. per 
120. 

1 


Cracked. 


Cooking 

and 

Stale. 


Bad. 

i 


March-May - 


Per cent. 
93-64 


Per cent. 
5-72 


Per cent. 
•28 


Per cent. 
•28 


Per cent. 
•10 


June-August 


94-17 


5-48 


•20 


•09 


•06 



The percentage of cooking, stale and bad eggs found from 
March to May was ■ 38 per cent, and from June to August • 1C per 
cent. These .low percentages can be explained by the fact that 
the organisation concerned is composed mainly of specialist 

egg producers. , _ , 

A large buyer in the eastern counties who candles all tne 
year round obtained the following results in the early part 
of 1925 : — 88 per cent, first grade, 12 per cent, second grade ; 
during the two worst months of the year, the proportion was 
80 per cent, first grade, 20 per cent, second grade. The second 
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grade includes stale, badly stained and small eggs. Collection was 
found to result in 1 per cent, of cracked and broken eggs; 
transport to London accounted for another 2J per cent. 

Though a necessary process, candling adds considerably to 
the difficulties of the wholesale trade in effecting the rapid dis- 
tribution of supplies during the flush season, when the accommoda- 
tion and staff sufficient for dealing with this phase of the work 
at other seasons of the year is seriously overtaxed. Neverthe- 
less, the candling process can be carried out more rapidly than 
is generally believed. The average candler, working at a steady 
pace, but without undue effort, can single-test close to 25 or 
more cases of 360 eggs in a 10-hour working day, which is an. 
average rate of 15 eggs per minute.* Another estimate is that, 
from 2 to 5 cases of 360 eggs can be candled in an hour, according 
to the quality of the eggs and the skill of the candler.f At the 
Anglesey Egg Collecting Depot, where the supplies received need 
careful examination, two women are able to test 6,000 eggs a 
day eaeh.J 

It may be added that many retail traders make a regular 
practice of candling. Some of the large retail catering firms in 
the London district, for instance, subject all their eggs, both 
home-produced and imported, to the candling test and, as a 
rule, the single-egg method is used. This is a natural measure 
of self -protection for retailers to adopt ; there is no buffer between 
them and the consumer. If customers are badly served, the 
retailer promptly loses his trade to a competing establishment. 
Retailers with a high-class trade are, therefore, alert to the 
dangers of the egg business and generally take good care to 
examine all doubtful supplies before sale. In general, however, 
there would seem to he advantages in candling being under- 
taken as close to the point of production as possible in order 
that producers may see or he given first-hand evidence of the 
actual quality of the supplies they are sending in. 

As regards the practice abroad, a considerable proportion of 
imported supplies are, of course, candled before export. In 
some countries where export is under Government control, 
candling is compulsory all the year round. This applies, for 
example, to the Irish Free State, Canada and Esthonia. In 
Canada, the stringent regulations laid down by the Canadian 
Government extend also to eggs fqr domestic consumption in 
Canada. In the United States, an elaborate system of quality 
grades involving candling all the year round has also been 
tentatively drawn up for internal trade. In other countries, such 
as Northern Ireland and Norway, the candling of eggs for export 
is prescribed for certain seasons of the year only. In Northern 



* United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1378, March, 1924. 

f E. W. Benjamin : “ Marketing Poultry Products,” 1923. 
t See Economic Series No. 1 : “ Co-operative Marketing in England 
and Wales.” 
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Ireland, the compulsory candling period (single testing) is from the 
1st May to 31st December, but merchants have been officially 
warned that the obligation rests on them to conduct their business 
in such a way during the first four months of the year as to ensure 
that only fresh or new-laid eggs are included in consignments. 
In Norway, the period is from 1st June to 31st December. In 
Denmark, candling does not appear to be prescribed by law, but 
the same end is achieved by the vigilance of the Government 
Control Service, the officers of -which, in accordance with regula- 
tions dated June, 1925, test samples of eggs proposed for con- 
signment overseas, and for that purpose have access to all railway 
stations and harbour premises and to every hold of a ship in 
which eggs are loaded for export. In countries such as Holland, 
Belgium and France, where no export regulations are in operation, 
some exporters candle all the year round, others from May to 
December only, others rarely ; the course adopted, in any one case, 
depends on business efficiency and on the buyer’s experience 
of the quality of the eggs brought in to the markets where he is 
accustomed to deal. 



CHAPTER Vm.— GRADING. 

There is no more important marketing process than that of 
grading. Grading is the sorting of produce according to certain 
standards of quality. Given reasonable fidelity, in practice, to 
the agreed standards, commodities can be sold merely on grade 
and reputation; inspection by the buyer is unnecessary. This 
leads to considerable saving of time and effort on the part of the 
buyer, whether distributor or consumer. The consumer is, in 
any event, saved the trouble and necessity of being an expert 
judge of the commodities he requires to purchase. Grading 
also increases saleability, and if earned out early enough in the 
distributive process will enable the standardised commodity to 
glide through the channels of trade at reduced cost.* For these 
reasons, grading to recognised standards is considered by many 
to be one of the most hopeful ways of reducing the burdensome 
cost of distribution. In the words of the Linlithgow Committee, 
“ standardisation is a first principle of modern commerce. It 
enables goods to be bought and sold on the faith of their de- 
scription ; it renders valid a comparison between lot and lot and 
between market and market; it is the essential foundation of 
advertisement. ”t Further, just as the State, by weights and 
measures, has established uniform quantitative standards, so in 
an increasing number of countries, the assistance of the State 
has been invoked to secure the adoption of uniform standards 

* T.N. Carver, “ Standardisation in Marketing.” 

| Final Report. Cmd. 2008. 
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of quality for those commodities which lend themselves to 
treatment in this way. 

So far as eggs are concerned, in addition to the preliminary 
weeding out of cracked and dirty specimens, they may be graded 
to (1) colour, i.e., into brown, white and mixed samples, (2) weight, 
or (3) freshness ; some imported supplies are graded to standards 
involving all three qualities, others to standards of size and/or 
freshness. 

(i) Preliminary Selection. 

Rough grading by producers into marketable and unmarketable 
produce is always possible ; eggs which are unfit for food should 
be discarded and those which, though wholesome, are small, 
cracked or dirty should be set aside for home consumption, or 
for local disposal; only selected marketable produce should 
leave the farm. If this were done by all egg -producers, much 
trouble and loss would be saved to the trade, but, as this Report 
has already shown, even this crude and simple sorting is by no 
means generally practised by producers in this country. If 
further illustrations of neglect were needed, there is the fact that 
duck eggs are frequently sold with hen eggs and packed together 
by producers and by dealers in consignments despatched to the 
large wholesale markets. 

(ii) Grading by Colour. 

The separation of the colours is also not general in this country, 
though, as shown in Chapter V, it is frequently practised abroad, 
higher prices being paid for brown eggs in many cases. Since 
there is said to be a specific demand for brown eggs, as such, it 
is a question for consideration whether in some parts of England 
and Wales, wh'ere farm eggs predominate, efforts should not 
be made to cater for the brown egg trade by grading on a colour 
basis. Compared, however, with other egg-grading questions 
which await attention in this country, that of colour-grading 
pales into insignificance. 

(hi) Grading by Weight. 

That some small measure of rough grading to size is gradually 
coming into practice in England and Wales is noticeable in many 
country egg auctions and in a few open markets, small eggs, i.e., 
those weighing less than 2 ounces, being offered by producers 
separately. Producers are sometimes encouraged to grade in 
this way by auctioneers ; at a number of auctions most of the 
producers whose supplies are sufficiently large to make sub- 
division practicable, adopt the method; at others, only a few. 
Practically no encouragement of this method is, however, given 
by dealers in open markets and it is frequently difficult at such 
markets for producers to dispose of small eggs and small lots 
of duck eggs offered for separate sale. Where supplies are sold 
direct by producers to the retail trade, a certain measure of 
rough grading into large eggs, i.e., eggs weighing 2 oz. and 
upwards, and small eggs is not unusual. 
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This method of rough grading by the separation of eggs under 
2 oz. seems rarely to bring any marked financial benefit to the 
producer. At a few auctions, where the practice is common 
and supplies large, the reputation of the auction for graded supplies 
has probably brought about a general improvement in prices. 
In many others, however, ungraded supplies seem to realise 
prices equal to and even better than the average prices obtained 
by graded supplies in the same market, the slightly higher prices 
obtained for the larger samples being more than counterbalanced 
by the lower prices idealised for the “ smalls.” 

There is no doubt that, in many eases, a more precise system 
of grading by weight than the crude separation of “ smalls ” 
could be practised by producers to their ultimate advantage. 
Many examples of this are known. In the main, however, 
precision is more conveniently and uniformly attained at points 
where a sufficiently large volume of supplies has been assembled 
from various sources to make grading not only feasible, but 
commercially necessary. It is a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that so few of the producers’ co-operative organisations’ 11 engaged 
in egg marketing sell their eggs in definite grades. Some do not 
grade at all; others separate the “smalls” only. Those that 
work to a definite grading system show variation in method, 
thus : — 







Grade. 






i. 


ii. 


III. 




Oz. 


Oz. 


Oz. 


Clynderwen and District Farmers’ Society 




i-i(-) 


— 


Co-operative Poultry Products 


i}+ 


1.1 to If 


Iff — ) 


East Sussex Egg and Poultry Society 
Fairford and Cirencester Egg Collecting 


11 + 


ll(-) 




Depot 

Gloucestershire Fruit and Vegetable Co- 


2* 


11 to 2 


ij(— ) 


operative Marketing Society 
Heathfield and District Poultry Keepers’ 


2+ 


2 


2( — ) 


Association - 

Isle of Wight Egg and Poultry Supply 


1J + 


iff— ) 


— 


Depot ------ 


11+ 


iff — > 


— 


t Lancashire Egg Producers - 


2} 


i-i+ 


Iff — ) 


St. Austell and District Co-operative Egg 


(special) 


(standard) 


(smalls) 


and Poultry Society - 


ox 

w 4- 


2 


ii 



* tor particulars of these see Economic Series No. 1, “ Co-operative 
Marketing in England and Wales.” Tables V. and VI. 

1' This organisation has since adopted close grading into four woight 
grades, namely, “ Specials,” 18 lb. ; “ Standards,” 16 lb. ; “ Seconds," 
13£ lb.; “Pullets,” to obtain these grades the following individual egg 
weights are said to be required : — 

“Specials” 2& oz. + 

“Standards” - If „ to 2* oz. 

“Seconds” . - . . - 1* „ „ 1J „ 

“Pullets” 1JW-1 .. 
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The low standard adopted by the Clynderwen Society is 
probably due to the locality of its operations. The Isle of 
Wight, East Sussex and Heathfield Societies, which offer Grade I. 
eggs of a smaller minimum standard than the others, are probably 
not encouraged by the nature of their trade to select a small 
proportion of their supplies for a superior grade, though the 
average weight of their Grade I. supplies probably exceeds that 
of Grade II. of the St. Austell and Lancashire Societies. It is 
of interest to note that the percentage supplies of the Lancashire 
egg-producers for a week in May, 1924, were as follows : — 

Grade Per cent. 

I -------- 8 

II 87 

III - - 5 

It is also stated by this organisation that during the month of 
May the demand for Grade I. eggs, at a price of Is. 8 d. per 120 
above that of Grade II. could not be met from the supplies 
available. It may be added that the price for Grade II. supplies 
was 8 d. per 120 above the average for home produce at this 
period. The company also grades to colour for special orders 
of Grade I. 

Evidence seems conflicting as to whether even moderately 
precise grading systems, such as these, really pay in this country. 
The general experience of collectors, dealers and merchants 
selling to the retail trade is that they do not, owing largely to 
the fact that not all retailers themselves grade to size or 
require graded supplies. So far as auctions that cater for both 
wholesale and retail buyers are concerned, there seems ground 
for the view that such systems are remunerative, though how 
far this is attributable to the method of sale by auction, as such, 
it is difficult to say. The following views of a large auctioneer 
in the west country are of interest : — 

“ As salesmen we know for a fact that grading pays. 
Eor some months past we have graded eggs into three 
classes ourselves — ‘ special ’ (eggs of good size, deep brown 
in colour, and perfectly clean), ‘ ordinary ’ (2-ounce eggs, 
mixed samples, thin shells, in fact the average egg one 
might expect from a dairy), and ‘ pullets ’ (all smalls 
under two ounces). If we find an exceptionally dirty lot 
(which very seldom occurs) or a badly-mixed consignment, 
these are sold apart on their merits or demerits. To 
qualify the statement that grading pays : the ‘ special ’ 
eggs are sold first and those buyers who are keen on a 
particularly fine sample make the bidding keen (it should 
be noted that each vendor’s consignment is sold separately 
in the case of ‘ special ’ eggs) and unconsciously form the 
basis of the price for the ‘ ordinary ’ eggs following on. 
It may be said that the ‘ special ’ eggs are practically all 
purchased by retailers, hotel-keepers, &c. When the sale 
of the ‘ ordinary ’ eggs commences those buyers who have 
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been unsuccessful in their bids for ‘ specials ’ still remain 
in the bidding and their assistance prevents the whole- 
salers from getting their requirements at a bargain price; 
the fact that the wholesale buyer might at any time take 
up the option keeps the small buyers in the bidding. We 
have found that the fear of the big buyer taking the lot 
has maintained our prices. Usually the ‘ special ’ eggs 
have realised Id. or 2d. per dozen more than the ‘ ordinary ’ 
and the price of the ‘ ordinary ’ eggs is not lower than 
would be the case were the ‘ specials ’ not extracted.” 

Satisfactory though this testimony may be, the general 
position appears to be this, that so long as eggs are bought and 
retailed upon the present system of count, there is very little 
incentive for the producer, or for the intermediaries between him 
and the retailer, to trouble to grade the supplies they handle. It 
is not altogether a question of obstinate disinclination to move 
forward with the times. Even if a few producers and distributors 
here and there, perceiving the superior economy of uniform grading 
desire to abandon the present clumsy and confusing procedure, 
there is no recognised grading system in this country which they 
can adopt. The seller has to devise his own standards, and 
although it is true that in many cases packing to a weight of 
15 lh. per 120 is aimed at, yet even this solitary standard camiot 
claim country-wide recognition. Unless, as a first step, English 
eggs are purchased from producers by weight or weight grades 
and sold by retailers on the basis of weight grades, there seems 
very little hope of the trade in English eggs moving out of the 
rut, and advancing by means of uniform and systematic grading 
to that stage of efficiency which will alone enable it to withstand, 
with confidence and solidarity, the highly organised competition 
of carefully graded supplies from abroad. (See also Chapter 
XXIV.) 

In this connection, the following letter which was addressed 
in October, 1925, by the Northern Council of Grocers’ Associa- 
tions to an important producers’ marketing organisation is of 
particular interest : — 

“ At a meeting of my Council yesterday a strong protest 
was raised about the non-grading of English new-laid eggs. 

“ Continental and Irish eggs are now packed according to 
weight and, in the interests of the trade, we shall be glad if some 
scheme can be introduced.” 

Though careful grading is a feature of those imported supplies 
which enter most seriously into competition with home-produced 
eggs, all imported eggs are not graded, though the separation of 
the small eggs is usual and interior quality is, for the most part, 
uniform. The impression that exists outside the trade, that all 
imported produce is graded to size is probably due to the fact 
that wholesale transactions in imported eggs are usually 
conducted on a weight basis. Nevertheless, even those imported 
supplies that are not consigned under a guarantee of weight do, 
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in fact, attain a certain degree of uniformity in the matter of size. 
From many countries the nature of the consignments varies 
with the packers or with the districts from which the eggs 
originate. Buyers of imported eggs in the English markets 
know the grading of the eggs largely in this way. Moroccan 
eggs, for instance, are known as “ Casahlancas,” “ Taffis ” and 
“ Mogadors,” the approximate weights of these being 14, 13 and 
12 lb. to the long hundred respectively. Similarly, Egyptian 
eggs are known in the trade as “ Fayoumis,” “ Beheris ” and 
“ Saidis,” weighing 10 to 11, 10 and 9 lb. to the long hundred 
respectively. 

In an ideally graded sample the size of each egg is the same ; 
it follows that the more uniform the size of the eggs in a sample, 
the better the grading has been carried out. The individual 
eggs making up a sample may, however, show wide variations, 
although the declared weight-grades may be strictly adhered to 
as an average. It should he added that the grading of imported 
supplies is performed by exporters, whether producers’ co- 
operative societies or merchants in business on their own account. 
Danish eggs stand out prominently as examples of good 
grading. Although the export control legislation does not 
prescribe weight grades, but merely requires that the grade 
weight as declared on each package shall be duly attained, as 
many as six weight grades are offered by the Danes, the eggs 
being graded uniformly in grades ranging from 13 to 18 lb. per 
120 eggs, with occasionally larger samples. Dutch eggs are fairly 
uniform in their grading, weight grades of from 15 to 18 lb. per 
120 being commonly in use; the size and grading of Dutch eggs 
are largely known by the districts from which the eggs come. 
Belgian eggs are graded with less variety, 16 lb. being the usual 
standard. French eggs, when available, range from 13 to 18 lb. 
per 120, with special consignments weighing 20 lb. per 120. 
Some French packers grade closely to size; others grade less 
closely and in order to attain the putative average will pack 
eggs differing in weight by as much as £ oz. The eggs vary, 
too, according to the districts where they are produced. 
Normandy eggs, for example, are packed in weight-grades 
ranging from 15 to 18 lb. per 120, as against 13J to 16 lb. per 120 
for Brittany eggs. Many of the Northern Irish eggs, although 
supplied to a statutory guaranteed weight, are not closely graded, 
eggs of the 14 and 17-lb. standard being included in making up a 
weight of say 15J lb. (nominally 16 lb.) per 120 eggs. Some of 
the Italian eggs are also not well graded. Eggs from Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, the Baltic States, Jugoslavia and the Balkans 
are generally fairly uniform in size ; those from Norway are sorted 
for export into seven statutory weight grades ranging from 12 to 
18 lb. per 120, sorting into intermediate J-lb. grades is also 
permissible; those from Esthonia are classified for export into 
three statutory weight grades of 13 to 14, 14 to 16 and over 16 lb. 
per 120. The grading to size of supplies from Canada, South 
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Africa, Australia and New Zealand is well carried out, the 
weights ranging from 14 to 16 lb. per 120, with occasionally 
heavier samples. Eggs from the Argentine average 14-J to 
15 lb. and are not closely graded. Eggs from Egypt are not sold 
on a weight basis, but the district of origin is usually declared 
and this is a sufficient guide for the trade. Chinese eggs are 
graded in size, colour and quality, but are not sold to a declared 
weight ; the grades are known in the trade as “ greens,” “ violets ” 
and “ blacks,” representing approximately 14|, 14 and 131 to 12 lb. 
per 120 respectively. 

In near-European countries, eggs are sometimes graded to size 
by weighing each egg individually. In one instance witnessed 
in Erance, the eggs were weighed into three grades, 20,000 eggs 
a day being said to be graded by one person in this way. More 
usually, grading is carried out by hand and eye, scales being 
resorted to only for verifying the weight of doubtful eggs. This 
seems to be the general practice in Erance. In Holland, where 
grading by hand and eye is also usual, some exporters make a 
practice of weighing every 100 hand-graded eggs before packing ; 
others rely on weighing the cases before despatch, the proportion 
of cases weighed depending on the skill and experience of the 
graders. One large Dutch exporter weighs no more than one 
case in 100, but so skilful is the grading that he definitely 
guarantees each consignment as being of the weight-grade named 
in the consignment note. Danish eggs now arriving on the 
markets are also guaranteed as to weight. Most graded 
imported eggs are, however, sold in this country on a trade 
margin of \ lb. per 120 eggs — which is said to be the allowance 
for shrinkage. Eggs from Northern Ireland carry a statutory 
allowance of J lb. — the 16-lb, pack, for example, must weigh 
not less than 15J lb. per 120 eggs. The eggs are generally weighed 
in grading trays which hold this number. (See Eig. 9.) 

Various devices, such as grading trays with rings of different 
diameters, have been tried to simplify the work of grading, 
but few have proved satisfactory. An interesting combined 
candling and grading plant used by an exporter in France is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations (Eig. 7 and 8). This 
plant was made in England some 30 years ago to the owner’s 
own design. The eggs arriving from market are unpacked on 
to a table, dirty and cracked eggs being set aside. Here they 
are placed on a revolving band, which is jointed and articulated 
like a chain roller. This carries them through the candling 
chamber and over a strong light, 120 eggs being over the light 
at one time. Issuing from the candling chamber, the eggs are 
automatically ejected on to the grading table, which slopes 
away appreciably in both directions. The eggs roll gently 
down the slopes until stopped by bars placed across the table 
at different heights. The largest eggs are caught by the first 
bar and the remainder pass on until caught at different points 
according to their size, the smallest egg reaching the bottom of 
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the table. The whole process of candling and grading is carried 
out at a steady speed, the eggs being removed into special 
packing trays by eight workers posted at the different points 
on the grading table. The plant is said to grade five cases, 
or 7,200 eggs per hour 1 , and for the purpose of unpacking, 
preliminary sorting, candling, grading and packing this number, 

17 people are kept busily employed. On the ground that a 
large staff and large supplies are necessary to enable it to be 
worked to best advantage, the plant may be open to adverse 
criticism. The risk of breakages must also be taken into 
consideration. The owner has, however, had the plant in con- 
tinuous use for 30 years. The loss from breakages in his 
experience is very small, though this may possibly be due to the 
fact that the supplies dealt with are mainly large brown eggs 
which are notoriously strong in shell. 

(iv) Grading by Weight and Interior Quality. 

Grading by weight is not, of course, an indication of interior 
quality, and, of itself, it is valueless unless, to the eggs so graded, 
a presumptive standard of freshness is attached. So far as 
this country is concerned, fresh, i.e., non-preserved eggs are 
always assumed to be “ new-laid,” but this expression has never 
been defined. It is common experience that it covers varying 
degrees of freshness and is frequently somewhat generously 
interpreted. 

Most imported fresh supplies carry a presumptive standard 
of freshness. Irrespective of weight grades, the tendency in 
those countries which have adopted export-control legislation, 
or legislation to control internal marketing, is towards the 
establishment of uniform standards of freshness, based on an 
examina tion of the condition of the egg contents. Countries 
such as Canada, Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, Norway 
and Esthonia, prescribe testing by candling either throughout the 
year or for certain periods (see Chapter VII.). Norwegian eggs 
for export are required by regulations issued in July, 1925, to be 
“ absolutely fresh,” but this is not defined in terms of candled 
appearance; they travel under the statutory designation of 
“ new-laid eggs.” Though many weight-grades are officially 
recognised in Norway only one interior quality grade has thus 
been recognised ; it is so vaguely defined that the maintenance 
of a high standard would appear to depend on the vigilance of 
the official control service. In Northern Ireland, on the other 
hand, as shown in Chapter VII., a pass-test based on candled 
appearance has been explicitly defined, but here again only one 
interior quality grade is recognised. The same applies to the 
Irish Free State except that a “ Trade ” grade is permitted for 
egg 5 which show an air space exceeding that prescribed for 
“ Fresh ” eggs, namely & inch. In those months of the year 
when candling is optional in Northern Ireland, eggs pass out 
on the strength of the weight-grades only, though the onus 
is on the exporter to dispatch a good article. 
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It is obvious that if a number of interior quality grades based 
on candled appearance can be drawn up and if, further, these 
can be applied in practice to weight grades, then the number 
of possible commercial grades is considerably increased, the 
grades themselves are, as it were, refined, and the general 
all-round quality of eggs marketed under such grades will be 
known to a high degree of precision. Interior quality grades 
could, of course, he applied as the sole method of grading, but 
under present conditions of retail sale this would be even less 
effective than the use of weight grades only. The simplest, 
though not the best, example of combined weight and quality 
grading is afforded by Denmark. In Denmark, candling is not 
prescribed for any season of the year, nor, as has been shown, 
are definite weight-grades laid down. Two interior quality 
grades are, however, recognised in the regulations issued in 
June, 1925, namely, “ Fresh Danish Eggs ” and “ Danish Eggs, 
Second Grade.” The first grade is not applicable to preserved 
eggs or to eggs which “ on candling show a large ah - space or 
strongly mottled shells.” The second grade is applied to non- 
preserved eggs which are not regarded as good enough 'for the 
first. Here, again, much is left to the exporter and to the 
efficiency of the Government Control Service ; hut it is obvious 
that since Denmark packs in six weight-grades, there are twelve 
commercial grades of Danish eggs normally available, apart from 
cold stored and preserved eggs, which are classified separately, 
not only by Denmark, but, apparently, hv all countries which 
regulate the trade. 

Esthonia affords another interesting example. According to 
regulations made in August, 1925, Esthonian eggs for export 
are graded on the basis of interior quality as follows : — 

1st Quality. — Yolk transparent and scarcely visible in the 
middle of the egg ; white transparent and firm ; ah space 
not exceeding 5 mm. deep ; shell clear, slightly freckled, 
and clean. Eggs with air space not deeper than 3 mm., 
white quite firm, and shell completely clean, that have not 
stood at any time at a temperature below 2° C., may be 
marked “Extra Selected.” 

2nd Quality.— Yolk clearly visible, moves freely; white 
transparent, but watery; shell freckled, air space 5 to 
10 mm. deep ; shell may be slightly discoloured. 

Eggs graded in accordance with these standards are packed 
according to weight into three categories 

(A) 59 grammes and over (16 lb. per 120 approx.). 

(B) 53 to 59 grammes (14 to 16 lb. approx.). 

(C) 48 to 53 grammes (13 to 14 lb. approx.). 

thus making six commercial grades in all, apart from “ Extra 
Selected ” and preserved eggs. 

When the highest weight and highest interior quality grades 
are interlocked as one grade and the same principle is applied 
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in descending order for all grade variations of both weight and 
interior quality, it follows that a more rigid grading system is 
obtained. Canada affords an example of this. The Canadian 
regulations have already been referred to. First issued in 
1922, they were regarded as a considerable departure from any 
regulations adopted by other countries. To the specifications as 
to interior quality shown on pages 31 and 32 should be added 
the following weight grades : — 

Class I. : Fresh Egos. 

Grade A., Specials. — Eggs of uniform size, weighing 25 oz. 
to the dozen and over 

Grade B., Extras. — Eggs reasonably uniform in size, 
weighing at least 24 oz. to the dozen 

Sub-Grade (1) Pullet Extras. — Eggs which have the 
quality of extras, but which fall short in weight, shall be 
known as pullet extras, providing they weigh at least 
20 oz. to the dozen 

Grade C. Firsts. — Eggs weighing at least 22 £ oz. to the 
dozen 

Grade D. Seconds.— (No weight-grade.) 

Cold stored, preserved and cracked and dirty eggs are 
separately classified. 

Under this system only the largest and freshest eggs qualify 
for the “ Specials ” grade ; smaller eggs, equally fresh, take 
rank as “ Extras ” or “ Firsts,” according to size, but irrespective 
of freshness. Failure as regards either weight or freshness suffices 
to degrade. Perfectly fresh eggs that happen to be, say, 

l£th oz. in weight are doomed to Grade C. in company with 

eggs of all sizes that are, say, from two to three weeks old. 
These grades apply by regulation to eggs sold both wholesale 
and retail, that is to say, the classes and grades of eggs 

offered for sale by wholesalers and retailers must he duly 

declared. Payment for eggs received on consignment or bought 
for resale must he made on the basis of at least two of the 
standard grades referred to. 

In the United States, an even more complicated system has 
been drafted.* The U.S. national standards of quality for 
individual eggs are as follows : — 

* See U.S. Dept. of. Agriculture leaSet on Egg Standardisation 
October, 1925. 
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Tentative. U.S. Standards of Quality for Individual Eggs. 



Quality 

Factors. 






Specific 


tion of each Quality Factor. 






Special. 


Extra. 


Standard. 


Trade. 


Standard Dirty. 


Trade Dirty. 


Check or Crack. 


Shell - 


Clean; sound- 


Clean ; sound - 


Clean ; sound 


Clean; sound - 


Stained or dirty, 

but sound. 


Stained or dirty, 
but sound. 


Clean or dirty ; 
cracked, but not 
leaking. 


Air Cell 


J in. or less, 
localized ; re- 


i in. or less, 
localized; re- 


$ in. or less; lo- 
calized; maybe 
slightly tremu- 
lous. 


May be over jin. ; 
may be bubbly 
or freely mobile. 


j in. or less; lo- 
calized ; may be 
slightly tremu- 
lous. 


May lie over jin. ; 
may bo bubbly 
or freely mobile. 


Maybe over jin. ; 
may bo bubbly 
or freely mobile. 


Yolk - 


May bo dimly 


May be visible 


May bo visible ; 


May be plainly 
visible ; dark in 
colour ; freely 
mobile. 


May be visible; 
mobile. 


May be plainly 
visible ; dark in 
colour ; freely 
mobile. 


May bo plainly 
visible; dark in 
colour ; freely 
mobile. 


White - 


Firm ; clear - 


Firm ; clear - 


Reasonably firm 


May be weak and 
watery. 


Reasonably firm 


May be weak and 
water}’. 


May be weak and 
watery. 


Germ - 


No visible de 
velopment. 


No visible de- 
velopment. 


may be slightly 
visible. 


Development 
may be clearly 
visible, but no 
blood showing. 


Development 
may be slightly 
visible. 


Development 
may be clearly 
visible, but no 
blood showing. 


Development 
may be clearly 
visible, but no 
blood showing. 
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In the purchase of eggs from producers by retailers, higglers and others, the following buying grades 
the national standards are proposed : — 

Tentative U.S. Buying Grades for Eggs. 



Grades. 


Average Weight. 


Shell. 


Air Cell. 


Yolk. 


White. 


Germ. 


Extras 


24 oz. net per doz. with mini- 
mum at the rate of 22 oz. for 
individual eggs. 


Clean; sound - 


Depth of J in. 
less ; localized ; 
regular. 


May be visible 


Firm ; clear - 


No visible de- 
velopment. 


Standards - 


24 oz. net per doz. with mini- 
mum at the rate of 22 Oz. for 
individual eggs. 


Practicallyelean ; 
sound. 


Depth of § or 
less ; localized ; 
may be slightly 
tremulous. 


May be visible ; 
mobile. 


Reasonably 

firm. 


may be slightly 
visible. 


Trades 


22 oz. net per doz. with mini- 
mum at the rate of 18 oz. for 
individual eggs. 


Clean or dirty; 
sound. 


Depth may be 
over § ; may be 
bubbly or freely 
mobile. 


May be plainly 
visible ; freely 
mobile. 


May be weak 
and watery. 


Development 
may be clearly 
visible, but no 
blood showing. 


Checks and 
Cracks. 


No specified or minimum 
weight required. 


Clean or dirty; 
checked or 
cracked, but 

not leaking. 


Conditions of air 


cell, yolk, white and germ sam 
the grade of trades. 


as permitted in 
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It will be seen that in the buying grades the weight factor 
is introduced, and the “ Special ” standard is dropped. There 
are three buying grades for sound eggs. 

The “ Special ” standard makes its first appearance in the 
grades prescribed for the wholesale trade. The four grades of 
“ Specials,” “ Extras,” “ Standards ” and “ Trades ” are each 
divided into four sub-grades, numbered 1 to 4, which respectively 
indicate that the lot contains 80, 70, 60 and 50 per cent, of eggs 
of the standard quality of “ Specials,” “ Extras,” “ Standards ” 
and “ Trades,” as the case may be. Four grades of “ Standard 
Dirties ” and one of “ Trade Dirties ” and one of “ Checks or 
Cracks ” are provided, making no less than 22 commercial grades 
for the wholesale trade. These grades relate to interior quality 
only, weight and colour being supplementary factors employed 
in the establishment of classes within the specified grades. 

Eggs for retail sale are graded into “ Specials,” “ Extras,” 
“ Standards ” and “ Trades ” ; each of these grades is sub-graded 
into No. I and No. 2, No. 1 contains 80 per cent, of the standard 
quality, and No. 2, 70 per cent. There are thus eight retail grades 
in all. The wholesale and retail grades are practically identical, 
except that no eggs of the quality of “ Trades ” and “ Trade 
Dirties ” are permitted as tolerance in the first three retail grades, 
the object of the retail grading being to provide a uniform 
quality product free from inedible eggs or of eggs of very inferior 
quality. 

(v) Suggested Grading System for English Eggs. 

The following system of grading home-produced eggs is 
suggested for consideration. 

(a.) Weight Grades . — It would appear from the general evidence 
that the average weight standard of home-produced eggs can be 
put at 2 oz. each, or 15 lb. per 120. The London Egg Exchange 
(see p. 112) has ruled that an allowance of \ lb. per 120 eggs 
less than the declared weight is permissible for imported supplies. 
If this margin were accepted for home produce, it would be 
desirable to adopt a grading scale rising by 1 lb. per 120 eggs. 
This would require very close grading and lead to difficulty in 
dealing with the innumerable small consignments which make 
up the trade in home-produced supplies. A tolerance of | lb. 
per 120 eggs, as in Northern Ireland, would be more suitable for 
British conditions, and also allow for lack of skill in grading at 
the outset. Moreover, the adoption of this margin in Northern 
Ireland was considered necessary to cover the difference in 
natural weight between spring and autumn supplies. Weight 
grading is, in any event, but supplementary to grading for 
interior quality, which must and should always rank higher in 
impo.tance with home-produced supplies. Further, since there 
are so many small buyers engaged in the home trade and the 
eggs themselves cover a wide range of weights, it follows that 
close grading is not only undesirable in itself, hut might result 
in the ho ding up of consignments. This is the last thing that 
should happen to home-produced supplies. 
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The following national weight-grades are, therefore, put 
forward for consideration : — 



Suggested National Weight-Grades for Fresh and Preserved 
including Gold-stored Home-Produced Eggs. 





Weight per 120 Eggs. 


Minimum 

Egg 

Weight. 


Nominal. 


Actual. 






Lb. 


Lb. 


Oz. 


Specials 


17 


16£ to 17 


2-1 


Standards - 


154 


15 to 154 


1-8' 


Smalls - 


14 


134 to 14 


1| 



The 17 lb. grade, with a margin of | lb., would cover a 
variation in egg weight of from 2$ oz. as a minimum — equal to 
15 lb. 15 oz. per 120 — to a weight of 2f oz. as a maximum- 
equal to 17 lb. 13 oz. per 120, but there would, of course, be no 
fixed maximum for this grade in practice. The 15$ lb. grade, with 
a margin of $ lb., would permit a variation in egg weight of from 
1} oz. — equal to 14 lb. 1 oz. per 120 — to under 2$ oz., equal to 
15 lb. 15 oz. per 120. No minimum limit is suggested for the 
14 lb, grade, which is approximately a pullet grade, but a $ lb. 
margin is suggested as in the case of the two other grades. It 
is believed that the national grades here proposed will be found 
to be convenient to specialist producers and equally accom- 
modating for the produce of general farms. They should place 
the home-produced egg in a good position to compete with the 
higher grade imports and tend to raise the standard of home 
produce generally. Tor sale retail to consumers, home-produced 
eggs, if sold by count, should be sold under the designation of 
the national grades (see Chapter XXIV.), but it may be pointed 
out that the grades recommended also fit into the retail sale of 
eggs by actual weight, thus : — 

Specials 7 eggs per lb. 

Standards 8„„„ 

Smalls 9 „ „ „ 

This idea of fixing a minimum weight for individual eggs in 
the weight grades has been adopted by South Africa in regulations 
under date August 1925, as follows : — 

Minimum Egg Weight. 



oz. 

Extra Selected 17 lb. per 120 - - 2$ 

Special „ (1) 16 „ „ „ - - 2 

„ (2) 15 „ „ „ - - 1-1 

Selected 13$ „ „ „ - - lj 

Smalls — Eggs under 13J lb. per 120. 
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It will be noticed that the conditions attaching to these grades 
in the matter of minimum weight for individual eggs afford less 
latitude than those suggested for home-produced supplies. Mini- 
mum weights for individual eggs have also been adopted by the 
Irish Free State in Regulations dated July, 1925. 

(b) Interior Quality Grades. — Grading must take some cognis- 
ance of interior quality if it is to be effective. Although the term 
“ new laid ” has never been satisfactorily defined, it is a term 
which should be available for explicit use in the marketing of 
home produce. Actually, however, an egg newly laid, though 
usually, is not always an egg of the highest quality, and, in 
addition to. the time factor, it is necessary to rely on other 
qualifications which, taken together, afford an unequivocal 
indication of quality. These qualifications are concerned with 
condition of shell, size of air space, clearness and density of 
white, visibility of yolk and absence of abnormalities. {See 
page 31.) 

It would appear sufficient, at this stage, to confine the term 
“ new laid ” to fresh eggs that have not been cold stored or 
preserved in any way, and show the following characteristics : — 

Shell. — C lean and sound. 

Yolk. — T ranslucent, or faintly, but not clearly, visible. 

White. — T ranslucent and firm. 

Ant Space. — Not exceeding J inch in depth. 

This is, in effect, the pass test adopted by the Government 
of Northern Ireland in recent regulations. If the weight grades 
suggested above for home-produced supplies are accepted, then 
English eggs would be sold as “ English New Laid Specials,” 
“ English New Laid Standards ” and “ English New Laid 
Smalls.” English eggs not conforming to the interior quality 
standard proposed would be sold merely as “ English Specials,” 
“ English Standards ” or “ English Smalls,” to which the prefix 
“Trade” “Pickled” “Processed” or “Chilled” would be added, 
as the case might be, in respect of eggs that have been preserved. 
Since freshness is their natural and principal asset, home-produced 
eggs should have no difficulty in complying with the somewhat 
generous definition of “ new laid ” here proposed, which is also 
practicable for application to the retail trade. {See page 51.) 
It is for consideration what steps should be taken to protect 
the suggested definition. {See Chapter XNIV.) 

If there is support for the view that a more stringent standard 
is desirable in order to associate the term “ new laid ” more 
specifically with keeping qualities, then the following quality 
grades for fresh home-produced eggs are suggested for con- 
sideration : — 

“ New Laid ” Eggs Of special quality - Clean and sound in shell; 

air cell not exceeding 
f inch ; white, clear and 
strong ; yolk dimly 
visible. 
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“ Fresh ” Eggs 



“ Cooking ” Eggs 



Suitable for boiling, 
poaching and frying. 



Suitable for all other 
cooking purposes. 



Clean and sound in shell ; 
air cell not exceeding 
| inch ; white, firm and 
clear; yolk free and 
may be slightly visible. 

Sound in shell; air cell 
exceeding f inch ; white 
may be weak but clear ; 
yolk free and may be 
plainly visible. 



The suggested quality grades would be combined, in practice, 
with the proposed weight grades. Thus, the consumer would 
demand “ English New Laid Specials 33 or “ English Fresh Smalls 33 
or “ English Cooking Standards 55 and so on. 

How far three interior quality grades are a desirable innovation 
under existing conditions is, at least, a matter of opinion. Cer- 
tainly, the distinction between quality grades must, in practice, 
he largely a matter of human judgment. No two candlers will 
grade in exactly the same way and the tendency is for relative 
differences rather than absolute conditions to be measured.* 
It seems incongruous, too, to think of home-produced eggs in 
terms other than that of “ new laid,” and it might, very well 
he in the home producer’s im mediate and ultimate interest to 
avoid the laxity encouraged by the admission of inferior grades. 



CHAPTER IX.— PACKAGES AND PACKING. 

This Chapter deals with the pac k i n g of eggs for transit and 
with the packages customarily in use for the purpose. It is not 
concerned with the packing methods and containers employed 
by producers when bringing their eggs short distances to market. 

(i) Home Produce. 

(a) The Carton.— The carton, which is a pasteboard package 
capable of bolding 1 dozen eggs, is occasionally used by producers 
when selling eggs direct to the consumer. Several instances are 
also kn own where the carton is in use by large retail distributors 
for the packing of eggs of special quality to meet particular 
demand. In some instances, the producers supply the cartons, 
undertake daily delivery of the eggs to the retailers' premises and 
receive 3 d. a dozen above current prices. The carton is, for all 
practical purposes, the smallest unit package in use. The eggs 
are held in a series of cardboard divisions, known as a * filler, 
and arranged in 3 rows of 4 eggs. The advantage of the carton, 
lies in its handiness and tolerable safety. It can be easily sealed, 

* E. W. Benjamin : “ Marketing of Poultry Products,” New York, 
1923. 
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so that substitution is impossible ; hence it is also a convenient 
medium of advertisement for first quality produce. On the other 
hand, there is some objection to cartons on the ground that 
damage to one egg involves the risk that the others may also be 
spoiled, and, further, that the cartons being sealed, eggs cracked 
in course of delivery cannot be detected before receipt by the 
customer. The following experience of a large producers’ co- 
operative organisation in the West of England is of interest : — 

“ The cartons were sealed with gummed labels which 
bore the particulars shown in the subjoined specimen. 

“ Their use (cost to vendor complete with labels lid 
per dozen) was well justified by the prices realised during 
the first few months when they were mostly purchased by 
a certain buyer. We afterwards discovered that the 
buyer in question was selling the eggs for ‘ sitting.’ This 
discovery rather discouraged us. The extra prices towards 
the end of the trial just about covered the cost of the 
cartons and out of about 30 original users we dropped to 
three and when our stock of cartons was expended we 
ceased the practice.” 



Graded 

NEW LAID EGGS 
Guaranteed 

Laid within days of this date. 

(Date) 

Packer No Lot No 

This Guarantee only holds good whilst label is unbroken. 



(b) Panel Post Packages . — The carriage of eggs by parcel 
post gives considerable trouble to the postal authorities when 
the eggs are not suitably packed. The traffic in eggs is, however, 
mainly in the distribution of hatching eggs ; it is not extensive 
and is believed to have declined in recent years. Compartment 
boxes capable of holding 12 to 15 eggs are generally used. A 
wooden or other rigid box with suitable partitions and a well- 
fitting lid is recommended by the postal authorities. It is also 
recommended that each egg should be wrapped separately in 
paper or other soft material, that vacant spaces should be filled 
with paper or material such as cotton waste and that the cover of 
the parcel should be conspicuously marked “ Eggs.” It is 
obvious, however, that packages for use in parcel post must be 
not only substantial, but as fight as possible in order to reduce 
postage costs. The cost of carriage by parcel post is referred to 
later — see Chapter XIII. 
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(o) The Egg Case . — Apart from miscellaneous small cases, 
holding anything from 2 to 24 dozen eggs, which are to be 
found in use for the conveyance of eggs from producers to 
retailers or consumers, quarter cases, i.e., cases holding 3 long 
hundreds (or 30 dozen) are commonly used by the wholesale 
trade for the packing of home-produced eggs. Those in use 
leave much to be desired, both as regards uniformity and 
condition. Style varies in detail ; weight, strength and cost 
vary to an appreciable degree. Those of the better type are 
frequently provided with hinges, fasteners and padlocks; others 
are hinged, but secured with string and lead seals or roped. 
Sometimes the lids are separate and fastened down with nails. 
Usually, but not always, the cases are divided by a partition 
across the centre to give additional strength. 

As a rule, honeycomb “ fillers ” are used. Some are of thin 
cardboard of inferior quality and, not infrequently, the cardboard 
has a distinct odour which is imparted to the eggs. The fillers 
and divisions vary in size in accordance with the case. Some of 
them are not suited to hold the size of egg for which they are used 
and lead to unnecessary breakages. The fillers in common use 
hold either 2-|- or 3 dozen eggs in each half of the case, making 
5 or 6 dozen to a layer, and 6 or 5 layers to the case. They are 
usually interleaved horizontally with flats of cardboard or felt; 
wood-wool, hay or similar material is sometimes used instead. 
The eases are also padded top and bottom with hay, straw or 
wood-wool or with double flats. 

Non-returnable cases to hold 30-dozen eggs are made in this 
country at a cost of 2s. to 2s. 6 d., but there is, as yet little or 
no demand for them. English-made cases hi ordinary use are 
generally of the returnable type. These are more costly than the 
non-returnable cases, but there are many comparatively' cheap 
returnable cases on the market which are both practical and 
serviceable. On the other hand, many of the cases in use are 
expensive and cost anything from 12s. 6 d. to 30s. each. Some 
of the better finished of these are provided with felt-lined trays 
to hold each egg in a pocket, and are especially suitable for the 
transport of hatching eggs for which purpose they are largely 
used; although costly, they are also used to some considerable 
extent for the transit of market eggs by, and between, producers 
and retailers. Many egg dealers in a large way of business 
have adopted their own special types of returnable cases which 
cost from 4s. 6 d. to 8s. 6 d. each when bought in bulk. 

Considerable quantities of second-hand imported 30-dozen 
eases have been brought into use in recent years. Many of them 
are very light in weight and are totally unsuited for repeated use. 
They were constructed for single journeys only and require 
continual repair if used again and again. The lids, in particular, 
become unsound with constant nailing. Many of these cases 
are sent out by egg merchants, who also handle imported eggs, 
for the purpose of collecting their supplies of home produce. 
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They are also bought by both producers and dealers from 
merchants in the wholesale markets and from retailers. In 
many instances, they have been found unsatisfactory and their 
use has declined to a certain extent. But they are still largely 
used for the transport of eggs by rail and, to a still greater extent, 
by dealers and producers for carrying eggs to and from markets 
by road. The usual trade price for such cases varies round about 
Is. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to find that many of 
the 30-dozen cases in use, up and down the country, by higglers, 
dealers and others, for the transport of English eggs are dirty 
and disreputable in the extreme and such as to detract from the 
appearance of eggs packed in them. The fillers are often 
weakened or broken by continuous wear, and unfit to withstand 
the jolts and jars which are inevitable even with careful handling ; 
their use, in a defective condition, leads frequently to breakages 
which would not otherwise occur. Moreover, the fillers and flats 
are often found to be badly soiled as a result of casualties in 
previous consignments and it is not unusual to find cases with 
an unpleasant and musty smell sufficient to taint any eggs 
packed in them. It is true that felt pads, between layers, reduce 
the risk of breakage ; on the other hand, their replacement is 
costly, and there is a temptation to continue to use them when, 
owing to mustiness, their replacement is long overdue. Wood- 
wool and hay are used as pads to a lesser extent and although 
they are, on the whole, more suitable provided they are used in a 
dry and sweet condition, there is some objection to the use of 
loose material on account of its untidy appearance. 

Practically the only part of the country where cases of a 
non-returnable type are in use is Cornwall, where the package is 
distinctive. The Cornish case was introduced about 35 years 
ago and holds five long hundreds (600 eggs) packed in four 
layers. It is without fittings and measures 36 in. long, 21 in. 
wide and 10 in. deep, and weighs 12 \ to 14 lb. It is made in the 
county at a cost of from Is. Bd. to Is. Sri. The eggs are packed 
in straw, each row being separated by a thin straw hand (Eig. 15). 
When skilfully packed, the appearance is very neat and losses from 
breakages very small. It is the experience of some packers who 
use both the Cornish and the 30-dozen sectional case that the 
loss is considerably less with the former than with the latter. 
This is said to be due to the fact that the extra size and weight 
of the Cornish case necessitates handling by two people. The 
breakages which do occur are due to the up-ending and trundling 
of the box on its comers when moved single handed. Hope 
handles at either end of the box are sometimes provided to 
facilitate handling. 

There is complaint of the use of dirty straw in Cornish packing, 
but the best packers are most careful of this, and in some instances, 
cover the top layer of eggs with paper to prevent dust from 
the straw spoiling their appearance. Damp straw is also com- 
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plained of, but this can frequently be traced to lack of care in 
transit, and to the exposure of the cases to rain during cartage 
and on railway platforms. There is more justification for the 
complaint that the cases, though intended as non-returnable, 
are, generally, used over and over again with the result that 
they are frequently to be found in a condition which brings 
unmerited discredit on the produce. 



(ii) Imported Produce. 

There is some variation hr the types of egg oases received 
from abroad, which is understandable having regard to the 
variety of countries which export eggs to Great Britain. 

The case still mostly used is that containing 12 long-hundred 
(1,440) eggs. This is a long, flat, non-returnable, wooden ease 
partitioned midway by double boards which have sufficient 
space between to allow for a saw cut, so that it can be readily 
divided into two half-cases if desired. Its dimensions vary, 
but in general, it measures roughly 6 ft. 9 in. long, 1 ft. 9 in. wide 
and 10 in. deep. Owing to its size and weight, it has to be 
handled by two people, which is said to ensure careful treatment. 
It is in use for the packing of eggs from Denmark, Holland, Prance, 
Belgium, Russia, China and most of the States in Eastern and 
Southern Europe, but there are variations in type in some 
instances and in the quantities packed. In most countries, 
including Denmark, Holland, Prance, Belgium and Italy, the 
quantities packed vary according to the weight grades of the 
eggs; thus 18 lb. eggs are packed in slightly smaller cases con- 
taining eight long hundreds (960) eggs, while 17 lb. eggs are made 
up into consignments of 1,080 and so on, while cases are frequently 
sent from Italy containing 1,380 eggs and from Egypt as many 
as 1,680. 

The eggs are usually packed in three or four layers. Fillers 
are not used in the long cases ; the eggs he in contact with each 
other, several hundreds being exposed to view when the cases 
are opened. The packing material used between each layer 
and in lining the ends and sides is either Btraw or odourless 
wood-wool. Wood-wool is taldng the place of straw to a con- 
siderable extent as it is less dusty and causes less trouble from 
damp, but it is more expensive. The selected rye and wheat 
straw used by many French packers is said, however, to be 
very dry and clean. Some exporters persevere with straw in the 
belief that .wood-wool packing betrays foreign origin. Rice 
husks form the packing material in the Chinese cases, as also 
in the 30-dozen cases in which some of the best samples of Chinese 
eggs are consigned. 

It is difficult to obtain figures of original cost for foreign cases 
hut evidence goes to show that the long cases in Belgium and 
France cost about 15 francs (say 3s.) including packing, which, 
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if wood-wool, amounts to about 5 francs (say Is.) a case. Cases 
and packing are frequently bought a year in advance in order 
to ensure dryness and good condition when required for use. 

Although the large case is said to carry with greater safety, 
a number of countries, including Holland, Belgium and France, 
also use the 30-dozen ease, with fillers or sections, and there are 
signs that its use is increasing owing to its convenience for the 
retail trade and for large-scale consumers such as hotels and 
restaurants. The 30-dozen eases are, as a rule, indivisible, but 
sometimes, though rarely, divisible into two. The cost of this 
package in France and Belgium can be put at about 4 fr. 50 (or 
a little under Is.) for the box, and about Is. 4 d. altogether, 
including the 10 sections. The increasing use of cases with 
sections or fillers is probably due, in part, to the railway 
regulations which require that, before claims in respect of 
breakages can be entertained, each egg shall occupy a separate 
compartment and be surrounded by soft packing material. The 
latter part of this regulation is, however, seldom complied with. 
An interesting development in the imported-egg trade is the 
recent appearance of the large case divided by cross partitions 
into three cases each holding 30-dozen. Canadian, South African, 
Argentine and New Zealand eggs also arrive in 30-dozen sectional 
cases ; they are well made, but the fillers and flats employed are, 
in many instances, somewhat frail. The cases have a single 
division across the middle which gives additional strength : the 
fact that the cases are handled in bulk, that they and the fillers 
are new and that the eggs are of fairly uniform shape and size 
probably explains why breakages are inconsiderable. A variation 
from this type is afforded by the Norwegian 30-dozen case which 
has no transverse division, each filler extending the full length 
of the box and carrying 6-dozen eggs. The box is very strong 
and well made, with good quality fillers ; when available, it is 
quickly bought second-hand by dealers. Norway has also 
recently introduced a striking non-returnable package which is 
a divided ease containing S long hundreds (80 dozen) altogether 
and arranged in four layers on each side. Fillers holding 120 
eggs are used. This case is exceptionally well-made but costs 
in Norway, where timber is comparatively cheap, 7-0 Kroner 
or about 6s. (Figs. 13 and 14.) 

Irish eggs, both from Northern Ireland and the Free State, 
are mainly packed in divisible cases holding 6 long-hundreds 
(60 dozen). The 30-dozen sectional cases are, however, used to 
a considerable extent. Irish packers are experienced in packing 
the 60-dozen cases and many of the consignments from the North 
of Ireland, in particular, are models of expert work. Straw was 
mainly used for packing in the past, but damp and dirty straw was 
always a cause of trouble. There has been considerable 
improvement since the operation of the egg marketing regula- 
tions, and in Northern Ireland, wood-wool has now largely 
replaced the use of straw. The eases are non-returnable; the 
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60-dozen ease costs from Is. 3 d. to Is. 8 d.. while the 30-dozen 
case, with fillers and flats, costs from 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

Taking imported eggs as a whole, the packing is so skilful 
that it is difficult to single out consignments from any particular 
source for distinction, but Danish, French and Dutch packs are, 
perhaps, the more conspicuous examples of effective craftsman- 
ship. The close grading of the Danish eggs is not only attractive 
in appearance but considerably facilitates their safe packing. 
It is of interest to note the figures given by one firm of retailers 
who distribute large quantities of Danish eggs all over England ; 
these show, over a period of 12 months, an average breakage, 
inclusive of exceptionally damaged consignments, of only 33 
eggs per case, or slightly over 2J per cent.* The packing of the 
French and the Dutch brown eggs is also attractive, the occasional 
practice of picking out a pattern with white eggs on the top layer 
of brown eggs draws attention to their fine appearance.f There 
is no doubt that the grading of imported eggs to weight is a great 
asset in packing, particularly so in the long cases where the eggs 
are packed tightly together in layers without recourse to fillers; 
unevenness in the layers might jeopardise a whole consignment. 
The cases in use for imported supplies are standardised for each 
country within narrow limits; if fillers are used, they are of 
suitable dimensions to meet the various grades. 

A number of countries, including Canada, Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Free State, Norway and Esthonia prescribe, by regulation, 
and in varying degrees of detail, the type of packages and the 
methods of packing that may be employed. Others, such as 
Denmark, make no special reference to packages or packing in 
theh regulations. Others, again, such as Holland, France, 
Belgium and Italy have, as yet, no regulations at all. Those 
countries which have passed egg-marketing regulations usually 
prescribe the nature and location on the packages of trade 
designations and descriptions and reserve some control over the 
brands that may be used. 



(iii) Suggestions for Home Produce. 

There seems a fair degree of trade support for the view that 
reasonable measures should be taken to bring about uniformity 
in the packages in use for home-produce, if only to ensure its 
more attractive display. 

The returnable package in the egg trade seems to be as much 
a source of trouble and annoyance as in the case of other 
commodities, such as fruit and vegetables. This is notably so as 
regards egg packages in and out of the wholesale markets. The 
fact is that all 30-dozen oases, whether home-made or second- 
hand imported, are looked upon as returnable in this country, 
although some of the cheap imported cases are bought at a price 



* Of. page 37. t & ee Kg- 21. 
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which hardly justifies their return. Traders generally complain 
of the labour and expense incurred in handling returnables which, 
in their view, add greatly to the difficulties in trading home produce 
compared with imported consignments sent in non-returnable cases. 
On the other hand, when salesmen and merchants supply return- 
able cases to producers or dealers on request — a practice which is 
also common with horticultural produce — the second-hand im- 
ported package is now usually sent instead of a good durable case 
as formerly. Salesmen and merchants explain this as a measure of 
protection made necessary by the losses which they sustain in the 
matter of returnable cases. They allege that their cases are fre- 
quently diverted to other traders, which is not only unfair in itself, 
hut wears out the cases without benefit to the owner and frequently 
leads to their loss altogether. The stamping of the distributor s 
name on the cases is not a preventative, instances being reported 
where the owner’s name has been burnt out and replaced by 
that of the appropriator. 

When producers and dealers provide returnable cases, com- 
plaints of mishandling by salesmen and merchants are just as 
frequent. Some consignors endeavour to safeguard their interests 
by charging the cases on the invoices, but this is said to be ignored 
by the consignees. When eggs are sent in returnable oases for 
sale on commission, losses are reported to be particularly serious, 
though it must always be difficult for a salesman to keep trace 
of cases after they have been despatched from his premises to 
those of the buyer. Then, again, complaints are made of delay 
in the return of empties from the wholesale markets, notably 
Smithfield, London, and Smithfield, Birmingham — as long as 
three weeks being sometimes taken — which means that an 
unnecessarily large stock of empties has to be kept in hand. The 
damaged condition of the empties when received back from the 
markets is also complained of. 

The introduction of non-returnable cases of a definite standard 
shoidd present little difficulty; they would certainly appear to 
be more suitable than returnable packages for the bulk consign- 
ment of eggs over long distances and would, in some cases, be 
undoubtedly welcomed by the larger retail establishments. An 
important firm of retail distributors informed the Linlithgow 
Committee in 1923 that the use of returnable boxes for home- 
produced eggs was a fatal objection as, apart from the expense 
involved in keeping a record of the boxes and the labour involved 
in returning them, they necessitated storage accommodation far 
in excess of that available at most retail establishments.* 

The Cornish non-returnable case has, of course, been recognised 
for many years, but it is doubtful if it would be widely acceptable 
without modification. The quantity it holds, namely, 50 dozen, 
is distinctive, which would he an- advantage for home produce, 
but it is not divisible. It seems probable that a divisible case 
of the same type, but holding 60 dozen, would he more convenient 

* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 
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to the trade; this is one of the packages prescribed for the 
conveyance of eggs from Ireland. Although such eases, as 
a type, have a good reputation for safe consignment, it is 
possible that the alternative 30-dozen sectional ease might, in 
the long run, be even more suitable for adoption as a standard 
non-returnable owing, not only to railway regulations, but to 
the fact that eggs packed side by side in rows and not in sections 
look rather like eggs imported from abroad. It would be very 
difficult to prevent and, on the whole, undesirable to discourage the 
use of second-hand imported boxes of this type as non-returnables 
owing to their cheapness; they afford some solatium to home 
production for the free and open market which Great Britain 
offers to the egg producers of the world. On the other hand, 
wear and tear imposes limitations on their durability and rather 
than that they should be over-used as returnables to the detri- 
ment of the safety and appearance of home-produced supplies 
packed in them, it would probably pay in the end to devise a 
cheap, standard form of non-returnable package for use, with or 
without sections, when eggs are consigned long distances by road 
or rail, but particularly when consigned to the wholesale markets. 

Although a non-returnable package is certainly desirable and 
probably more economical for satisfactory trading through 
certain channels, it would be unreasonable to overlook the fact 
that returnable cases may be more convenient when comparatively 
short distances have to be traversed. Moreover, recent develop- 
ments in motor transport have removed some of the difficulties 
associated with the returnable package. The direct delivery 
and return now possible means not only less wear and tear of 
the cases, but fewer are required. With so many good types of 
returnable cases on the market, it is difficult to fix a standard; 
this does not, however, appear to be essential so long as endeavour 
is made to bring designs of the 30-dozen cases more into line 
than they are at present. 

For both non-returnable and returnable cases, size and shape 
should be convenient for packing into trucks or lorries for 
transport by road or rail. The weight of the case is a further 
point for consideration. The size of fillers for different weight- 
grades of eggs and the nature of the flats used are other points 
of importance. If reasonable uniformity in package types could, 
however, be attained, this would lead to uniformity in the sizes 
of fillers and in. the flats used, and in the end to a reduction in the 
cost of manufacture of both cases and accessories. 

Some measure of voluntary control would appear to meet 
the case and it is suggested that a small standing advisory 
committee representing producers, distributors, transport agencies 
and manufacturers should be appointed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and invited to recommend a standard for non- 
returnable cases. The Committee should also examine existing 
types of returnable oases with a view to suggesting modification 
calculated not only to improve existing types, but to eliminate 

o 2 
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unnecessary variations and so lead gradually towards uniformity. 
Tlie packages recommended, or approved, might bear a stamp 
to that effect, which should also indicate both the tare weight 
and the weight grade; their use should then be encouraged in 
every practicable way. 



CHAPTER X.— STAMPING. 

Stamping eggs before sale by means of a rubber stamp is 
sometimes adopted by producers and distributors but, hitherto, 
attempts to introduce stamping schemes have not met with much 
success. Stamping may either be adopted solely for the informa- 
tion of wholesale and retail buyers, or it may be intended to 
convey information to the consuming public in general. In the 
former case, the stamp enables the distributor to identify the 
producer, and after testing or weighing, to pay for the eggs on 
a quality basis ; in the latter case, the stamp is a brand or mark 
which is not merely a direct, or indirect, indication of origin, 
hut is intended as an indication of character and quality as well. 

Stamping for the sole purpose of enabling the distributor to 
identify the producer is a matter of arrangement between distri- 
butors and their producer suppliers. It is only resorted to when 
supplies are received from several sources ; hence it is sometimes 
adopted also by producers’ co-operative societies. The stamp, 
in such cases, is usually nothing more than an inconspicuous 
number which reveals to the trader and to no one else the origin 
of the eggs concerned. Each producer is allotted a different 
number; he may either affix the stamp himself, or it may he 
affixed by the buyer, or co-operative society, on receipt of the 
produce. On the whole, the practice is rare in this country, 
hut there is little doubt that, where operative, it has been instru- 
mental in grading up the quality of the supplies. Several instances 
are known where retailers are working the system with a fair 
measure of success, though this may perhaps be attributed to 
their personal interest and enthusiasm. The Anglesey Egg 
Collecting Depot has also adopted the practice. On the whole, 
traders find it objectionable, they generally dislike to make 
varying deductions, however just, from producers’ prices, as this 
leads to misunderstandings and may have the effect of causing 
supplies to be diverted elsewhere; they mostly prefer to pay a 
flat rate and to allow for the risk. They find, too, that stamping 
in this way involves them in much unnecessary testing and 
accounting. 

Stamping to advertise character and quality as well as 
origin is a different matter. Probably the earliest and most 
comprehensive scheme for the stamping of home-produced eggs 
was introduced by the National Poultry Organisation Society, 
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formed in 1898 and later merged into the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. This organisation, with branch depots in various 
parts of the country, introduced a trade-mark (“ Bose ) for the 
purpose of stamping all tested and guaranteed supplies. Care- 
lessness at some of the depots brought discredit on the brand 
from the start; there was also considerable variation both m 
the qualifying standards adopted by the various depots and. m 
the quality grades demanded by the trade ; this led to confusion 
and to further condemnation of the brand, which was finally 
dropped. In this case failure appears to have been due to the 
fact that the originators of the scheme attempted to make the 
mark a guarantee of quality before control over producers and 
distributors had been fully established. . 

' The object of a brand is, of course, to enable active demand 
to be directed to a particular product. In theory, therefore, 
branding should be peculiarly effective in the egg trade where 
external differences in produce of first quality, from whatever 
source, are relatively slight. In practice, however, many ob- 
jections are raised by distributors. In their view, stamping 
detracts from the appearance of produce. They suggest, too, 
that consumers regard a stamped egg as necessarily of foreign 
origin and will only pay for it as such, though if the British mark 
were really a guarantee of superior quality, the consumer would 
presumably learn to appreciate its true significance. A further 
objection raised by the trade is that if the practice of branding 
English produce were to be general, there would be a multitude 
of different brands on the market which would not only defeat 
the object in view, but would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for traders to satisfy their customers’ preferences and require- 
ments. This objection would, of course, he met if one national 
mark were adopted, as would presumably be the case under any 
well-considered scheme for marking home-produced eggs. It is 
probable, too, that distributors fear that brands may lead to a 
measure of direct trading between producer and retailer, or pro- 
ducer and consumer. A more serious objection is that unmerited 
discredit may he brought on a brand by careless handling alter 
the supplies have left the point of control, or by the inability of 
distributors in a small way of business to turn over their supplies 
with sufficient rapidity to maintain a high standard of freshness. 
This could only be met by making it plain to the consuming public 
that the mark was only a guarantee of quality when the eggs 
were purchased direct from the producer; subsequently, distri- 
butors of the branded eggs might be brought under some system 
of voluntary control, similar to that accepted by the producers, 
when the scope of the guarantee could then be extended, (bee 
also page 67.) The risk of unauthorised use of a brand can, ol 
course, be avoided by registering it under the Trade Marks Act. 

Notwithstanding these objections, branded eggs are to be 
found on the market though not in great quantities. Co-operative 
Poultry Products, an important producers’ co-operative society 
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at Virginia Water, Surrey, has introduced the registered trade mark 
" CorEP ” (Fig. 22) which, together with the words “ English 
Guaranteed,” is stamped on eggs supplied by the society direct 
to London retailers and is gradually gaining recognition and 
popularity. The stamp is varied in a minor detail each week — • 
there are eight variations in use in all — so that, in the event 
of complaints, the week within which the eggs complained of were 
despatched from Virginia Water can be ascertained, the society’s 
reputation vindicated and over-holding brought home to the 
proper quarter. The possibility of selling stamped eggs at the 
society’s auction has been tested, but the results were not en- 
couraging, which shows that a brand, as a means of focussing 
demand, has its limitations when the branded goods are sold 
through other than familiar channels. 

The words “ New Laid,” or “ Guaranteed New Laid,” are 
sometimes stamped on eggs by both producers and distributors. 
One large firm of retail dairymen in London uses the former 
description; instances- of the latter are also known.* Marks 
such as these can never be really effective ; in the first place, it 
is questionable if they are “ trade descriptions ” within the 
meaning of the Merchandise Marks Act 1887 ; secondly, the 
description “ new' laid ” has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
defined and its meaning is extremely doubtful. Another device 
which has been advocated for general adoption is that of 
stamping the eggs with the date of laying, but this is open to the 
objection that it would involve hardship to those conscientious 
producers who dated their eggs correctly, in that they would 
be at a disadvantage when offering their eggs for sale compared 
with producers who yielded to the temptation to post-date their 
eggs by a few days. Stamping with the date of exposure for 
sale is not open to the same objection. A suggestion sometimes 
canvassed is that eggs should be marked with the name of the 
producer, hut this, again, may be ineffective for the reason that 
one vendor of eggs has no protection against the misuse of his 
name by any other. 

When the quantities sold under a particular designation are 
considerable, branding has, of course, more hope of success. 
At the present time, the only branded eggs sold in large quantities 
are imported. Special brands of Danish and Lithuanian eggs 
are stamped, while the brand of the Leeuwarden producers’ 
co-operative society in the Friesland province of Holland has 
been known in the industrial centres of this country for many 
years. A point of interest in connection with this organisation 
of some 14,000 producers is that English buyers have visited 
the headquarters of the society and endeavoured to prevail upon 
its executive to abandon the practice of stamping. The society, 
however, takes the view that the quality of its produce is such 
that, in the long run, stamping is bound to be good business. 



* See also letter to The Times of 29th September, 1924. 
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The society has been stamping its eggs for nearly 30 years and 
intends to stick to it. 

An interesting experiment in stamping by producers has 
recently been inaugurated in Monmouthshire by the Abergavenny 
Branch of the National Farmers 9 Union which is functioning as a 
voluntary control association for the purpose. The Branch 
has adopted a mark, of which an illustration is shown in 
Fig. 23, to which is added the words “ Abergavenny N.F.U.” 
a movable date, which is the date of exposure for sale, and a 
number, which is the identification number of the user. On 
payment of a small hiring fee, rubber stamps bearing the mark 
and the other particulars are hired out to members who wish 
to join the scheme. The stamp implies a guarantee by the 
vendor that eggs so stamped have not been laid more than a 
week previous to the date on the stamp. Stamps will be called 
in from members making improper use of them. The eggs are 
mainly sold in Abergavenny market. The scheme has not been 
in operation long enough to enable an opinion to be formed 
as to its prospects of success, but if it proves to be practicable 
it may lead to the consideration of related schemes of wider 
scope and significance. 

In the meantime, the following details of a possible national 
scheme are given, because the principle of marking home- 
produced eggs in preference to eggs from overseas has its 
advocates. 

(i) National Scheme for Marking Home Produce. 

A scheme could be framed on the lines of the Dutch Butter 
Control, the object of which was to protect the Dutch butter- 
makers from the damage done to their industry by the sale of 
margarine as Dutch butter. The object of the egg control 
would be to protect the British producers of new laid eggs 
against having the market for their produce spoiled by sellers of 
home-produced eggs of inferior quality . 

The principle of the Dutch system is voluntary control. 
It is recognised and, to some extent, assisted by Government, 
but is essentially an association of private persons organised foi 
the purpose of regulating their own industry. The strength 
of the Dutch Butter Control lies in its unofficial character. 
Similarly, any organised control of egg producers in this country 
should preferably be instituted and managed entirely by those 
interested in the production and possibly also in the distribution 
of first quality home-produced eggs. 

Such an egg control would originate in producing areas 
where local egg controls, with committees, would be formed for 
the purpose. Local branches of the National Farmers Union 
and local poultry organisations would be a convenient nucleus. 
A distinctive mark would be adopted and applied by a stamp 
which members would be allowed to use so long as they observed 
the rules. The committee would advertise the mark with a 

c 4 
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statement that all eggs bearing it when, purchased from a member 
of the control were guaranteed by them to be of good quality. 
The penalty for non-compliance with the rules would be suspension 
or expulsion from the control. The rules, in the first instance, 
would require (1) that members should not sell any eggs with 
the mark applied to them unless they had been laid within 
a certain number of days, and (2) that an additional mark 
indicating, but not stating, the date of sale should be applied. 
The actual date of sale is best unstated as consumers like to 
imagine that the eggs they eat have only been laid a few days, 
while a retailer would find it difficult to sell dated eggs in 
competition with undated eggs equally old or older. A 
confidential mark indicating the date of sale would be necessary 
both as a check on the producer and for his protection. If an 
egg bearing a mark indicating a recent date were found to be 
stale, it would be evidence that the producer was holding over his 
eggs. If the date indicated by the mark on a stale egg were 
more or less remote, it would show that someone other than 
the producer had overheld. 

The guarantee of the committee would not, of course, involve 
any legal liability. It would not constitute an undertaking to 
pay damages if any egg hearing the mark were found to be bad. 
So long as the membership of the control consisted of producers 
only, the guarantee of the committee could only be an indication 
to the purchaser that if any eggs bearing the mark and purchased 
from the producer were found unsatisfactory the producer who 
sold the eggs would be dealt with by the committee. This is the 
difficult point, as the public might not readily understand that 
an egg hearing the control mark was not necessarily new laid 
unless it were purchased from the producer. So far, however, 
as eggs are sold by the producer in local markets, or otherwise 
direct to the consumer, the control would be effective, and, if 
the demand for reliable home-produced eggs is as strong as it is 
said to he, it should increase direct trade between producer and 
consumer. 

If, as is most probable, the local egg controls consisted, in 
the first instance, of small unregistered associations of egg 
producers, the Ministry of Agriculture might be of service in 
getting into early touch with them and inducing them to adopt 
the same constitution and, as far as possible, the same rules, in 
order to facilitate subsequent co-ordination and federation for 
which latter purpose a central committee operating, say, from 
London would he formed in due course. The central committee 
would register a mark as soon as necessary and deal with its use 
by unauthorised persons. It would be less expensive for a central 
committee to do this than for local committees. The central 
committee would also endeavour to secure uniformity and 
efficiency in the administration of the mark by local committees. 
Its authority would he supported by the power to expel any local 
association from the national control. It would also consider 
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appeals from the decisions of local committees. If the growth 
and financial success of the control justified such a step, it might 
appoint representatives to inspect controlled eggs and investigate 
complaints. This would combine the force of local opinion, 
patriotism and supervision with the firmer administration and 
unbiassed judgment of a central organisation. 

So far, the scheme has been considered mainly on the 
assumption that it would consist of associations of producers. 
It seems certain, however, that if such a system of marking home- 
produced eggs were once established, retail sellers would wish to 
join in order to counteract the development of direct trade 
between producers and consumers. It would be good business to 
admit retailers in order to extend the guarantee associated with 
the control mark to the consumer who buys from a retailer as 
well as to the purchaser buying direct from the producer, thus 
broadening the market for controlled eggs. In principle, there 
would he no difficulty in bringing in the retailer. A new rule 
would require to be imposed on the producer forbidding him to 
sell marked eggs to any retailer who was not a member of the 
control and the retailers would be subject to a rule forbidding 
them to sell controlled eggs more than a certain number of days 
after they had been purchased from the producer. Compliance 
with this rule by the retailer could be secured by occasional 
inspection of the date marks on the controlled eggs exposed for 
sale. It might be suggested that retailers would evade the rule 
by effacing the date mark and substituting a later mark, hut 
in the first place, none but reliable traders would be admitted 
to the control and, in the second place, whenever a trader resorted 
to practices inimical to the interests of the control as a whole, he 
could be deprived of his membership by the mere decision of the 
committee without the necessity of making any charge or adducing 
any evidence against him. 

There would thus be two stages in the development of the 
system. In the first, membership would consist entirely 
of producers, the mark being a guarantee of quality only to 
persons who purchase from producers. In the second, the 
retailers and possibly also the wholesale dealers would he 
brought in, the mark becoming a guarantee of quality however 
the eggs were purchased. It would be desirable that, in the 
first stage, committees in advertising the mark should make 
plain the limitation of the guarantee, otherwise the system would 
be brought into discredit. 

The question whether an attempt to institute an egg control 
on these lines would succeed depends, among other things, on 
whether the demand for reliable eggs is genuine or fictitious. It 
is certain that the public is dissatisfied with the quality of many 
eggs now sold as new laid, but it is not certain that the people 
who now complain would pay a higher price for reliable controlled 
eggs than for, the uncontrolled article. 
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Consumers cannot, in any event, acquire a habit of purchasing 
controlled eggs until such eggs are in existence, and in view of 
the considerable difficulties and the appreciable risks involved 
it is not likely that producers generally will move hi the matter 
until they find themselves under the necessity for doing so. 
There are those who hold the view' that the necessity may arise 
if the proposals for the marking of imported eggs are carried 
into law. 

There is much to be said for a scheme on the above lmes, 
however great an innovation it may be for British conditions. 
It merits careful consideration, and may prove to be the right 
course in the end; but though, undoubtedly, practicable in direct 
producer-consumer transactions, its most enthusiastic supporters 
would admit that its application to the whole field of distribution 
bristles with difficulties. One such difficulty would be the 
large number of inspectors which the central committee would 
have to maintain to supervise the -wholesale and retail trade. 
The question then arises whether the higher prices obtainable 
for controlled eggs in the face of imports of good quality would 
repay the costs of administration and leave sufficient margin to 
make the scheme worth while. Moreover, not only would 
distributors be dead against the scheme from the beginning, 
but the great majority of producers would be difficult to convince 
of the logic of an arrangement which unloaded the inconvenience 
of stamping on to their shoulders instead of on to the shoulders 
. of their overseas competitors. 

(ii) The Compulsory Marking of Imports. 

There has been a growing demand of recent years for the 
compulsory marking of imported eggs, but there has been much 
confusion of thought and a lack of realisation both as to the 
immediate effect and as to the ultimate result of this far-reaching 
proposal. 

The immediate effect must clearly be the protection of 
consumers from fraudulent misrepresentation as to the source 
of . eggs offered for sale. At present, consumers are protected, 
in the main, by two series of statutes and by an Administrative 
Order. One series, the Public Health Acts, 1875 and 1890, 
provide, inter alia, against the offer for sale of bad eggs, but, 
in order to come within the provisions of these Acts, it is not 
sufficient for eggs to be stale, they must be unfit for human 
consumption. Whereas the Public Health Acts were solely 
designed to protect the health of the consumer, the Merchandise 
Marks Acts, 1887 and 1891, the second of the two series, were 
intended to protect the health of industry. Thus they are 
called Acts “ to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
fraudulent marks on merchandise.” Originally they had no 
particular agricultural purpose, but indeed a strong manufacturing 
bias, which remained until the passing of the Merchandise Marks 
(Prosecutions) Act, 1894, under which the powers of prosecution 
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exercised by the Board of Trade were delegated to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in all cases relative to agricultural and 
horticultural produce. These Acts were still only designed to defeat 
fraudulent description, and were in no way intended to prevent 
the importation of unmarked goods. 

More directly pertinent to the egg industry than any of these 
enactments was the Sale of Food Order, 1921, made by the 
Board of Trade under the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Act, 
1920, and the Ministry of Food (Cessation) Order, 1921. This 
latter is retained in force by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 
which is renewed from year to year. 

Part III, Section 8, of this Order lays down that : — 

“ A person shall not sell or offer or expose for sale, 
whether by wholesale or retail, as fresh eggs or new' laid 
eggs or under any description of which the words ‘ fresh ’ 
or ‘ new laid ’ form part, any eggs which have been imported 
into the United Kingdom, unless the description also 
includes the word ‘ imported ’ or a word or words disclosing 
the country of origin.” 

Part VI of the Order empowers Local Authorities to enforce 
its provisions within their areas, while Section 19 provides for 
the procuring of samples under powers imposed by the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1899. Section 21 provides for 
the discharge of a defendant who can prove that — 

(i) he had no reason to believe that the eggs did not 
comply with the provisions of the Order, and 

(ii) he had given due notice to the prosecutor that he 
intended to rely on this clause. 

Experience has shown the difficulty of enforcing this Order, 
particularly in so far as it relates to the sale of eggs.* 

Ho account of the legislative position would be complete 
without reference to the Merchandise Marks Committee which 
reported to the Board of Trade in 1920. f The terms of reference 
of this Committee included three separate but related problems, 
of which notice need only he taken of the first — namely, “ whether 
any extension or amendment to the Merchandise Marks Act is 
required in respect of the provisions relating to indication of 
origin.” In this connection the Committee pointed out that 
“ the Act is directed to the suppression of false or misleading 
marking, and does not require a positive statement of actual 
origin save in certain specified cases . . . where there is a 

false or misleading indication already . on the goods. Goods 
imported unmarked, or bearing only such marks as are, or are 
deemed to be, neither deceptive nor misleading, are not required by 
the existing law to bear any statement or indication as to their 
origin.” 

* See also letter to The Times of 29th December, .1925, from Medical 
Officer of Health, Islington. 

•f Cmd. 760, H.M. Stationery Office, price id. 
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After reviewing arguments which were mainly concerned, with 
manufacturing interests and the re-export trade and emphasising 
the varying conditions as between one class of goods and another, 
the Committee found themselves unable to recommend that all 
imports should bear an indication of the country of origin, or, 
in the alternative, such words as “Imported,” or “Foreign,” 

“ Dominion ” or “ Colonial.” They did, however, recommend 
that “when it has been established, after an official enquiry, 
that it is in the public interest that the local origin of the goods 
should be indicated in the case of any particular description 
or class of imported goods, the Board of Trade should have power 
to deal with the question by Order.” 

In 1922, the Government accordingly introduced a Bill 
amending the Merchandise Marks Act, but this had no reference 
to eggs until amended in the House in such a way as to include, 
as a permanent measure under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
certain provisions of the Sale of Food Order, 1921, relating to 
the marking of containers used for eggs and meat. The Bill was 
not proceeded with. 

This was the background when, in 1923, a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament to enforce the compulsory marking of certain 
imported agricultural and horticultural produce, including eggs. 
The Bill did not go through ; in 1924 it was again introduced, in 
an expurgated form, but unaffected in those clauses relating to 
eggs. On this occasion it died with the dissolution of Parliament. 
In both these Bills it was proposed to prohibit the import of (1) 
eggs in shell, unless each egg was marked with an indication of 
origin, or (2) dried eggs, unless each package was conspicuously 
branded or stamped with an indication of origin. The phrase 
“ indication of origin ” was defined as meaning a statement 
either as to the country in which the eggs were produced or that 
the goods were either Empire or foreign produce. 

In 1925, the Merchandise Marks (Imported Agricultural 
Produce) Bill was introduced, as a Government measure, and in 
this the clause relating to eggs was strengthened by insistence on 
indelible marking. The Government has, however, decided to 
abandon this Bill in favour of fresh legislation of a more general 
nature, which will probably take the form of a Bill to amend the 
Merchandise Marks Act, but will embrace industrial as well as 
agricultural products. 

Criticism, whether favourable or not, of the proposed com- 
pulsory marking of foreign eggs has come, and still comes, from 
all quarters. 

Producers, as a whole, are fervent supporters of the principle. 
They believe that the sale of foreign eggs as English new-laid 
and the mixing of foreign and English for the same purpose 
are practices which are far from uncommon. That evidence is 
difficult to produce is attributable, in their view, to the 
inadequacy of the present legislation as a protection against 
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fraud and to the difficulty of its enforcement. Producers further 
maintain that home-produced eggs are marketed in a new-laid 
condition which few importing countries can equal and none 
can excel ; home produce therefore carries an enhanced value, 
which, however, owing to fraudulent- tactics on the part of the 
trade, is now used to bolster up the price of the low-grade 
imported product. They hold, therefore, that legislation which 
ensures that the purchaser is aware of the source of every egg 
will also automatically ensure that every type of egg will rise or 
sink to its proper level in the scale of values. The consumer, 
it is said, has a right to know what he is buying, and should 
be in a position to buy a first, second or third-grade article, 
in accordance with his needs, at a fair and proportionate price. 

In answer to the suggestion that this will increase the cost of 
eggs to the consumer, it is claimed that although the price of 
a first-grade new-laid egg may be increased, and justifiably so, 
the vast mass of imported eggs which now flourish under the 
protection of the phrase “ new-laid ” should be cheaper. Finally, 
the Sale of Foods Order, 1921, is held to be an admission that 
the principle is accepted, and the proposed legislation will only 
have the effect of enforcing this principle. Finally, the British 
market is believed to be of sufficient importance that compulsory 
marking is not likely to cause any diminution in supplies. 

The main opposition to the proposal comes from the importers, 
wholesalers and retailers who claim that the effect of compulsoiy 
marking of imported eggs will be the diversion of the cheaper 
imports to other countries, with resulting hardship to the large 
body of poorer consumers. They point out that the trade in 
eggs is a world trade, and frequently, at the time of packing, 
destination is unknown ; foreign producers or shippers would 
he unwilling to go to the trouble, expense and delay involved 
in marking eggs for one special market when it may eventually 
be found that they could be disposed of to better advantage in 
fl.nnt.ber market where marked eggs were not only not required 
but might be at a discount. It is claimed, too, that the cost ox 
marking, which may entail unpacking and repacking with 
consequent breakages, would be prohibitive, though actually 
the highest estimates for this service have not exceeded 7a. to 
10s. per case of 1,440 eggs, while other estimates are as low 
as Is. 5 d. in addition to breakages. All that is required, it is 
suggested, is enforcement of the existing Sale of Foods Order. 

Opinion in the Dominions, Colonies, and foreign countries 
seems to he divided. Among certain foreign packers by whom 
the British market is served with high-grade supplies, the 
practice of marking is already in force. Evidence shows, too, 
that certain of the Dominions are alive to the “ goodwill value 
of a mark on eggs as on other produce, however they may view 
the actual proposal under discussion. The Minister of Agri- 
culture for the Irish Free State has expressed his belief that ; the 
stamping of Irish produce would ultimately prove beneficial 
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to Irish interests. On the other hand, a protest has been made 
by one Dominion on the ground that compulsory marking would 
retard the development of its egg industry. 

The justice of the claim that consumers have a right to know 
what they are buying can hardly be disputed, though this carries 
with it obligations that are not, as yet, fully realised by those 
home producers whose marketing methods leave much to be 
desired. There is probably truth in the suggestion, too, that 
some purchasers of the cheaper imported egg would prefer that 
their households should remain hi ignorance of its origin. On 
the other hand, too much attention need not be paid to the 
statement that the cost of marking is prohibitive, even on the 
basis of the highest estimates ; it is improbable too, that stamping 
would, of itself, cause much delay in the country of origin or 
despatch, nor should the work of inspection at the ports on 
arrival lead to any serious hold-up. Local authorities may, 
admittedly, find that the legislation adds considerably to the 
labours of their staffs, but it would at least be possible to enforce 
it to an extent that is not possible under the existing Sale of 
Food Order. Further, although there has been some difficulty 
in finding an indelible and harmless ink that would be accessible 
to all, it is probable that even if only a low degree of indelibility 
were insisted on, the cost of washing off marks would be 
sufficiently high to reduce to a minimum any deliberate evasion 
of the law. Moreover, the mere existence of legislation would 
act as a deterrent. 

While it is true that the consumer will, in the long run, 
benefit by any legislation making the marking of imported eggs 
compulsory, the concern shown for him by the home producer 
is not devoid of self-interest ; in fact, the agitation in favour 
of compulsory marking is based on the assumption that when 
once the identity of the foreign egg is declared, the British egg 
will step into its kingdom. There is in this argument an obvious 
fallacy. The marking of imported eggs may certainly be 
expected to put an emphasis on quality. It will make it more 
and more necessary for foreign producers to build up a reputation 
for a standard article, in competition with each other and with 
the home producer. At present, the term “ English new-laid ” 
has not only a sentimental value, but has also a trade value in 
which imported eggs may, hi some cases, unjustly participate ; 
if these latter must fly their own flag, the sentimental value of 
the term will remain, but the trade value will depend entirely 
on the home producer. It will be incumbent upon him to 
realise that there are certain countries well able to compete on 
level terms with him, and that he will only be able to capture 
and hold his own market by raising the quality standard of the 
produce he sells. If the home producer will realise this and 
act upon it in time, the ultimate effect of the proposed legislation 
may well be beneficial to home production and, therefore, to the 
country generally. 
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PART IV.— ASSEMBLING THE PRODUCE. 

Agricultural produce is raised in small units insufficient, as a 
rule, to constitute commercial shipments ; these have first to.be 
assembled and concentrated at certain points before distribution 
from tbe areas of production to those of consumption can be 
conveniently and economically carried out. In purely local 
marketing, when producers sell direct to local retailers or con- 
sumers, assembling may not always be necessary : in long-range 
marketing, it is, as a rule, inevitable. 

So far as eggs are concerned, direct sale by producers to 
retailers is probably the dominant marketing method m this 
country ; at the same time, the trade conducted through higglers 
and country dealers is considerable, and it is this more cucuitous 
route involving the concentration of produce for transfer to 
distant consuming areas, which is examined in the present 
section of this Report. 



CHAPTER XI.— THE HIGGLER. 

The collection of eggs from farms, as a means of livelihood, 
has increased considerably since the war, due partly to unemploy- 
ment and partly to the desire for . outdoor occupation. _ Many 
who took up small holdings and commenced poultry keeping find 
egg coUection more remunerative ; others, m regular employment, 
engage in this work in their spare time. As a side hne, carriers 
also take up egg collection in many parts of the country. 
Similarly, many country shopkeepers, mainly grocers t 

business of collecting eggs from farms when calling to deliver 
other goods ; to oblige their farmer customers, or as a speculation, 
they frequently collect more eggs than they require for the 
own retail trade and rely on dealers to relieve them of the smplus. 
Sometimes, the agreed value of the eggs is deducted from 
farmer’s grocery account; sometimes the eggs are paid for in 
cash. The former is a relic of a primitive barter economy ; it is 
dying out in England, but is still common m Wales notably m 
the outlying districts of Merioneth, Montgomery and Cardigan. 

There are obvious objections to the practice. 

Collection by carriers is -important and has increased m 
importance with the rapid development of motor transport. 
Carriers usually collect at stated points on their 
bring the produce any distance up to 12 miles a “ , 

collect and return the empty baskets and frequently also- take 
hack to the producer the proceeds of sale. Eor this .they oh g 
from Id. to 1 \d. per dozen according to the quantity handled. 
The carrier-service is also of considerable value to auction 

* See also J. Morgan Jones : “ The Poultry Industry m Wales.” 1925. 
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markets. The system is in operation fairly extensively in 
England. In some parts of the country, however, notably 
in Wales, the carrier more usually buys supplies outright for 
resale on his own account. 

Collectors, in general, are still known in some parts of the 
country as higglers, probably because the price they pay is more 
a matter of bargaining than when supplies are sold in the markets. 
They are ubiquitous both in this country and abroad and flourish 
in thinly-populated districts. They call at the farms with a cart 
or motor-van once or twice weekly, buy up all the eggs on offer 
and pay cash. They may buy on their own account for resale 
on the local market to either country dealers or wholesale buyers, 
who concentrate supplies from a number of sources for shipment 
to consuming centres ; they may sell direct to retailers, or they 
may themselves retail to consumers. On the other hand, there 
are collectors who work for large buyers on a commission basis ; 
others are directly employed by buyers on a weekly wage. 
In the ultimate functional analysis, those producers’ co-operative 
societies that arrange collection from farms must also be included 
in this middleman-group. 

Many collectors work over the same ground and there is 
constant overlapping to secure supplies. As many as three 
collectors will call at a farm in one day; it is common for this 
number to visit the same farm hi one week. In many areas, 
collection is overdone, leading to much confusion in distribution. 
In others, it is seasonal in intensity as, for example, in districts 
which serve holiday resorts, where, by offering prices slightly 
above market rates, irregular collectors can always obtain 
supplies during the busy season. Their intrusion is irritating to 
regular buyers, whose supplies are interfered with, and to 
established retailers, whose trade they frequently disturb by 
hawking the eggs from door to door. 

The regular and systematic collection of supplies from farms 
by collectors who realise then responsibilities is a service of some 
value. It must frequently mean a saving of time and expense to 
the producer, and may be essential in those parts of the country 
which are remote from good markets and where communication 
is poor. This applies, for example, in Wales, in the comities of 
Merioneth, Brecon, Radnor, Cardigan, parts of Montgomery and 
Denbigh, where a large proportion of the total available pro- 
duction finds its way into distributive channels by this means.* 
During haymaking and harvest, at any rate, it is very difficult 
for producers in such areas to find time to deliver their own 
supplies. 

Taking the country as a whole, competition between collectors 
is sufficiently keen and alternative outlets sufficiently numerous 
to keep the higgler’s margin down to a figure ranging from I d. 
to 2 Id. a dozen — according to the time of year and services 
rendered. In districts where producers rely mainly on higglers 

* J. Morgan Jones : “ The Poultry Industry of Wales.” 1925. 
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for their outlet, the trading margin of the higgler is usually larger 
than under more competitive conditions elsewhere. The Linlith- 
gow Committee demonstrated this by a comparison of the prices 
realised by producers in a number of Welsh counties, where sale 
to higglers predominates, W'ith those paid by a producers’ 
co-operative society in Wales, which were also those of the local 
market.* Nevertheless, hi considering the higgler’s margin, it 
should be borne in mind that the farms visited are usually 
scattered, that, for part of the year, supplies are only available 
in small quantities, that collection has to go on hi all weathers, 
frequently over rough country, and that long hours of tedious 
work are involved. Further, owing to the somewhat abrupt 
rise and fall to which individual markets are susceptible, higglers 
trading on their own account must at times carry considerable 
risk. There are also buying risks to be considered. Here, 
the personality of the individual higgler has a noticeable in- 
fluence ; many have enlisted the goodwill of the farmers and have 
been able to rely on sufficient produce of good quality to work up 
satisfactory businesses; others, through their own fault or in- 
experience, have been unable to earn a livelihood and have 
dropped out only to be quickly replaced. 

Few collectors make a practice of candling their supplies, or 
even have any knowledge of the method. Frequently, they 
make no distinction when buying eggs from the producer, dirty 
and inferior eggs all being readily taken. Here and there, 
collectors are to be found who carefully test their supplies before 
resale and not infrequently return stale and bad eggs to the 
supplier, or make some price adjustment accordingly. This is 
usually done by producers’ co-operative societies and by reputable 
firms who employ collectors as paid employees, but, in general, 
collectors act merely as media for transferring supplies from a 
number of farms to the premises of a dealer or wholesale buyer, 
as the ease may be, passing on the eggs, without sorting, inspection, 
or packing, in the condition in which they were received. More- 
over, the narrow margin on which higglers usually^ operate en- 
courages the holding-up of supplies for a rise in prices a 
practice which is believed to be widespread among higglers at 
certain seasons of the year. It also compels them to be constantly 
seeking new outlets in the endeavour to improve their returns. 
Similarly, the unreliable quality of much of the produce which 
they dispose of leads to frequent loss of orders and this, of itself, 
means continuous search for fresh customers and, not infrequently, 
spasmodic resort to the country markets. This planlessness 
disturbs the regularity of distribution and cannot, in the long- 
run, be advantageous to any section of the industry. 

There can be little doubt that the careless and irregular 
practices of many collectors has lowered the quality of much 
home-produce that formerly passed through more direct channels. 
So marked is this, in parts, that some auctioneers have 

* Third Interim Report, Cmd. 1927. 
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permanently banned higglers’ produce from their auctions. It 
is, of course, the small, independent collector who is mainly 
responsible for this state of affairs and for the bad reputation 
attaching to higglers and to the system generally. The 
organised collection which is carried out by country dealers, 
merchants and producers’ co-operative societies stands in a 
somewhat different category, arid is, on the whole, working 
satisfactorily; many of them have recently introduced more 
efficient methods and weeded out their less reliable and experienced 
men. It is true also that in certain parts of the country, the small 
independent higgler is being rapidly absorbed by the larger and 
more efficient dealer or wholesale trader. There remains, however, 
a large, floating and readily augmented population of independent 
and frequently inexperienced higglers whose activities and 
methods are, in many cases, decidedly harmful to the good 
name of home produce. This is where the higgler problem 
assumes a serious national aspect. In this connection, it is 
significant that there is a growing volume of support for the 
view that some system of registration of higglers, whether trading 
in eggs, poultry, rabbits, fruit, or other commodities, is necessary 
and would net only purge the countryside of many superfluous 
and undesirable collectors, hut do much to facilitate improvements 
in marketing methods generally. This suggestion is referred to 
again in Chapter XXIV. 



CHAPTER XH. — THE DEALER OR COUNTRY 
WHOLESALER. 

The dividing line between a collector, or higgler, and a 
dealer or country wholesaler may, at first, seem hard to draw. 
Many dealers are also collectors in that they employ their own 
vans for the collection of eggs in addition to buying in the 
country markets and from independent collectors. But the 
broad distinction is this, the collector is tributary to the dealer; 
the dealer buys the produce brought in by many collectors and 
arranges for its assembly and dispatch in large quantities to 
distant consuming centres. The dealer may be an agent, 
buying, wholly or mainly, for a city wholesale or retail firm by 
whom he is advised periodically as to the state of the market. 
Many, however, work independently. Most producers’ co- 
operative societies are organised primarily for this work of 
country wholesaling. 

As a type, the dealer, country wholesaler, or country shipper, 
trading in eggs is to be found throughout the civilised world. 
In surplus-producing countries he is usually and logically an 
exporter, consigning produce overseas for disposal in the 
wholesale markets of importing countries ; in importing countries 
such as Britain he finds his natural environment in the surplus- 
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producing areas. In countries like the United States, where 
distances are considerable, dealers operating in areas of surplus 
production are unable, as a rule, to develop retail connections ; 
they rely on commission salesmen and city wholesalers in the 
terminal markets to relieve them of their supplies. . In this 
country, direct connections with large retail establishments, 
such, for example, as departmental stores and consumers’ 
co-operative societies, are more usual. 

The dealer or country wholesaler renders a number of 
important services, more, indeed, than is generally realised. 
There is first the assembly of produce at Ms own premises. To 
do this, he usually visits a country market every working day 
of the week to buy up supplies ; these he packs temporarily in 
rough boxes and brings back by motor-van to his own head- 
quarters where considerable storage accommodation is usually 
required. He may also organise collections from farms, while 
a few farmers may bring their eggs to him direct. The produce 
once assembled, he and his stall unpack it and may test and 
grade before repacking it for despatch in suitable boxes, the 
provision of which is an important item of expense. In some 
cases, both here and abroad, country wholesalers buying on a 
large scale repack for despatch in the market place itself, or in 
premises adjoining, and do not take the produce home. 

The dealer or country wholesaler, if working on his own 
account, has also the responsibility of finding an outlet for his 
supplies. If he handles more than the requirements of his regular 
retail customers, he must keep in touch with commission agents 
and wholesalers in the city markets in order to know where and 
when to send Ms surplus to best advantage. _ He has to 
bear the cost of transport, also losses due to deterioration of the 
produce from breakages and other causes while in his hands. 
Finally he may have to hear charges for bank interest m 
financing his consignments; lie pays cash for eggs, but he may 
have to wait several weeks for the proceeds of their realisation. 
Each consignment represents so much invested money. An 
increasing number of dealers in this country are preserving 
supplies in the spring and summer,- when eggs are cheap, for sale 
in the autumn and winter when prices are high. This involves 
special tankage accommodation, certain expenses incidental to 
the process itself, a measure of risk, and frequently the employ- 
ment of borrowed capital. In exporting countries, the country 
wholesaler almost invariably preserves supplies in the spring. 

It is difficult to arrive at any precise figure which can be said 
to represent the average margin on which the oountry wholesaler 
handleslhis fresh supplies. Some dealers work on wider margins 
than others, while the margins on the Mdividual consignments 
of any one dealer will also vary greatly according to circumstances. 
For these reasons, no attempt has been made to go into greater 
detail than the Linlithgow Committee which reported that the 
dealer* normally aimed at a gross profit of from 2d. to id. per 
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dozen out of which he has to meet his overhead expenses as well 
as transport to his customer.* In the United States, it has been 
computed that the average country shipper of perishable produce 
works on a gross profit margin of 10 per cent, of the net proceeds 
after deducting cost of transportation. f Certainly, dealers 
generally, confronted with keen competition at the selling end 
of their business, appear to rely on large turnover, rather than 
on wide margins, for an adequate return for their labour and 
enterprise. It is, no doubt, because of the relatively larger 
quantities which they handle that dealers on the Continent 
engaged in exporting eggs to this country seem able to work 
on an extremely narrow margin. In Prance and Belgium, 
margins of slightly under Id. a dozen and, in Holland, a margin 
of a little over l\d. a dozen, including transport to this country 
in each case, were noted. This bears out a statement that has 
been frequently made, and will be further evidenced in the 
course of this Report, that the marketing costs borne by home- 
produced eggs are, in general, higher than those borne by 
competing imports. 

Rumour notwithstanding, country dealers in English eggs 
seldom attempt to deal in imported eggs as well. A reason for 
this was given by a dealer who, on a local contract, made 
provision for the supply of imported eggs during the season 
when home produce was scarce. Local knowledge of the delivery 
to him of imported supplies so affected his reputation that he 
found it necessary to abandon the contract. 

A more serious complaint against dealers is that they over- 
hold supplies on a rising market. Certainly, in some instances, 
a considerable time elapses before the eggs are despatched to 
the consuming centre, while the conditions under which they 
are kept on dealers’ premises are frequently such as to cause 
marked deterioration in quality. Even dealers who may be 
considered as more responsible, having regard to the magnitude 
of their business, are not blameless in this matter. Deliberate 
holding-back of supplies has been admitted in some cases and 
defended on the ground that it is necessary, at times, in order to 
avoid serious losses when forced prices have had to be paid for 
eggs as a result of the intervention of irregular buyers, or when 
excess supplies are reported at the point of consumption. 

This is, unfortunately, not the only direction in which the 
methods of many dealers are inimical to the permanent interests 
of home production. Although dealers are in close touch with 
each other, and produce is frequently exchanged between them 
for mutual convenience, they are seldom to be found working 
in actual collaboration. There is usually keen competition for 
supplies, with the result that collectors, in many districts, find 
dealers ready to take their eggs irrespective of quality, just as 

* Third Interim Report, Cmd. 1927. 

t A. B. Adams : “ Marketing Perishable Farm Products.” Now 

York. 1910. 
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producers can always find collectors ready to take their supplies 
at a flat price without quality considerations. It is true that 
dealers buying in the open market will frequently refuse to 
touch doubtful or inferior-looking samples, but it is unusual to 
find dealers in this country courageous enough to pay differential 
prices according to their estimate of quality variations in the 
supplies offered. Competition is the deterrent. 

Then again, the dealer, when repacking eggs, although 
exercising greater care in selection than the collector, will 
frequently despatch direct to customers without testing or 
grading in any way, relying, in the matter of freshness, on the 
integrity of the producer or collector from whom he buys. The 
larger dealers, with a good reputation, usually candle all doubtful 
eggs and samples, and, at certain seasons of the year, candle 
every egg they pass out. A few always candle every egg. Far 
too many, however, make no provision for this and have neither 

the knowledge nor skill necessary for the purpose. . 

So lono- as a system remains lax, it is idle to blame mdividuals 
who take^ advantage of its laxity, and the question arises how 
long the carelessness of certain dealers is to he allowed to injure 
the goodwill value of home produce as a whole. There are many 
efficient wholesale dealers who would welcome some scheme of 
licensing such as that recently introduced m Northern Ireland. 
This suggestion is discussed in Chapter XXIV. 
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PART V.— TRANSPORTATION. 

CHAPTER Xm.— CARRIAGE BY RAIL, ROAD AND 
PARCEL POST. 

(i) Rail. 

The carriage of imported eggs is an extensive traffic in which 
all the railway companies are more or less involved. Some 
idea of its magnitude can be gauged from an examination of the 
quantities received at the various ports (see page 10). A large 
proportion of this traffic is despatched in truckloads direct to 
the principal consuming centres. 

The . traffic in home-produce, on the other hand, is split up, 
at the outset, into small parcels sent from and to many points. 
The railway companies state that this diffuseness adds greatly 
to their difficulties in giving the attention to this class of traffic 
which is required. They also state that special facilities have 
been repeatedly offered for bulking small consignments for 
carriage to a central point at reduced rates, but little or no 
advantage is taken of them. Consignments of English eggs 
sufficient to form a wagon-load are comparatively rare and, on 
certain systems, practically unknown. 

That it is difficult to induce producers to combine for the 
bulk transport of their produce, whether eggs, fruit, vegetables 
or other agricultural commodities is a commonplace, though 
there are reasons, such as the time and trouble required to 
organise bulk consignment, which should be recognised by way 
of extenuation. Moreover, bulk consignment, though cheaper, 
means conveyance by ordinary goods train as a rule, and this is 
slower than conveyance by passenger train, which is more 
suitable for perishable produce and more generally preferred. 
It is notable, however, that dealers or country wholesalers do not 
bulk shipments destined for the same consuming centre, having 
regard to the larger quantities they handle ; so far as is known, 
they practically never combine for the purpose. This compares 
unfavourably with an instance noted in Holland, where from 
10 to 30 shippers, otherwise in keen competition with each other, 
combine to avail themselves of bulk transport arrangements 
from Barneveld market to the port of Rotterdam. An agent 
brings up, say, 4 or 5 rail trucks to Barneveld on market day 
and arranges the entraining and transport of the shipments to 
Rotterdam and their embarkation at that port on behalf of the 
shippers as a whole. 

Railway rates for eggs, by both passenger and goods tram, 
stand at about 50 per cent, above pre-war rates in this country. 

(a) Passenger Train Rates . — The maximum rates chargeable 
by the companies for the conveyance of consignments exceeding 
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1 cwt. are fixed by Act of Parliament and, with the 50 per cent, 
increase mentioned above, are as follows : 

• 90/. per cwt. per mile for the first 20 miles. 

• 075c?. „ ,, next 30 miles. 

■36 d. ” „ .. 50 » , x 

. ^ n remainder of the distance ; 

plus terminal charges of 1 • 125cL per cwt. at each end, and loading 
and unloading charges at the same rate. Eggs sent at these 
rates are carried at the company s risk. 

There are two scales of rates in general use for the conveyance 
of eggs by passenger train, viz., the General Parcels bcae 
(company’s risk) and the Owner’s Risk Scale ; these scales are 
based on the statutory maxima chargeable by the companies, 
but owing to local circumstances, are usually lower. Bates tor 
consignment at owner’s risk are necessarily less than those for 
consignment at company’s risk and are more frequently used. 
In addition, where justified by the quantities forwarded and 
other considerations, exceptional “ per cwt. rates are quoted by 
the companies for quantities exceeding 1 cwt. consigned at 
owner’s risk. A slightly higher rate, with a reduced mmimum 
of i cwt. is occasionally applied. There is no one basis on whic 
these exceptional rates are fixed; they are determined by a 
variety of circumstances, such as the volume of trade, competition 
and local conditions generally. 

The following Table* gives examples of exceptional passenger 
train rates : — 







Present Owner’s 


Cost per Unit after 








Allowance for 




Approx. ■ 






Packing. 


Journey. 


Per cwt. 


Minimum. 


Per doz. 


Approxi- 
mately 
equal to 


Mileage. 














Id. for 






s. d. 


Cwt. 


d. 


Eggs- 


Malton to Bradford 
(Yorks) • 


64 


3 11 


1 


•94 


13 


Carmarthen to Lon- 


220 


/7 0 


x 


1-68 


7 


don - 


\6 8 


1 


1-60 


7 


Aylesbury to 


65 


fi 3 


4 


1-02 


12 


Leicester 


13 11 


1 


•94 


13 




279 


} 7 9 


4 


1-86 


6 


Truro to London 


\7 5 


1 


1-78 


6 



• I 'C rbUdlWa. < y J. vaiu^a . 

Clearing House Pamphlet. 
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(b) Goods Tram Rates . — There is one rate for eggs packed in 
boxes, cases or crates (Class 3). If they are packed in conformity 
with the regulations, the company will accept liability; if not 
so packed, they are accepted at owner’s risk only. 

The regulations read : “ Eggs will only be accepted for con- 
veyance at Carrier’s Risk provided they are contained in sub- 
stantial wooden boxes or cases in which the eggs are to be 
efficiently and securely packed, and provided also each egg is 
placed in a separate compartment and efficiently and securely 
packed within its compartment.” 

Eggs in hampers or sieves (Class 4 y) are only accepted at 
owner’s risk and a lower rate is charged. 

Rates by goods train are a little below half those charged for 
consignment by passenger train. As an example of this, eggs 
sent from Oswestry to London by goods train are charged at 
the rate of 65s. 6 d. per ton, if weighing less than 3 cwt., whereas 
by passenger train the charge is at the rate of 5s. lid. per cwt. 
or 118s. 4 d. per ton. For consignments of over 3 cwt., the 
difference is greater still, as the charge by goods train is then 
reduced to 43s. 4 d. per ton. Small consignments exceeding 3 cwt. 
are charged not less than the charge for 3 cwt. on the Small 
Parcels Scale, which is relatively very costly. 



The following Table * gives examples of charges by goods 
train for small and large consignments : — 





d 

| 


Present Rate. 




Cost per Unit. 


Journey. 


6 

S 

X 

o 

(4 

Ph 

CL 


Per ton 
(over 
3 cwt.). 


consign- 
ts of 1 cwt. 
all Parcels 
Scale). 


Conditions. 


Per 

dozen. 


73 

2,n 

C T o 

O 

M'S 

O t-* 




< 




h |I 






if 






s. d. 


5. d. 




d. 


Eggs. 


Hull to Sheffield 


60 


f 29 n 
\ - . 


1 11 


C. &D. 


•36 

•51 


33 

24 


Aylesbury to Bir- 
mingham - 


75 


J* 40 6 
1 - 


2 9 




•49 

•73 


24 

15 


Bristol to London - 


118 


S 48 8 
\ - 


3 5 


C. & D., O.R. 


•58 

•91 


21 

12 



Note. — C. & D.” indicates “ Including Collection and Delivery.” “ O.R.” 
indicates Owner’s Risk. 



Exceptional rates are also arranged for traffic by goods train. 
Examples of exceptional rates, compared with the class rate, 
between representative points are as follows : — 

* “ Railway Rates : How they affect Cost of Living.” Railway 
Clearing House Pamphlet. 
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— 


Cost per Unit 
after allowance 
for Packing. 


Per ton. 


Perdoz. < 


Approx, 
squal to 
Id. for 


Dorchester and London (136 miles ) : 

Class 3 Rate, G. and D. - 
Exceptional rates : 

1 ton (carted in London) - 

2 tons „ „ " 

3 „ „ „ - 

Less than 1 ton - - " . ’ 

Norwich and London (115 miles) : 

Class 3 Rate, C. and D. - 
Exceptional Rate, C. and D. - 


s. d. 
55 8 

40 9 

38 3 
35 8 
43 5 

51 2 

39 6 


d . 

•70 

•51 

•48 

•45 

•54 

•64 

•49 


Eggs. 

17 

24 

25 
27 
22 

19 

24 



(c) Returned Empties.— A special scale for the return of empty 
boxes at owner's risk is in operation, particulars of which are 
given below. Where the charges at owner s risk are less than 
those on the Returned Empties Scale the former are applied. 
It is permissible for two or more packages of empties from one 
consignor to one consignee to be charged on the gross weight and 
this is, of course, to the advantage of the trade. 



Distance. 



Above 


and not exceeding 


(Mis.) 


(Mis.) 


— 


26 


25 


60 


50 


100 


100 


150 


150 


200 


200 


250 


250 


300 


300 


350 


350 


— 





Single 
package 
not ex- 
ceeding , 
28 lb. 


Single package, or two 
or more packages 
together not 
exceeding — 


56 lb. 


841b. | 


112 lb. 


1 

1 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




0 6 


0 8 


0 10 


1 0 




0 8 


0 10 


1 0 


1 2 




1 0 


1 0 


1 4 


1 8 




1 0 


1 2 


1 8 


2 2 




1 6 


1 6 


2 0 


2 4 




1 6 


1 6 


2 2 


2 a 




2 0 


2 0 


2 4 


2 10 




2 0 


2 0 


2 6 


3 0 


- 


2 0 


2 0 


2 8 


3 2 



A consignment exceeding 112 lb. is charged at the rate for 
112 lb. and the excess weight above 112 lb. pro rala to the char c e 



for 1121b. 
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(d) General.— The preceding statistics stow that the benefit of 
consignment of eggs in bulk is considerable. It is in this respect 
that imported produce has a striking advantage. The following 
figures show the cost of consignment of Dutch eggs from the 
Bast of Holland to London and Hull respectively : — 

Rail carriage to Rotterdam = 13s. 0 d. per ton (5-ton truck). 

„ „ „ Amsterdam = 10s. 0 d. „ „ „ 

Freight from Rotterdam to London = 32s. 6cZ. per ton (in- 
clusive of wharfage) 
(Spitalfields or Fresh 
Wharf, London 
Bridge). 

„ „ Amsterdam to London — 32s. 6 d. per ton.* 

„ „ „ Hull = 27s. 6d. 

Total cost to London via Rotterdam = 45s. 6 d. per ton. 

„ „ „ „ „ Amsterdam = 42s. 6ri!. „ 

„ „ „ Hull „ „ = 37s. 6 d. 

Allowing 11 cases (1,200 eggs each) to the ton, this works out 
at : — 

4s. l\d. per case of 1,200 to London via Rotterdam, 

3s. 10 \d. „ „ „ „ „ „ ,, Amsterdam, 

3s. Bd. „ „ „ „ „ Hull, 

or less than JtZ. a dozen. Competition between shipping lines 
is said to account for these low figures. However this may be, 
it is clear that, on the average, eggs from the interior of Holland 
reach London by rail and sea at substantially less cost than eggs 
from surplus-producing areas in this country, having regard to 
the small consignments in which home produce is usually put 
on rail. 

From the interior of Belgium the inclusive cost of rail, sea 
and rail transport to Spitalfields Market, London, via Harwich, 
works out at 5 s. per case of 1,200, or slightly more than \d. a 
dozen. From Denmark to Hay’s Wharf, London, via Esjberg 
or Copenhagen, the combined rail and sea transport costs a 
little under Id. a dozen. From Cork to Liverpool the freight 
works out at about 39s. lOd. a ton, or about \d. a dozen, including 
dues, loading and discharging. From Limerick to Liverpool the 
freight is 55 s. 6 d. a ton, or about § d. a dozen. An interesting 
example is also afforded by New Zealand, whence the freight on 
eggs is approximately 135s. per ton, or, say, 3s. 9<L per case of 
360, or ljd. a dozen. Other examples could be quoted. 

There is complaint of delay in the transit and delivery of eggs 
sent by goods train fin this country. Where fast goods trains 
are not available, the delay involved in the ordinary goods 
services is naturally prohibitive. In general, the facilities for 
rapid transport by goods train are considered by the trade to be 

* A new steamship line is now carrying at 25s. per ton. 
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inadequate, and, for all ordinary purposes, to compel the use of 
passenger trains, with resulting higher rates and frequently more 
breakages. It has been suggested that, in some cases, delay would 
be avoided if facilities at the railway depots were available to 
wholesalers at large centres to enable them to split up and re- 
consign country supplies without first transferring them to then 
own premises. It is, of course, desirable that there should be 
no undue delay in the internal transport of home produce from 
producing areas to distant consuming centres, as this must 
handicap the home producer in view of the promptitude with 
which fresh supplies reach the large consuming centres from 
abroad. Belgian eggs, for example, reach Spitalfields Market, 
London, within 48 hours of being brought in by the peasants to 
the country markets in Flanders. From Normandy the time 
taken is about the same, from Holland a day longer. 



Complaints of breakages on rail, particularly by passenger 
train, are general, though for loss from this cause the companies 
are not necessarily to blame. The safe carriage of eggs must 
largely depend on the skill of the packer, and on the suitability, 
in the matter of shape and weight, of the cases used. In con- 
i unction with the railway companies, careful study has been 
given by importers to the question of packing and packages 
suitable for rail transport. The special inquiry made a few years 
ago by the Great Western Railway into the Irish egg traihc is 
an example; this inquiry led to the adoption by importers ot 
the packages and methods of packing now in use for Irish supplies. 
Claims for compensation in respect of breakages are seldom recog- 
nised by the railway companies, as the complainants can seldom 
show that they have complied with the requirements m the 
matter of packing. The damage which eggs sustain from exposure 
to rain on railway platforms or in collecting vans is a cause of 
further loss. Imported supplies seem, in some instances, to be 
more fortunate in their travellings. Shippers from Central 
Belgium, for example, load their truck, which is a closed vehicle, 
in the ev ening of market day. The truck is sealed by the railway 
authorities. It travels throughout the night to Zeebrugge, and 
is embarked next morning on the tram ferry for Harwich, it 
reaches Spitalfields in time for market on the f°l°™g mounng. 
When once the eggs are trucked in Belgium, they are not handled 
again until the London market is reached. Breakages m transit 
are said to be negligible. 

It is not the purpose of this Report to suggest that the railway 
, companies do not handle the traffic in home-produced ™th 
reasonable care and interest, having regard to all the ddOrataa. 
The importance of the transportation factor in the marketing 
of home supplies shows, however, the need for enlisting 
sympathy and collaboration of the railway oomp^es m ^y 
efiorts that may be made to improve the marketing facilities 
at the disposal of the home producer. 
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(ii) Road. 

Though railways are the principal carriers, eggs are now 
conveyed to and from markets to a great extent by motor trans- 
port. In direct trade between country buyers and retailers, 
motor transport is also largely used and has accelerated dis- 
tribution. Distances are generally within a 40 to 50 mile radius, 
and, while it is difficult to obtain definite figures of cost, this is 
generally computed at about § d. to Id. per dozen eggs. The 
Stamford and District Egg and Poultry Society, for example, 
delivers supplies almost entirely by Ford vans to retailers in 
Nottingham and Leicester. The cost of transport in the last 
trading year w r as -86 d. per dozen, including collection from 
farms. 

The Linlithgow Committee expressed the view that the 
development of road transport offered distinct possibilities from 
the producer’s standpoint, and that large-scale producers and 
producers’ co-operative societies would be well advised not to 
overlook the considerable advantage which a well-organised road 
service affords. 



(iii) Parcel Post. 



A disadvantage of the parcel post compared with transport 
by other agencies is that packages containing eggs are included 
with other parcels hi the mail bag and are not dealt with as separate 
parcels. 



The rates of postage on parcels are as follows : — 
But not 
Over exceeding 

(Lb.) (Eb.) 

— 2 

2 5 

5 8 

8 II 



s. d. 
0 6 

0 9 

1 0 

1 3 



No parcel may exceed 11 lb. in weight. 

The ratio of postage cost to the value of the consignment is 
sufficiently high to discourage the use of the parcel post for eggs 
in, at any rate, small quantities. The postage on a box containing 
2 dozen eggs is 9 d. and 6 d. is the cost of the “ returned empty.” 
The money absorbed by postage frequently exceeds the margin 
between country wholesale prices, and those charged by the 
retail trade in consuming centres. 
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part vi.— distribution. 

The process of dispersing assembled produce over time and 
space on its way to, and according to. the needs ot, tne 
ultimate consumer is the process of distribution. 



CHAPTER XIV.— IMPORTERS, COMMISSION AGENTS, 

AND WHOLESALERS. 

(i) Importers or Port Wholesalers. 

It is convenient to begin this section of the Report with a brief 
review of the functions of the importer who receives SQ PP“ S ® 
eggs for disposal that have been assembled m other ^nts 
Importers are concentrated at the ports but % few 
with direct overseas connections are also to be found m o 
two of the more important inland towns.. In London, 
the large importing firms are established m and around y 
Street. Here 'supplies are handled from almost every export g 

country of the world, importers sometimes opiate their .own 

collecting stations abroad and are the absolute owne s 

supplies they handle; for this purpose many 

have built up extensive organisations m producing 

such as Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Egypt and ( ^ 

their business ability, have done much to improve t^ egS industry 

in those countries and to raise the standard of the pr 

Others receive consignments which are realised to best advantag ■ 

the price ultimately paid to the ex P orter / effi g;““°it e r 
be a “ fair market price,” according to grade and condition, alter 
allowing for the importer’s profit and for services such as credit 
U aTif frequently the case, the shipment has been financed by 

1 L“oS o„ tL .a., a fc„d »*« •< rr ‘r 

for such quasi-agency transactions, while the fact that the P rl °® 
returned theexporter for any particular paxcel ^epenj on 
ruling prices rather than on the actual price realised, gives the 
import^ a varying margin which may be 

to circumstances. A number of laige com whatever 

however, conduct a strictly agency business and retmn whatever 
nrice is realised for consignments sent to them for disposal. 
Importers handling supplies from the United Stefa* * and Canada 
are mostly the representatives of American ® he 

Australian and New Zealand eggs are. handled chiefly y 
Overseas Farmers’ Co-operative Federation. Supplies from. South 

Si™; ta th, tat pta». handled ly > gjggj 

the shippers, who hand them over to a few of the Tooley Street 
firms for disposal. 
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.Transactions between exporters and importers are usually 
conducted on a c.i.f. (cost, insurance and freight) or f.o.b. (free 
on board) basis. In the former case, a given quantity of eggs 
of stated grades and condition are sold to be shipped at a certain 
date or by a named steamer at the sale price c.i.f. C.i.f. sales 
may also be made at any time between the departure of the 
eggs and then arrival here. F.o.b. sales differ from c.i.f. sales 
in that the importer pays freight and insurance, cash for the 
goods being payable at the port of loading and not discharge. 
When goods are handled on a “ fail- market price ” basis, landed 
price conditions usually govern the transaction, but in the return 
to the shipper the landed price may be converted, for convenience, 
into net c.i.f. or net f.o.b. prices as the case may be. Sales are 
made (1) “for shipment,” i.e., for export on a specified date; 

(2) in transit ' — this applies particularly to resales of goods 
afloat or otherwise in transit from Russia and the Balkan States ; 

(3) ‘ to arrive,” when the goods are arriving within a few days; 
and (4) “ ex-wharf ” when the goods are ready for immediate 
delivery. . There is comparatively little “ futures ” trading in 
eggs in this country, transactions being usually “ spot.” 

On landing, the goods, if sold by the importer before arrival, 
will be collected from the quay or railway station by the buyer 
on presentation of a delivery order. In the case of c.i.f. or 
f.o.b. sales, a draft at sight, or so m&ny days after sight, is 
usually attached to the documents and presented through a 
bank in the ordinary way. If the goods are not sold before 
arrival, they may be sold ex-quay, or they may be moved to 
the importer s premises for testing or regrading, if necessary, 
or for warehousing or cold storing, before sale ex-warehouse or 
ex-store. The importer depends on quick turnover for his 
income. Sales are to wholesalers or retailers. Most importers 
are also, wholesalers inasmuch as they sell direct to the retail 
trade; in this capacity they sometimes, though rarely, handle 
home produce as well. The proportion of business done between 
importers and other wholesalers is declining ; most of the larger 
wholesalers are becoming importers, the smaller wholesalers are 
dropping out. 

Importers mostly deal in butter and/or cheese, and/or bacon, 
and some of them in canned goods also. They aim at a margin 
of from 2-1 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the selling price of the eggs 
they handle. Where a fixed commission is charged, this is 
usually 5 per cent., though for contracts giving sole agency, 
a commission of from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent., or sometimes as 
low as from J per cent, to 1 per cent., is arranged. Sales 
to retailers in a large way of business are usually made 
at the same price as to wholesalers. There are a number of 
paid agents, associated more particularly with the Danish trade, 
who act on behalf of principals abroad and receive a flat rate 
of about Is. per case of 1,440 or Id per 120. 
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With a view to facilitating the import trade and to ensure 
the proper conduct of business, the London Egg Exchange (see 
Chapter XXI.) was formed some years ago. 

(ii) Commission Salesmen. 

Commission salesmen are professional agents whose business 
is the sale of eggs on commission. They are responsible to the 
consignor for a proper accounting in the final terms. As pre- 
viously stated, there is very little commission, business, as such, 
in the imported egg trade; a charge of from 3 per cent, to 
5 per cent, appears to be usual when transactions are conducted 
on this basis. Buyers are wholesalers or retailers. 

Fan- quantities of home produce are disposed of by commission 
salesmen in the leading wholesale produce markets, including 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds. The 
charge for selling home-produced eggs on commission appears to 
he 5 per cent, of the sales value, though in some parts of the 
country charges of per cent, are customary. A number of 
producers’ co-operative societies also sell eggs on commission on 
behalf of their members. The commission charge and other 
charges such as freight, cartage and carriage of returned empties, 
are deducted from the gross selling price and the net proceeds 
returned to the principal. If boxes are provided by the salesman, 
a small additional charge is sometimes made. So far as the London 
market is concerned, the system of averaging returns appears to 
be frequent in transactions in English eggs : that is to say, the 
gross price reputed to be realised for a particular consignment 
is the average of the prices realised for similar consignments 
during the same day. This is said to be the only fair method 
to consignors on a fluctuating market ; it is comparable with the 
system adopted by importers hr returning a “ fair market price ’ 
to overseas shippers for consignments which are received for 
sale to best advantage. The fact that the salesman assumes 
complete charge of goods entrusted to him, and that the con- 
signor’s returns depend on the salesmanship 1 and, in the last 
resort, on the integrity of the salesman, exposes the latter to 
misunder standing in the event of poor results on any particular 
transaction. The commission salesman certainly occupies a 
difficult position in the marketing scheme. 

The commission trade in English eggs is variable ; in the 
flush season fair quantities are received for disposal; in the 
scarce season, the trade is insignificant. As pointed out by the 
Linlithgow Committee,* large producers, higglers, dealers and 
producers’ co-operative societies aim at disposing of the whole 
or the greater part of their output to retailers direct and it is 
usually only when supplies are heavy and direct trade insufficient 
to absorb the whole output, that the surplus is diverted to the 
wholesale markets for sale on commissi on. Limited supplies 

* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 
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of preserved eggs are also sold on commission, and this again 
is a seasonal trade. In fact, the bulk of the commission trade 
in English eggs is done when prices are lowest, while such home- 
produced eggs as are received at other times are usually preserved 
eggs and of lower marketing value than fresh supplies. It is 
understandable, therefore, that most commission salesmen also 
find it necessary to handle imported eggs, in addition to other 
lines of produce both imported and home-produced. 

It will be observed that commission charges afford another 
instance of the higher marketing costs borne by home produce 
compared with imported supplies. Home produce is sold at 
a commission of from 4 per cent, to 7J per cent. ; imported 
produce at from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. Commission salesmen 
explain that the higher charges for home produce are necessitated 
by the smallness of the individual consignments. They also 
point out that they frequently have to candle and sometimes 
repack home produce before sale, although it is not strictly 
their business to do so. This has led many salesmen to abandon 
commission dealing in English eggs in favour of wholesaling 
proper, i.e., outright purchase, which, if they have to test and 
repack, at least enables them to receive the full benefit of any 
improved returns resulting from these processes. The irregu- 
larity of the consig nm ents of home-produced eggs has also made 
it necessary for many salesmen to develop a trade in the actual 
merchandising of produce in order to ensure that the requirements 
of their retail customers will be met without risk of disappoint- 
ment. The development of storage and pickling methods has 
operated in the same way; better distribution in point of time 
means better prices, and this leads naturally to a desire to control 
the goods concerned. Most firms seem to do business both ways, 
a course which is open to obvious objections though apparently 
inevitable under competitive conditions. 



(iii) Town Wholesalers. 

The wholesaler buys and sells on his own account ; he is not 
out for commissions. Wholesale egg merchants in the larger 
towns and cities deal, as a rule, in other provisions such as 
bacon, butter, cheese and tinned goods. Their supplies of eggs 
are usually obtained from the same sources as those of the com- 
mission salesmen, namely, individual producers, producers’ 
co-operative societies,* dealers and higglers. Like those of 
the com mi ssion salesmen, and for the same reason, their supplies 
are apt to vary unduly at different seasons. In some parts of 
the country, egg merchants have a fair trade in English eggs. 
This applies notably to merchants in south country towns where 
plentiful supplies are within easy distance and where purchase 
at local markets is possible, but the trade is liable to be seriously 

* See Economic Series Ho. 1 : “ Report on Co-operative Marketing 
in England and Wales,” Table VIII., p. 187. 
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interfered with, particularly in the spring and early summer, when 
producers, higglers and country dealers endeavour to trade direct 
with retailers and consumers. This unnecessarily lowers prices 
and hinders that efficient distribution of surplus production 
which might be expected from the superior organisation of the 
wholesale merchant. In other parts of the country where the 
concentration of supplies in larger bulk is necessary to meet the 
demands of a denser population, the egg merchants are hampered 
by the smallness, irregularity and lack of uniform quality of the 
consignments of home produce which are on offer. At certain 
seasons of the year they are almost entirely dependent upon 
imports for their egg supplies. In many instances, their supplies 
of home-produced eggs are so small as to be, at all times, 
a negligible factor in their trade. In general, the competition 
from imported supplies is so keen and the trade so well 
regulated that many merchants find it to their advantage to 
handle imported produce in preference to home produce, not- 
withstanding the latent demand for English eggs that they know 
to exist. In the industrial areas, wholesale firms of long standing 
in the English egg trade are one after another abandoning the 
attempt to handle any but imported eggs. It can also be said 
that those merchants in the larger cities who still handle 
English eggs are generally those in a relatively small way of 
business, though there are, of course, exceptions. This has a 
certain significance, but it does not necessarily follow that all 
the large industrial centres are gradually being weaned from 
the English egg ; there is, on the one hand, an increase in direct 
producer-retailer transactions and, on the other hand, there is 
a tendency for wholesale distribution to take place more and 
more from country districts, in other words by the dealer or 
country wholesaler, whether individual trader or producers’ 
co-operative society, operating at the point of production or 
assembly. Office and warehouse accommodation and labour are 
cheaper in country districts than in the cities, while it must, in 
any event, be bad business to pay freight and other charges on 
untested produce which contains an unknown proportion of 
unmarketable goods. A number of city wholesalers have met 
the situation by creating country depots, but, in the main, the 
dealer, or country wholesaler, is tending to appropriate the 
business and finds the task of establishing and maintaining retail 
connections in consuming centres less difficult than might, at 
first, appear. 

The wholesaler in buying produce outright for re-sale employs 
his own capital and carries the whole market risk. He depends 
on frequency of turnover for his continued existence. If such 
services as testing and repacking, storing and carting, are 
necessary, he has to perform them on Ms own account. He 
bears any losses due to deterioration ; he may not only have to 
pay cash for Ms supplies, but give extensive credit to his retail 

0 2S555 D 
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customers. For these reasons, it is usual for the wholesaler to 
aim at a larger margin of gross profit than the commission-sales- 
man, the time and trouble entailed in finding outlets being- 
common to both. The Linlithgow Committee reported that the 
wholesaler’s gross margin was about 2d. a dozen, or Is. 8 d. per 
120 for English eggs. Recent enquiries show that the margin 
now ranges from 2s. 3d. per case of 360 eggs, or 9 d. per 120, in 
the flush season to 5s. per case, or Is. 8 d. per 120, when supplies 
are scarce, with averages of from 3s. to 4s. per case, or from Is. 
to Is. 4 d. per 120. Out of this margin, the wholesaler has to bear 
the market risk, supply boxes, arrange sales, and deliver the eggs 
to his retail customers. He may also candle and repack, though 
so far as can be ascertained this is the exception rather than the 
rule, the eggs being sold at a flat rate as they are received, that 
is unsorted and ungraded. Margins on imported eggs also vary. 
A figure of 6cZ. per 120 is common in the provinces. On the 
other hand, London wholesalers appear to average a margin of 
from 9d. to Is. 6 d. per 120 for imported supplies. Taking the 
country as a whole, it is probably true to say that, as in 
the case of the commission salesman, and for the same reason, 
the margin required by wholesalers when handling imported 
eggs is less than that which they require when dealing with 
home produce. 



CHAPTER XV.— PRODUCER-RETAILER 
MARKETING. 

It has been shown that produce may reach the retail trade 
direct from any of the following suppliers : — higgler, dealer or 
country wholesaler or producers’ co-operative society, importer 
or port wholesaler, commission salesman and then wholesaler. 
Supplies for the retail trade may also pass through the hands 
of any two or more of them. A large proportion of the supplies 
required by the retail trade is, however, marketed by producers 
direct to retail shops, and to hotels, restaurants, &c. This 
method of distribution now falls to he considered. Diagram G 
on the opposite page shows the general run of transactions in 
the egg trade. 

Producers may sell direct to local retailers or they may consign 
away to distant retailers. In the former case, the farmer may 
bring the eggs into the retailer’s shop, or the retailer may collect 
them from the farm. This is general throughout the country, 
but particularly in such areas as Leicester, Nottingham, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and in Lancashire, where eggs are extensively 
produced on poultry-farms and small-holdings. It is also 
common in the mining districts of South Wales, where the bulk 
of the eggs marketed are disposed of in this way. Shopkeepers 
in the villages and smaller towns are well placed for securing 
supplies of home-produced eggs in fresh condition by personal 
contact with the producers. There is much to he said for this 
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method of trade; in some respects, however, it is not entirely 
satisfactory. It is apt to he troublesome to the retailer at 
certain seasons of the year, such as harvest time ; at other times, 
there is apt to be competition among producers for the few retail 
outlets available and this may unnecessarily depress prices. 
Moreover, the country shopkeeper is not, and can seldom afford 
to be, a discriminatmg purchaser, with the result that producers 
trading through this channel lack incentive to market a clean and 
fresh article. The fact that some of the larger retailers who buy 
direct from local producers are also engaged hi the bakery business, 
enables them to utilise second quality eggs for confectionery 
purposes ; but for this outlet, many of them assert that they would 
not handle English supplies. It is a common complaint among 
country grocers, too, that the fanner seeks outlets elsewhere for 
the best of his eggs and unloads only the surplus on to them ; 
faced with competition in their main line of business, they are 
hound to take farm eggs and butter in order to retain the farmer’s 
custom for groceries. If, as is therefore frequently the case, 
the country shopkeeper has a surplus to dispose of, he will sell to 
a local dealer or make up a consignment for despatch to wholesale 
buyers ; considerable quantities of eggs of low average quality 
find their way, through dealers, to the wholesale markets by this 
means. In many cases, it is the weekly practice, before the 
receipt of fresh supplies, to sell to a local dealer for consignment 
to consuming centres any eggs that remain unsold in the shop. 
This is not very helpful for the reputation of English produce. 

Sale to distant retailers stands in a somewhat different 
category. Many poultry farmers, in all parts of the country, 
contract with retailers in distant consuming centres for regular 
delivery, by road or rail, of all or part of their supplies. Many 
general farmers, though producing on a lower scale as a rule, also 
dispose of their supplies in this way. The eggs are sometimes 
delivered twice weekly; more frequent deliveries are not un- 
common. The quality of eggs delivered to distant retailers is 
generally superior to that of supplies marketed through local 
shopkeepers. As in the case of sale to local retailers, the extent 
of this direct trade cannot be measured ; it is certainly far more 
extensive than is realised by the merchants in the large consuming 
centres who depend for the bulk of their supplies on imported 
produce. 

There are difficulties in the way of establishing trading relations 
with distant retail distributors, much the same, in fact, as those 
which impose severe limitations on direct marketing to consumers, 
{see Chapter XVII). Confidence is the basis of business ; contacts 
must be established and confidence created before produce is 
transferred. It is true that both producers and retailers often 
take risks and endeavour, by correspondence, to develop this 
class of trade to mutual advantage, but unsatisfactory business, 
including bad debts, have too often resulted. The relatively 
high cost of transportation must also be taken into account; 

n 2 
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Indeed, when supply is from a distance and quantities are small, 
it is very doubtful if direct producer -retailer transactions are 
economical. The time and labour involved in correspondence 
and accounts, in the handling and despatch of small consignments, 
in the provision of durable packages, and in the cost of transit, 
including the cost of the returned empties and their collection, 
will often outweigh the apparent price advantage and absorb 
the wholesale margin which the method is intended to save. 

Contracts between producers and distant retailers, including 
departmental stores, industrial co-operative societies, shipping 
companies, hotels, dairies, restaurants and clubs are usually 
for a period of twelve months and are frequently based on the 
wholesale market price at the nearest large centre. For example, 
London wholesale prices for first quality eggs are sometimes taken 
for this purpose by producers in the south and east of England ; 
price quotations on midland and northern markets are similarly 
used in those areas. Contract prices are also fixed on the basis 
of current retail prices, the producer receiving the retail price less 
3d. and sometimes 4 d. per dozen; usually he pays all charges 
including carriage, but sometimes the purchaser returns the 
empty case. A method of fixing the producer’s return which is 
said to be working with satisfactory results is that adopted by 
a Leicester firm. In this case, the retailer’s margin is fixed 
throughout the year at 12J per cent, of the price the consumer 
pays, the producer’s gross price being the remainder. This sliding 
scale encourages winter production on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, it stimulates the retailer to dispose of supplies rapidly 
during the flush season, while, in both cases, the higher margin 
available in the season of scarcity helps to balance reduced 
turnover. The L inlit hgow Committee recorded the existence 
of contracts under which purchasers agreed to take in the flush 
season twice, or, in some cases, three times the quantity delivered 
in the month of November.* 

Interesting features of a contract adopted by a leading firm of 
London dairymen are as follows : — 

Grading. — E ggs to be graded into 
1st grade, 2 ounces and over. 

2nd „ not under If ounces. 

Conditions. — The producer undertakes to send all 
first-grade eggs produced on his farm. The 
weekly quantity of second-grade eggs sent from 
February to May inclusive shall not exceed one- 
third of the total weekly quantity, and, during 
the rest of the year shall not exceed one-half of 
the total weekly quantity. The eggs must be 
produced on the producer’s own farm; they 
must be clean and guaranteed not more than 
eight days old. 

Payments. — These are arranged on the following 
basis 

October, November,'! cen t. ^ retail se njjig price on each 

December, J anuary > , - F 

and February. J g rade ' 1 

* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. f i.e., Retail jirice less 12£%. 
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(а) 15 per cent, off the retail selling price up 
to three times the amount of the weekly average 
of the two months October and November. 

(б) 17-|- per cent, off the selling price over 
three and not exceeding four times the amount 
of the weekly average as above. 

(c) All eggs in excess of four times the amount 
of the weekly average as above to be treated as 
surplus, and marketed accordingly. The buyers, 
however, undertake to endeavour to market 
them at the current retail prices with a 17 1 
per cent, deduction. 

12£ per cent, off the retail selling price for 
those producers who have conformed to con- 
dition ( a ) in their weekly average for the months 
of March, April and May. 

15 per cent, off the selling price for those pro- 
ducers who havo not conformed to condition (a), 
but have conformed to condition ( b ). 

17-1- per cent, off the selling price for those pro- 
ducers who have not conformed to conditions 
. (“) (6). 

Producers to be notified early in December as to 
their weekly average for the months of October 
and November, and early in June as to their 
weeldy average for the months of March, April 
and May. 

Price. — The price to be paid to producers not to 
be below the general retail selling price of English 
new-laid eggs prevailing in the buyer’s district 
less the percentage set out above. On a rising 
market the producer to be paid on the highest 
retail selling price prevailing during the egg week, 
and, on a falling market, on the lowest retail 
selling price prevailing during the egg week, pro- 
ducers to be notified of each change in price. 
The producer is responsible for delivery, but the 
buyers pay carriage on returned empties. 

In assessing the value to the producer of direct trading 
relations with distant retailers, it is unsafe to generalise. During 
the heavy production of spring and summer, country prices 
frequently fall disproportionately owing to temporary gluts ; on 
such occasions, producers holding contracts for distant supply 
may be in clover. On the other hand, the keen competition for 
supplies which ensues in the winter months is felt even in remote 
districts, where prices are as high and sometimes higher than those 
obtaining in distant consuming centres. The question is one 
which producers can only decide for themselves in the light of 
their special knowledge of their own local conditions. 

A point that may be noted, in passing, is that, in the general 
inn of the trade, it is unusual for supplies to be paid for by 
retailers on a quality basis. This bears on the general question 
of differential prices and is discussed in Chapter XXIV. 



March, April and 
May. 






J line, July, August 
and September. 
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CHAPTER XVI. — RETAIL DISTRIBUTION. 

The retailer makes the ultimate sale to the consumer. 
Retailers obtain their supplies either from the producer direct, by 
private arrangement, or in open market (Chapter XVIII), or at 
auction (Chapter XIX), or from any of the intermediaries 
previously referred to. Eggs are retailed by all classes of shop- 
keepers, including consumers’ co-operative societies, and by street 
hawkers. Although the regular shop trade in eggs is mainly 
1 hiked up with the dairy, provision and grocery businesses, a 
regular trade in eggs is frequently carried on by poulterers, 
greengrocers and butchers. 

Most of the dairies and some of the provision shops in large 
consuming centres confine their trade in eggs to home produce ; 
in provincial towns many of the large grocers rely largely, if not 
solely, on supplies produced in the locality. On the other hand, 
the multiple shops are more largely concerned with the distribution 
of imported eggs and, for a considerable portion of the year, trade 
in these only. The majority of retailers in large consuming centres 
similarly depend on imported supplies to a large extent. The 
retail trade, as a whole, show’s a marked desire to deal in home- 
produced eggs, but, apart from the fact that individual 
consignments are small and that adequate quantities cannot 
readily be obtained from one source, while total available supplies 
are insufficient to go round, the quality of home produce, and the 
manner in which it is offered, make it impossible for many large 
retail concerns to deal in English produce at all. They point out 
that the extra labour and accommodation required to handle 
home-produced eggs satisfactorily, on a large scale, mean higher 
manipulative costs than those incurred when dealing in imported 
eggs and far more trouble and anxiety. One firm with several 
hundred high-class shops in all parts of the country states that 
only 1 per cent, of its supplies are home-produced, a large and 
satisfactory business being carried on with first-quality imported 
eggs under their correct description. 

Many of the larger retail businesses that do, in fact, handle 
home produce, including certain well-known departmental stores 
and many important establishments in the dairy, grocery and 
provision trade, candle all eggs at a central depot, or on the 
shop premises, before resale. In some instances, home-produced 
supplies are taken on a quality basis, or the best only are accepted 
after inspection. Candling is not, however, a general practice, 
even in the best class of trade ; in a number of cases, the gross 
profit margin on eggs is said to be too narrow to allow for the 
additional cost which candling involves. Most retailers appear 
to be content to meet consumers’ complaints, as they arise, 
by replacing the eggs complained of. This loose practice cannot 
but have a bad effect on the egg trade, and is not likely to help 
the English egg. 
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Although eggs graded to size are generally regarded as more 
satisfactory in retail trade, a large proportion of home produce 
is sold ungraded as received. This sometimes leads to friction 
with consumers and where, as in working class neighbourhoods, 
eggs are sold in small numbers from the case, the retailer often 
finds it necessary to sell, at a reduced price, the smaller eggs left 
at the bottom. In any event, uniform size simplifies sale and 
gives a more attractive appearance to the produce. Many 
retailers appreciate this and grade their supplies, sometimes 
into three sizes. Expert retailers will sometimes pick up a 
miscellaneous lot of eggs of fair average quality, and, by candling 
and grading before sale, will make a substantial profit in the 
process from the enhanced prices obtainable for the superior 
grades. Grading to size is, however, seldom done by the very 
numerous retail traders who handle small quantities only . 

The retail sale of eggs by weight is comparatively rare in this 
country, though common in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Retailers, in general, have a fixed opinion that eggs cannot be 
sold in the shops on the scales : the risk of breakages is said 
to be the principal reason. Instances can, however, be quoted 
where the method is being satisfactorily carried out in England. 
In one case, a grocer dealing direct with a producer buys, by 
■weight, all eggs which weigh less than If oz. The producer’s 
price is based on that of standard 2-oz. eggs per dozen, 12 eggs 
being reckoned equal to If lb. weight, e.g., 2s. 6 d. per 
dozen = Is. 8 d. per lb. The consumer receives 9, 10 and some- 
times 11 small eggs to the lb. and at a price which, allowing 
for the retailer’s margin, would ordinarily be paid for 8 eggs 
of average size. This practice has rapidly proved popular 
with customers, the supplies of small eggs being insufficient to 
meet the demand. The retailer purchases his supplies of larger 
eggs from the same producer by the ordinary method of count, 
and pays a price slightly above the ruling market rate. The 
retail sale of eggs by weight, though, perhaps, too great an 
innovation for general adoption, is a method of sale which is 
fair to both producer and consumer. 

There is little room to doubt that when home-produce is 
scarce, some firms mix selected imported eggs with home supplies 
and sell the mixed samples without any indication as to their 
origin. It is open to question, in such cases, whether any 
financial benefit accrues to the trader, other than that of main- 
taining his turnover. It could, no doubt, be pleaded that the 
practice helps to keep the market open for English produce 
and that first quality imported produce offers at least equivalent 
value to customers. Substitution is not always so altruistic in 
motive and harmless in results. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that there is frequent misapprehension among consumers 
as to the origin of the eggs they buy. The question in its relation 
to existing and contemplated legislation was discussed in 
Chapter X. It is further considered in Chapter XXIV. 

D 4 
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For many reasons, retail distribution is the most costly stage 
in the whole marketing process. The average retail establish- 
ment is a relatively small business unit, buying small lots of 
produce and selling in smaller lots. Charges such as rent, labour, 
heat, light, insurance, advertising and the costs of special services 
such as the holding of a great variety of stocks, the provision of 
credit and the delivery of goods have all to be spread over a slow 
and limited turnover. Further, as regards eggs, the retailer may 
test and grade supplies received; he may also be responsible 
for the return of empties. This all costs money. In addition, 
he has to bear losses arising from cracks, breakages and 
deterioration, which, in the opinion of the Linlithgow Committee, 
could be put at about 2| per cent.* 

It is difficult to arrive at precise figures of the retailer’s gross 
margin, owing to fluctuations in market prices from day to day. 
Cash margins seem to vary comparatively little among dairymen 
with a uniform trade in first quality supplies, a margin of from 
3d. to id. per dozen being aimed at throughout the year. In 
the provision and grocery trades, there is greater variation, 
though the average cash margin appears, in general, to be less 
than among dairymen. Margins of less than 2d. a dozen are 
unusual at any time. Figures supplied to the Linlithgow 
Committee showed grocers’ margins varying from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of the selling price in some cases, with an average of 14 per 
cent, in others. Recent investigation has confirmed these 
figures; if anything, margins are now slightly narrower. It 
may he added that competition in the retailing of eggs is 
exceptionally keen, if only because of the number and variety 
of shopkeepers who include the sale of eggs in their business. 



CHAPTER XVH.— DIRECT MARKETING. 

The view is often expressed that egg producers should make 
their own contracts and arrangements with consumers direct 
without the intervention of any middleman agency. This 
advocacy of “ direct marketing ” is a reflection of the movement 
to diminish the number of middlemen which is apparent hi nearly 
every industry. 

In districts adjoining large residential centres, producers 
frequently sell eggs from door to door hi connection with a 
milk delivery or with a fruit and vegetable round, the prices 
reahsed usually approximating to local retail rates. Similarly, 
in many country districts, it is a common practice for consumers 
to buy eggs at the farm. The Linlithgow Committee com- 
menting on this method of sale remarked “ That the practice 
of door to door sales should develop to any very great extent is 

* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 
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clearly impracticable, owing to the limitations of local require- 
ments ; but, so far as it obtains, it secures for the producer the 
best possible return and for the consumer a supply of reliable 
produce at a fair price.”* Sale direct to local consumers is 
also usual at most country markets (Chapter XVTO) and at 
some auctions (Chapter XIX). 

Sale to distant consumers, as a marketing method, raises 
problems of its own. The fact that producing units are scattered 
over the countryside, w'hereas the great majority of consumers are 
concentrated in the towns and cities, makes the task of establishing 
trading relations a formidable one, far more so than in the case of 
direct business with the retail trade. Trading contacts on an 
adequate scale could only be established by recourse to intensive 
advertisement, or by the employment of agents. In both 
eases the extra cost would be serious. Moreover, the marked 
seasonal variation in production would make it difficult for 
producers to hold sufficient customers to absorb the output of the 
flush season. Further, direct consumer marketing means the 
making up of a number of individual packages, each of which has 
to be separately addressed, and their delivery by the producer 
to a commercial carrier for transport by rail, road or parcel 
post. Since consumers will not keep large supplies of perishable 
produce on hand, disproportionately high freight charges have 
to be paid owing to the smallness of the consignments ; these 
charges may, in some cases, exceed the total cost of marketing 
through other channels. There is also correspondence and 
accounting. 

Business on these lines has declined considerably since pre-war 
days owing, it is said, to the increased cost of transport for small 
parcels and to a relative improvement in local market prices. 
The spread of home poultry-keeping in the towns has also tended 
to curtail this class of trade. In general, the long range shipment 
of the very small quantities required by the average household 
must generally prove to he uneconomical for both parties. 
Experience has shown that perishable produce can, in almost 
all .cases, be distributed to distant consumers more efficiently 
and cheaply by division of labour and by specialisation of 
function than by the more direct and primitive methods which 
are feasible in purely local trade. Eggs surplus to local require- 
ments will, therefore, in most cases, best find their way to the 
consumer through expert middlemen channels. Simplification 
of the marketing machinery does not necessarily lessen the cost 
of marketing the goods.f 



* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 

f See also A. B. Adams, “ Marketing Perishable Farm Products,” 1910. 
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CHAPTER XVin. — COUNTRY MARKETS. 

Country markets are usually public markets, but a number 
are privately owned. Eggs are offered for sale at practically 
all country markets where general produce is offered, but there 
are no country markets where eggs alone are offered for sale 
such as are to be found in Ireland and many European countries. 
In some country markets, eggs are sold in a market hall or other 
central premises ; in others, most of the sales take place outside 
the market proper and it is common to find produce sold in 
the streets and inn yards where it may lose condition by exposure 
to sun and rain. (Figs. 27 and 28.) 

Country markets are popular among farmers though large- 
scale producers, being usually in a position to arrange trading 
contracts with reputable buyers direct, are resorting less to market 
facilities. From the standpoint of the general farmer, the 
country market may be said to furnish an easily accessible place 
where there is a considerable demand for his produce and where, 
at slight expense, he can personally conduct sales. A properly 
operated market makes possible the free interaction of supply 
and demand and by placing the operation of such forces more or 
less under the observation of the producer, furnishes one of the 
best possible means of arriving at a “ fair market price.”* 

Country markets are, as a rule, both wholesale and retail, 
the proportion of business transacted under each category 
depending on the extent of local supplies and requirements. 
In surplus-producing areas, local dealers and country wholesalers 
tend to predominate in the egg markets; in fair-sized country 
towns, retailers usually predominate. Retail business, i.e., 
business between producers and consumers direct, was the 
original purpose of the markets in most cases. It now vanes 
considerably from one egg market to another and depends to a 
•very great extent on tbe persistence of custom. 

Some of tbe largest and best equipped egg markets are to be 
found in the north and west of England, those at Carlisle, 
Penrith, Oswestry, Welshpool and Barnstaple are good examples. 
In these, and in a few other markets, apart from accommodation 
for producer-consumer transactions, separate provision is made 
at the sides and comers of the halts to enable wholesalers and 
retailers to pack under cover. Being well regulated and orderly, 
business is completed in tbe course of a few hours once a week. 
The high average standard of the produce tendered is generally 
considered to be attributable to this superior organisation. The 
packing facilities provided for wholesalers and retailers are not, 
however, suitable for candling and, in this respect, compare 
unfavourably with the accommodation provided for buyers at, 
for example, Armagh and Portadown in Northern Ireland and at 
some continental markets. Country egg markets, as a whole, 

* See Bulletin No. 1002, TJ.S. Department of Agriculture, 1921. 
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vary considerably in the quality of the produce brought in, a fact 
which is fully appreciated by the trade. 

Many inferior eggs find their way to the country markets. 
Even preserved eggs and imported eggs are sometimes mixed 
with fresh supplies and offered for sale in local markets, though, 
usually, the main complaint is that of carelessness, mixing or 
substitution being comparatively rare. The rapidity with which 
buying and selling are generally conducted makes the detection 
of unfair practices a difficult matter. 

Compared with the more usual type of market where produce 
of the same kind is gathered at one point, the general quality of 
produce offered for sale in street markets, where buying is diffused 
over an area, is frequently poor; this is, no doubt, due to the-, 
fact that marketing under such conditions does not stimulate 
producers to vie with each other in offering an attractive article. 

It may he added that the barter of eggs in the street is prohibited 
by local Acts or byelaws in some market towns; where this 
prohibition is enforced, its effect is said to be beneficial not only 
to the market itself, but to the quality of the supplies. 

Markets are, as a rule, held weekly, each market having its 
own particular market day. Although they are fairly well 
distributed over the country-side, the markets are not always 
close enough together in any one neighbourhood to enable a 
producer to market eggs at different markets in the same week. 
Hence, it is unusual to find producers, except specialists with 
large supplies to dispose of, who market their supplies twice or 
three times weekly. 

Tolls are charged to the seller of produce in most market halls 
and in some market places. They show considerable variation 
in method of assessment. Sometimes they vary aecordingfto 
quantity; the Linlithgow Committee found that they ranged 
from \d. per score to 6 d. per hundred.* Sometimes they are 
levied at a flat rate per package, from Id. to 3d. per basket 
being the usual range. Tolls in public markets are presumably 
charged to defray the cost of upkeep and to provide a fund for 
enlargement and improvement as required. In many cases, 
market authorities would do well to consider whether more 
adequate and suitable accommodation, including a candling 
room, could not be provided for the sale of eggs. At markets 
where dealers or country wholesalers buy extensively for con- 
signment to consuming centres, covered accommodation for 
packing would he helpful to the trade and could, with advantage, 
be more generally provided. 

No reliable figures are available as to the quantities of eggs 
which enter the markets. At important English country 
markets, 150,000 eggs may be turned over weekly in the spring 
season, the number falling to 10,000 or less in winter when, 
owing to the shortage of supplies, less use is made of market . 
facilities. As might he expected, the supplies offered are, in 

* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 
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general, substantially less than those brought in by producers 
in the country markets of exporting countries. 

Producers’ prices in country markets are based upon the 
wholesale prices obtaining at the large consuming centres, but 
are affected by such considerations as distance from main outlets, 
reputation of market for quality, competition among buyers, 
and the quantum of supplies. The strictly competitive character 
of the markets appears to be, in general, well maintained, though 
there is complaint of “ rings ” in some cases. In any event, 
the lead in the matter of price appears to rest, as a rule, with 
the larger buyers. These first form an estimate of the supplies 
on offer before commercial intercourse begins. Prices are, 
therefore, not usually known until after the markets have been 
open for some little time. There are instances, however, where 
definite systems are in operation whereby prices are fixed before 
the market opens; some appear to have been working satis- 
factorily for a long time. At Preston, representatives of the 
Lancashire Federation of Poultry Societies visit the market a 
little before 11 o’clock on the morning of the market day and, 
after inspecting the supplies and interviewing some of the Duyers, 
declare a price which is accepted as the market price. At 
Burnley, the price is fixed jointly by a representative of the 
Northern Utility Poultry Society and a representative of the 
retail trade. The price agreed allows a fixed margin of id. per 
dozen to the retailers. At Pwllheli, the price is fixed at eleven 
o’clock on market day by two representatives of thn National 
Farmers’ Union, a wholesale buyer and a representative of the 
Town Council who meet at the market hall for the purpose. 
The eggs are brought into market mainly by carriers or collectors 
who receive from buyers a price of approximately 2d. per dozen 
above the fixed market price; the latter becomes, therefore, 
the producer’s “ spot ” price in the Pwllheli area. Markets vary 
considerably, however, in the extent of their sphere of influence 
in this important respect. 



CHAPTER XIX.— AUCTIONS. 

The auction sale as a distributive agency in the disposal of 
eggs dates hack about 25 years in this country. Some of the 
earliest auctions were held hi Kent, Dorset and Essex. Egg 
auctions are, in many cases, an offspring from poultry auctions 
with which they are generally linked up, the sale of poultry by 
auction being an old-established and fairly widespread practice. 
In many cases, other classes of produce are also sole! at the same 
market, butter, cheese, honey, vegetables and rabbits being put 
up for auction before or after the egg sales according to custom. 

Since the war, the sale of eggs by auction has spread rapidly, 
the quantities auctioned showing a steady annual increase. 
More and more of the produce formerly sold to higglers has come 
to swell the supplies auctioned. In one or two parts of the 
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country, egg auctions have almost completely eliminated both 
collection from farms and sale by private treaty at country 



Distribution of Auctions. 




Figure 33. 



markets. The accompanying map shows the present distri- 
bution of egg auctions throughout the country so far as can 
be ascertained. It will be seen that, apart from a few in the 
south of Yorkshire and in the north of Lincolnshire, the 
auctions are practically all located in East Anglia, the South 
Midlands and in the southern and south-eastern counties of 
England. In Cornwall, Devon, Wales and the Welsh border, 
the North Midlands, Cheshire, Lancashire, the East and North 
Hidings of Yorkshire and in the counties to the north, egg 
auctions are practically unknown. Auctions are mostly held, 
in country towns in producing areas ; the only auction for eggs 
which is known to exist in a town of appreciable dimensions is 
that at Coventry, which is owned by a producers’ co-operative 
organisation concerned mainly with the sale of fruit and 
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vegetables. This contrasts with the practice abroad in a number 
of countries, where the auction method of disposal of perishables 
in the large terminal markets has become the natural method for 
meeting the requirements of the retail trade in populous centres. 
The auction market at Amsterdam (11 million eggs per annum), 
Rotterdam (10 million eggs), and the Hague are examples. These 
auctions have taken the place of ordinary private treaty trans- 
actions ; the purchasers are retailers as a rule. Buyers at many 
of the larger English auctions are mainly wholesalers who buy to 
send away; retailers, including dairymen, grocers and poulterers, 
predominate at the smaller auctions and buy for resale in shops 
in neighbouring towns. Bakers and consumers are also numbered 
among the buyers at most auctions, especially in the spring 
when eggs are cheap and bought for preserving. 

The majority of the auctions are privately owned and have 
been established by private enterprise; a few are owned or 
controlled by producers’ co-operative organisations. The same 
firm of auctioneers frequently conducts weekly sales at different 
centres. One firm sells at five different centres over a wide 
area and several firms work two auctions. Where an auctioneer 
has established a reputation in a market for the sale of cattle, 
sheep and pigs, and is already holding a poultry auction, there is 
little difficulty in securing supplies sufficient to commence an 
auction sale for eggs. Egg auctions entail, however, considerable 
clerical work and the provision of special premises if efficient 
service is to be rendered : hence, unless the quantities available 
are large, auctioneers are not attracted to the business. Where 
well-known firms have taken up the work seriously, success has 
rapidly followed and has justified the capital outlay involved in 
the provision of accommodation. In some instances, separate 
premises away from the cattle market are used for the egg and 
poultry auctions; in others, the auctions are held in the town 
market, usually in a building in the cattle market which is set 
aside for the sale of perishable produce. Better premises are 
desirable in a number of cases. 

On the whole, egg auctions are efficiently organised, due, 
in the main, to close study by the auctioneers of the needs of 
both producers and buyers. It speaks well for the system that 
notwithstanding the cautious and hesitating attitude of country 
people towards innovations, and in spite of opposition from both 
wholesale buyers, who resent any change in their customary 
facilities, and higglers, whose business the auctions seriously 
interfere with, the system has succeeded and extended so 
rapidly. 

Supplies are received on the morning of the sale and have 
to be quickly lotted for sale by mid-day. They are largely brought 
in by carriers. As many as 600 lots, representing say 100,000 
eggs, are received on the average at the larger auctions in the 
flush season. Among the largest auctions may be mentioned 
that at Ashford where two firms recorded the sale of 240,000 eggs 
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in one week in June, 1925. Sales are held weekly as a rule. 
One exception is Bedford, where two sales are held during the 
week ; the main sale on Saturday attracts wholesale buyers from 
all parts, the second sale on Wednesday is mainly attended by 
local buyers. 

Eggs are received, for the most part, from producers direct. 
Supplies from higglers are also accepted at some markets but, in 
most eases, eggs other than those produced on senders own farms 
are not knowingly accepted for sale. This rule is, of course, 
adopted in order to maintain a high standard of quality, since 
it is known that higglers are inclined to make a convenience of 
the auctions for the disposal of any surplus remaining on their 
hands after they have fulfilled their contracts with the retail 
trade. 

The size of the lots varies according to the scale on which the 
senders are producing. Poultry farmers, who make use of 
auctions to a considerable extent, put up their supplies in lots 
up to 30 dozen. Lots of 100 to 600 dozen are not unknown. 
The lots of small producers are sometimes as small as 10 or a 
dozen eggs. So far as can be ascertained, auctioneers do not 
themselves grade produce before sale. In some cases, they 
recommend their sellers to adopt definite grades, usually 
“ Firsts,” “ Seconds” and “ Smalls,” or, at least, to grade out 
the small eggs for separate sale. There is evidence of an 
increasing tendency among producers to grade the produce they 
send in. 

Producers’ supplies are almost invariably lotted separately as 
received, though buyers sometimes bave the option of purchasing 
further lots at the same price, a practice of which producers 
complain. This is said to be done to meet the convenience of 
large buyers and when, as is usually the case, the lots so offered 
are uniform in quality, it is held to be reasonable and a saving 
of time. A few instances are known where the practice of 
separate lotting is not followed, the consignments being mixed 
and lotted up in bulk, ready-packed for removal in the auctioneers 
own cases. It is said that this does not meet with the general 
approval of the producers concerned, nor, indeed, of the better 
type of buyer. The advantage claimed for the practice is that 
the lots are larger, more uniform in size and, therefore, more 
conveniently handled. Only a few instances of the practice 
are known. 

The lots are generally displayed with the sender’s name 
attached ; a good practice followed in some auctions is to supply 
a card, which is attached to each consignment, and gives 
particulars of the lot, together with a guarantee of quality signed 
by the sender. Selling with the name, however, encourages 
buyers to follow up a transaction with an endeavour to arrange 
future business direct with the producer. . Auctioneers complain 
of this, which it has been suggested might be obviated, to a 
certain extent, if a number or mark were used instead of the 
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sender’s name. On balance, the practice of selling with the 
name is advantageous to the auction having regard to its reaction 
on quality. It enables the careful producer to establish his own 
reputation; it also helps to eliminate the unreliable producer. 
Samples of a high standard are always keenly sought after. 
The confidence with which a buyer will persist in his bidding 
hi order to secure a lot hi the name of a sender whose reliability 
is known can be observed at all auctions where selling with the 
name is practised. It is said that as much as 9 d. per dozen 
has, at times, separated the prices realised for such lots and those 
realised by ordinary nondescript consignments on the same day. 

Producers supply their own boxes at most markets. They 
are very varied in type, many are quite unsuitable; some are 
of such a nature that buyers, in their bidding, allow for the high, 
proportion of “ cracks ” which, from experience, they know 
may be expected. Others, again, are a disgrace to the sender 
and spoil the appearance of supplies packed in them. The 
sorting-out of a multifarious selection of boxes, after the market, 
leads to confusion and there are usually a number of complaints 
of loss. To obviate this, either boxes of a uniform type or fitted 
compartments have been provided in the shelves or benches of 
some markets into which eggs are transferred from senders’ boxes 
before sale. This necessitates re-handling of the eggs after arrival 
and is also inconvenient for packing after sale. 

There can be little doubt that a uniform type of container 
is desirable, possibly of more than one size, in which all producers 
can send in their supplies ; this would facilitate and improve 
the display of the eggs and be a great convenience to both sender 
and buyer. In some cases, the supply of uniform containers 
has been undertaken by the auctioneers who have arranged to 
loan them out to producers as necessary, but unfortunately, 
losses have been serious. One auctioneer complained of losing 
two dozen baskets in a week. Because of this risk of loss, some 
auctioneers favour the idea of thin wooden non-returnable 
cartons holding, say, 18 or 30 dozens, which would be sold with 
the eggs. 

Eggs once entered for sale at an auction camiot be withdrawn 
even if prices are not up to expectations. This helps to maintain 
the quality of the produce passed through auctions. In private 
treaty markets, on the other hand, a producer is free to take 
his eggs away and offer them again the following week. It could 
hardly be said that the practice of holding for a rising market 
is unknown among producers who send in to auctions, but 
detection is more likely owing to the record which is kept of 
the quantities brought in to the auction each week by each 
sender. Usually eggs are sold under an implied guarantee of 
freshness. In some cases, they are definitely guaranteed by 
the vendor. 

All auctions have not, of course, a high standard of organisa- 
tion and management. Since, however, the reputation of a 
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market speedily suffers if inferior produce is allowed to pass 
through, auctioneers, in general, are quick to act when careless 
or sharp practices, such as “ topping,” are brought to their 
notice. The auctioneer holds sway between buyer and seller 
and is, to some extent, considered responsible by both for the 
good faith of each. It is necessary, for success, that he should 
assume a considerable measure of responsibility which he is 
generally prepared and able to do. 

The practice, sometimes attributed to buyers, of forming 
■ rings ” does not seem to give much trouble in the sale of eggs 
by auction. Auctioneers consider that they can always deal 
with them, though one large firm “ found it expensive.” The 
ruling price is generally well-known to the auctioneer; he is 
aware of the fact that buyers do not like to return with empty 
cases and is frequently in touch with large wholesalers in con- 
suming centres who are prepared, if necessary, to take any 
quantity of produce at a fair price in the event of a slump. 
Moreover, demand is usually keen, and, if prices have a tendency 
to fall below the average, new buyers will speedily come into 
the auction even if they are not ordinarily buyers of eggs in 
quantity. 

The services rendered by the auctioneer usually include the 
provision of accommodation for which he may have to pay rent 
or an agreed percentage of turnover, the receipt, inspection and 
lotting of the eggs, conduct of sales, remittance of cash to 
producer usually within 24 hours of the sale, collection of 
proceeds, credit to buyers and responsibility for bad debts. 
Individual lots being less in value than in live-stock auctions, 
the auctioneer’s charge for selling eggs is higher, and is fixed as 
a rule, at 5 per cent, of the selling price ; higher charges are made 
in some instances. A flat rate of Id. per dozen is not uncommon ; 
flat rate charges are sometimes less in summer than in winter. 
Instances have also been noted of the charge, in addition, of 
toll, when the market is held in a building owned by the local 
market authority. Tolls of \d. per dozen, la. per 100 dozen, 
and Id. per 10 score are common. 

There are certain disadvantages attached to the auction 
method of sale which may be briefly mentioned. Prices are 
said to represent conditions of supply and demand at a particular 
moment of time, and are not necessarily a fair equation having- 
regard to market conditions generally; produce sold first may 
have an advantage ; for small consignments, auction selling may 
be a doubtful economy. The Linlithgow Committee, after 
reviewing the marketing position, recorded its view that the 
sale of eggs by auction should be encouraged, and stated that 
the advantage of the auction method lay in the fact that 
“ competitive prices are realised and that these prices are, 
moreover, dependent upon the quality of the goods themselves. 
Many producers, through the medium of auction sales, have 
been able to establish a reputation for quality and reliability 
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which has led to improved returns. Hence sale by auction is, 
in itself, a demonstration to the producer of careful grading and 
packing and of marketing his produce in a clean and attractive 
condition.”* There are other advantages such, for example, as 
the fact that the auction sale diverts produce into its appropriate 
trade channels in the shortest possible time and at a low cost. 
The cost to the producer of local sale by auction may be less 
than the forwarding and selling costs incurred in consignment 
to London ; net returns may, therefore, be higher. The question, 
however, is entirely one of local prices, some factors affecting 
which were referred to in the previous chapter. There are many 
instances where local auction prices are consistently higher than 
the quoted wholesale price in London but it is impossible to 
generalise. An important advantage is that the producer is 
relieved of further responsibility after he has delivered his 
supplies. 

Lin ally, in view of the rapid extension of the auction system 
for the sale of eggs in this country and since there are various 
directions in which improvements could be effected in the 
methods at present adopted, it is suggested that the drafting of 
rules and conditions to govern the conduct of egg auctions 
should be taken in hand hy the Auctioneers’ Institute, in con- 
sultation with producers and distributors. This has already 
been done for the sale of wool. It is a point for consideration 
too, whether steps should be taken to ensure the provision at 
auction sales of suitable and adequate accommodation for the 
display and packing of the eggs under cover and for the close 
inspection of supplies. A candling room should certainly be 
available. Lurther, it should be borne in mind that experience 
has shown that the produce sold through an auction must 
represent a considerable proportion of total supplies marketed 
in the area and must, in fact, dominate the trade of the area, if 
the auction is to he successful.! It may be necessary, therefore, 
to consider whether the location of auctions should be subject 
to some form of voluntary regulation in the interests of all 
concerned. 

An account of the working of the producers’ co-operative 
auction at Roermond in Holland is given in Chapter XXIII. 
Nearly 100 million eggs were dealt with at Roermond in 1925, 
which is probably a record for any producers’ egg marketing 
organisation in Europe. 



* Third Interim Report. Cmd. 1927. 

■j- See also L. D. H. Wild : “ The Marketing of Farm Products.” New 
York, 1919. Also J. G. Smith : “ Organised Produce Markets.” London, 
1922. 
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CHAPTER XX.— CITY MARKETS. 

(i) Wholesale. 

The broad distinction between a wholesale market in a 
densely populated area and a market held in a country town is 
that, in the former case, the produce is received daily from 
outside points some considerable distance away and handled 
almost exclusively by wholesale middlemen; in the latter case, 
producers sell their own produce, frequently direct to consumers 
and on a certain specified day of the week only. In both cases, 
the markets are agencies in the machinery of distribution. In 
a few city wholesale markets, a few producers who farm on the 
outskirts of the city bring their own produce in and, themselves, 
arrange its sale to consumers or retailers ; this is usually, however, 
merely a relic of earlier times and generally represents but a 
fraction of the business conducted. 

The larger the volume of business transacted in a wholesale 
market, the greater appears to be the specialisation of the middle- 
men concerned. The various intermediaries who trade eggs in 
the wholesale markets have already been referred to (see 
Chapter XIV). London is practically the only market where 
importers, commission-salesmen and wholesalers may all be 
found : most other markets are confined to commission- 

salesmen and wholesalers ; in some cases, the operators are 
wholesalers only and commission sales are rare. The larger 
terminal markets such as Smithfield, London, and Smithfield, 
Birmingham, also act as wholesale supply centres for smaller 
wholesale markets in other areas. 

The nature of the business carried on within the precincts of the 
market varies. In some cases, the trade is entirely wholesale; 
in others, a considerable retail trade is carried on and the bulk 
of the wholesale business is transacted outside the market. In 
Smithfield Market, London, and Smithfield, Birmingham, a 
large wholesale trade in eggs is conducted within as well as around 
the market proper, but eggs are not retailed within the market. 
In Leadenhall Market, London, and in the Manchester, Newcastle, 
Hull, Swansea and other wholesale markets, large quantities 
are retailed inside the market premises. The tolls charged on 
eggs handled in the wholesale markets vary. They commonly 
amount to from Id. to l^d. per basket of three dozen, with a 
charge of for each additional dozen. In many wholesale 
markets, space is occupied on payment of rent and no actual 
toll is charged on the commodity. 

Both home produced and imported eggs are traded together 
at most city markets, though the extent of the business in home 
produce varies from season to season and from market to market. 
Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets are the more important centres 
for home produced eggs in London ; salesmen in these markets 
invariably trade in imported eggs as well. Tooley Street, however. 
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is the London centre from which the trade in imported eggs is 
mostly conducted. In Smithfield, London, although the quantity 
of home produced eggs handled is considerable, it is small in 
comparison with imported supplies. In Birmingham and Liver- 
pool Markets, Irish eggs appear to predominate, although at 
Birmingham Market large quantities of home produce are also 
disposed of. Leeds is another wholesale market which receives 
considerable supplies of home produce. 

Supplies of home-produced eggs are received mainly from 
collectors and dealers ; producers make use of the markets only 
to a limited extent. Supplies are frequently irregular both in 
quantity and in quality. They are often despatched without due 
consideration to time of arrival in the market and with little or no 
previous warning of their despatch. The size of the consignments 
is frequently very small. With the exception of some of the 
Midland markets, there is usually no uniformity in the packing 
or in the packages ; the packing is often bad, while old and 
dilapidated cases are frequently used. It is not unusual for the 
eggs to arrive broken and in a stale and dirty condition. On the 
other hand, some of the salesmen handle a good quality product ; 
these either employ agents to buy in the country markets, or 
receive regular supplies from reliable country dealers. The 
quantity of home-produced eggs traded in the city wholesale 
markets as a whole is, however, very limited; in the main, 
it can hardly be said to be representative of the best class of 
English produce. 

Practically all the salesmen and wholesalers in the city 
markets have facilities for testing eggs, but little or no separate 
provision is made by market authorities for this important 
service. The control of local authorities over the quality of 
supplies marketed is, in any event, limited to supplies unfit for 
human food. {See Chapter X, page 68.) The compteurs mireurs 
system which has been in operation for over 100 years* in the 
Paris markets, has no parallel in this country or, indeed, elsewhere 
in France. Compteurs mireurs are sworn officials under the 
control of the Prefect of Police who, at the request of and at the 
expense of a buyer, candle, count, and test the size of any eggs 
bought wholesale in the market and determine the number to be 
deducted from invoiced quantities on account of breakages and 
inferior quality. The compteurs mireurs work either at the 
markets or at the premises of the buyer, according to the latter’s 
convenience. Provision is also made for the cancellation of 
transactions under certain conditions when the results of official 
testing are known. The system seems sound in principle, but 
there have been difficulties in practice. Moreover, traders 
consider it an unnecessary arrangement and useful only when the 
buyer is ignorant of his business : they consider that wholesalers 
and retailers are usually competent to judge the quality of produce 



* Established by Decree of 21st July, 1815. 
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at sight without assistance. Nevertheless, the system, is generally 
believed to have produced good results. 

(ii) Retail. 

Most cities have thriving retail markets where, in some cases, 
producers, but more usually retail dealers, operate. Markets 
where producers sell their wares direct to consumers do not, 
as a rule, play an important part in the scheme of food distribution 
in densely populated centres. Markets where retailers operate 
may be important since they are frequently held daily and 
ow ing to relatively low overhead charges and to the restriction 
of services such as credit and delivery, the retailers in the market 
are usually able to sell at lower prices than the ordinary shop- 
keeper. 

The provision which is made for the retailing of eggs in city 
markets is variable. Stalls in Leadenhall Market, and in the 
markets at Newcastle and Leeds, are well fitted, the produce is 
nicely displayed and a high-class retail trade in eggs is carried 
out. In other markets, as for example those at Hull, Manchester 
and Swansea, most of the stalls are little more than benches, the 
retailers are small buyers who are often collectors of eggs in the 
surrounding country districts and attend daily, or upon two 
or three days a week, and sell eggs from the baskets and boxes 
in which they have been collected from farms. Some of these 
retailers also offer butter, poultry, rabbits, fruit and vegetables. 

Too frequently the eggs retailed from city markets are of a 
very poor quality, though there are, of course, exceptions. The 
mixing of inferior foreign and preserved eggs with home produce 
seems to be common, and as the housewives are generally under 
the impression that the eggs offered are home produced and 
received direct from neighbouring farms, it is understandable 
that the English egg may, in some centres, acquire a wholly 
unmerited reputation for inferiority. As an illustration, a 
wholesaler stated that he is first aware of a shortage of English 
supplies by the arrival at his warehouse of numbers of retail 
dealers from the city markets who come to buy foreign eggs in 
small quantities to take back to swell their supplies on offer at 
the market. There are too many statements of a similar nature 
for them to be discredited. While it is true that when home 
supplies are plentiful and cheap, they are sometimes sold at a 
lower price retail than the case-lot price of the better class 
imported egg so that substitution would not pay, it must be 
remembered that, at other times, the retailer’s margin on English 
eggs is 'so narrow that the temptation must be almost irresistible 
to expand his profit margin by drawing upon cheaper and 
undisclosed sources of supply. 
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CHAPTER XXI.— THE LONDON EGG EXCHANGE. 

Produce exchanges are voluntary associations of dealers in 
a single market who usually handle specific commodities or a 
narrow range of commodities.* Their main purpose is, briefly, 
to provide a convenient market place or “ floor,” to regulate the 
business dealings of then - members and to arrange arbitration 
facilities or other means of settling trade disputes. 

Eggs fulfil the five conditions usually considered necessary 
before a commodity can be the subject of dealings on an organised 
produce exchange. These conditions are (1) it should be possible 
to “ carry ” stocks ; this, in the case of eggs and other perishables, 
has been made practicable by cold storage, (2) the commodity 
should be capable of being numbered, weighed or measured, (3) 
quality or grade should be capable of ready test, (4) dealings 
should be frequent and (5) prices should fluctuate.! It is not 
surprising, therefore, that exchange trading in eggs should have 
made considerable headway, notably in the United States where 
exchanges have been organised in all the important egg markets. 
In this country, home-produced eggs are rarely offered on general 
produce exchanges. Imported eggs are sometimes traded on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Produce Exchanges, but, in tbe main, 
exchange trading is limited to imported eggs on the London Egg 
Exchange, which, however, appears to be in a somewhat rudi- 
mentary stage of development and performs comparatively few 
of the functions of the more highly developed egg exchanges in 
America. 

It is characteristic of produce exchanges that they mostly 
originate in informal meetings of traders, with similar interests, 
for the discussion of common problems and for mutual business. 
This w'as the case with the London Egg Exchange. About 1862, 
the importers, of whom there were then about four, used to meet 
in the Bar Parlour of tbe “ Harrow ” public house, at the corner 
of Park Street and Stoney Street, Boro’, and were there found by 
the buyers, then numbering about half a dozen, from eleven until 
one o’clock on Mondays. As the trade developed, market desks 
were used in the centre of Boro’ Market, but those engaged in 
tbe fruit and vegetable trades objected, and arrangements were 
then made to bold an egg market on Mondays in the Hop Exchange. 
This lasted for a few years until some of the principal importers 
rented premises at the corner of Stoney Street and Boro’ Market. 
These were turned into a subscription room, where only importers 
paid a subscription, the buyers being admitted free. Here, 
transactions were arranged between sellers and buyers who stood 
about in small groups, either on tbe floor ” or just outside. 
These premises eventually became too small, and, in the early 

* See also L. D. H. Weld : “ The Marketing of Farm Products.” New 
York, 1919. . 

t See J. G. Smith : “ Organised Produce Markets.” London, 1922. 
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part of 1S90, a company, called the London Egg Market was 
formed and registered for the purpose of taking a lease of the 
floor of the Grand Hall of the Hop Exchange, for use on Mondays 
only. Thenceforth both buyers and sellers paid a subscription, 
the sellers paying 4 guineas and the buyers 1 guinea each per 
annum. As the trade grew, some of the sellers took offices 
opening on to the Hall, and, in the year before the war, the whole 
of the offices on three sides of the Grand Hall were also taken, 
and the fourth side was partitioned off. The use of the Hall 
continued until the fire in the Hop Exchange in 1921. 
Temporarily accommodated by the Home and Foreign Produce 
Exchange (now the London Produce Exchange) on the “ floor ” 
at Hibernia Chambers, the London Egg Market eventually 
returned to occupy a hall specially erected for its use in the 
reconstructed Hop Exchange. Ill June, 1924, the name of the 
Company was altered to the London Egg Exchange ; it continues 
to meet every Monday from 11 a.m. till 1.30 p.m. when con- 
siderable quantities of imported eggs are disposed of. Of late 
years, some importers have commenced to handle the English 
product. There are at present about 200 members. Members 
act on their own responsibility and trade on “ change ” as much 
or as little as they please. They may be either traders who buy 
and sell on their own account or agents who act for others. In 
its corporate capacity, the Exchange itself does not trade. 

Unlike many produce exchanges, the London Egg Exchange 
does not collect fees or dues, nor does it disseminate market 
information among its members : nor does a committee of the 
Exchange take statistics of offerings and bids in order to make up 
quotations for the day for the purpose of arriving at records 
of market prices ; nor does it regulate rates or trading margins. 
Moreover, there is little or no trading in “ futures.” On the other 
hand, in addition to bye-laws which govern its constitution, rules 
have been drawn up to govern the conduct of business. The 
rules are important, and deal with such questions as landed sales, 
payments, claims, liabilities of buyers and sellers and breaches of 
contract, also special points arising on c.i.f. and f.o.b. contracts 
such as insurance, tenders, strikes and other contingencies, non- 
fulfilment, warranty, and arbitration. In general, as with all 
exchanges, the rules are an attempt to bring order out of chaos. 

It is impossible to foretell the future of the London Egg 
Exchange. It appears already to have an international sphere 
of influence. More and more produce is said to he offered, and 
since some of the members are beginning to interest themselves in 
home produce, the Exchange cannot be overlooked in any survey, 
such as the present, of the agencies concerned in the distribution 
of eggs in this country. 
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PART VII.— CONSERVATION. 

The conservation of surplus produce in periods of plenty 
for consumption in periods of future scarcity, is a marketing 
service of surpassing value. Since the time when Joseph was 
made ruler over the food warehousing system of Egypt, this 
service has become increasingly important in the progress of 
economic life.* 



CHAPTER XXII.— PICKLING, PROCESSING AND COLD 
STORING. 

As has been shown in Chapters I and II, egg production is subj ect 
to wide seasonal fluctuations which are reflected in the course 
of prices. If a large proportion of the spring surplus could be 
temporarily withdrawn from the markets and conserved until 
the autumn and winter, it would improve the low and, at times, 
uneconomic prices obtainable for eggs in the flush season; 
conversely, it would also, of course, reduce the peak prices 
obtainable for eggs in the season of scarcity. The producer 
would benefit because conservation creates a market during the 
glut period, and the higher prices then obtained for the greater 
part of his whole annual output would compensate for reduced 
prices later on. The consumer would benefit because conserva- 
tion makes available large quantities of produce, during the 
season of shortage, at lower prices than those which would 
otherwise obtain. Both producer and consumer would benefit 
from the fact that the consumption of eggs, which declines 
appreciably when prices rise in the autumn, would be maintained 
by the supply of high-quality preserved eggs at a price more 
within the reach of all. In general, a comprehensive scheme of 
conservation would regulate the flow of produce to market and 
tend to stabilise prices.')' Price stabilisation is, after all, very 
largely a question of cutting the cloth of supply according to 
the patterns of demand. 

The home preservation of eggs in the spring for home use in the 
autumn and winter is common among producers and householders, 
and is also commonly practised by retailers, including bakers and 
confectioners. Producers are particularly well placed for pre- 
serving eggs owing to the fresh condition in which supplies 
can be secured, and there is very little doubt that more would 
be “ put down ” by them but for the uncertainty and difficulty 
of finding a suitable market. Local country markets seldom 



* After Th. Maeklin : “ Efficient Marketing for Agriculture,” 

London, 1921. 

f See also Economic Series No. 2. 
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provide an outlet for preserved eggs, and hitherto the knowledge 
that preservation was practised by a producer has been sufficient 
to cast suspicion upon his fresh supplies. Local outlets through 
direct channels are few, while the difficulty of getting into touch 
with retailers at distant centres for the disposal of small quantities 
of preserved eggs is considerable. A number of producers do, 
however, contract to supply a proportion of preserved eggs 
during the season when supplies of fresh eggs are short. 

The conservation of the spring surplus on a commercial 
scale is important : in some countries, it is undertaken specifically 
to meet the demand which exists in the British market in the 
autumn and winter. The extent of the practice here is unknown, 
but there is evidence to show that it has increased considerably 
in recent years. It is obvious, however, from the extensive 
trade carried on annually in preserved eggs imported from Ireland, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Trance and other countries that 
full advantage is not being taken of the opportunities in this 
direction. If the preservation has been carried out with rea- 
sonable care, the risk of loss is, as a rule, slight. Credit, however, 
is said to be a difiiculty. The capital locked up for 7 months 
or so in, say, 500,000 eggs or more, is considerable, and very- 
few traders ' could face the prospect without financial accom- 
modation. It has been suggested by traders that the banks 
in this country are not familiar with the industry of egg pickling 
and, therefore, show some reluctance to finance pickling 
operations. 

Tor co mm ercial purposes, the methods of conservation 
generally followed in this and in near-European countries are 
“ pickling ” in lime solution and preservation in water glass. 
A special process, known as “ guaranizing ” has recently been 
introduced from the United States, while a method of sterilisation 
by gas, which is said to have been successful in Belgium, is to 
be applied commercially in this country in 1926. A method 
of waxing eggs is practised successfully and extensively with 
Danish supplies, but details are not obtainable. Various other 
methods for the sealing and sterilisation of eggs are practised 
to a small extent by 7 producers and householders for their own 
use, but these are generally regarded as unsuitable for commercial 
application. 



(i) Pickling. 

(a) Lime Water . — Pickling in lime water is held to be both 
suitable and economical for operations on a large scale. Usually, 
concrete tanks are specially built for holding the eggs, and range 
in capacity from 15,000 to 150,000 eggs : a capacity of 25,000 eggs 
appears to be the most popular. Exporters, wholesale dealers and 
co-operative societies in near-European countries may individually 
preserve anything up to 40 million eggs in any one season. The 
quantities preserved by' wholesale dealers and co-operative 
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societies in this country appear to range from 500,000 to 
4 million eggs.* 

Eggs for conserving are mainly drawn from supplies received 
from the end of March to the end of May, at which period quality 
is particularly good. Special care is taken in selection ; usually 
the eggs are candled singly beforehand, and all eggs which prove 
to be of inferior quality or slightly cracked are rej ected. Defective 
eggs have a harmful effect on those in contact with them in the 
pickling tank. This is shown by the fact that wastage has been 
placed as high as 10 per cent, where supplies have been pickled 
without testing. The average wastage appears to range from 
1| per cent, to 3 per cent., including eggs cracked and broken 
in the course of removal. There are considerable variations 
in the quality of pickled eggs on the market, and there is little 
doubt that these variations depend on the care devoted to the 
selection of the eggs in the first instance and on the technical 
skill with which the preserving process has been carried out. 

Usually, the eggs remain undisturbed in the pickling solution 
until removed for sale. An interesting exception to this was 
noted on the premises of a French egg merchant who preserves 
large quantities for a high-class Paris trade. Here the eggs are 
placed in large octagonal wire cages pivoted at both ends of an 
oblong tank (see Fig. 34 on opposite page) ; the cages each 
contain 25,000 eggs and are turned one-eighth of a revolution 
daily so that, in the course of a week, every egg is turned com- 
pletely over. It is claimed that the condition of the eggs when 
marketed is far superior to that of eggs pickled by the stationary 
method. 

It is difficult to arrive at a reliable estimate of the cost of 
pickling, owing to the differences in the scale on which it is 
practised. From figures supplied in a few instances, the cost, 
including labour, materials, interest on capital and other over- 
head charges, would appear to be approximately 1 \d. per dozen 
eggs for medium quantities. Table IX., page 152, shows the 
average price of home-produced fresh eggs during the months of 
April and May; the average of a few wholesale prices of home- 
produced pickled eggs is given on page 15. On the basis of 
these figures, there is a substantial margin from which to meet 
expenses. 

(6) Water Glass . — This preservative is extensively used by 
producers and householders; it is cleaner and more convenient 
to handle than lime water and, for domestic use, is preferred. 
Eggs preserved in water glass are said to be superior in quality 
to eggs preserved by some of the other processes in common use. 
Comparisons cannot, however, be safely drawn from the informa- 
tion at present available. For preserving small quantities, 
glazed earthenware and stone vessels and sometimes zinc pails 

* The Framingham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Society in England has a pickling capacity of 4 million eggs. 
(See Economic Series No. 1.) 
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are employed. For larger quantities, concrete tanks are occa- 
sionally used, but portable receptacles, such as galvanised iron 
tanks and bins, are more common. The process is too well known 
to require description. Commercially, it is not very popular. 
Reliable particulars of cost are not available. Information 
supplied by a few producers and traders who preserve considerable 
quantities shows inclusive costs varying from 2d. to 3d. per 
dozen eggs. 



(ii) Processing. 

(a) Qvaramzing . — This and similar processes, such as the 
“ Clairemont ” and “ Kassa ” processes, are largely practised 
in the United States. It was first introduced here about three 
years ago, and was taken up as an experiment. The rights of 
the process outside the continent of America have now been 
acquired by a company known as " Guaranizers, Limited, 
which is carrying it out on an extensive scale in Northampton- 
shire. English eggs are treated, and the Company reports a 
ready demand on contract for all the supplies available. The 
process consists in immersing the eggs for a few seconds in a 
preparation of refined oil at a high temperature. This is saia 
to seal the shell effectively without allowing the oil time to 
penetrate to the contents. An advantage claimed for the process 
is that guaranized eggs, unlike pickled eggs, do not crack when 
boiled for use and, further, that, after treatment, the eggs^ can 
be kept in perfect order for long periods under ordinary conditions. 
The eggs have a glossy appearance, due to the oil, but this 
disappears on boiling. The demand for them is said to be 
increasing. No definite information is available of the cost ol 
the process. It has, however, been reported that large quantities 
can be treated at a cost for oil of about \d. per dozen. 

(6) Gas Process— A method of preservation which has been 
successfully carried out in Belgium for the past three years is 
to be put into practice in Essex next spring by company 
formed for the purpose. This method is described as “ a process 
for preserving eggs by refrigeration in an antiseptic atmosphere, 
and is briefly as follows : — The eggs are placed in autoclaves, 
or large cylinders, which, after as complete a vacuum as possible 
has been obtained, are hermetically sealed. A mixture of 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide is then pumped in until a pressure 
slightly above one atmosphere is reached; this is maintained, 
throughout the storage period. The autoclaves °are kept 
permanently in cold chambers at a temperature of 0 C. It is 
claimed that the eggs are sterilised by the process and all 
possibility of decomposition effectively checked; also that on 
removal from the autoclave, they are not only in as good a 
condition as when placed in, but will retain condition for a longer 
period than unsterilised new laid eggs. It is, in fact, claimed 
that the change which is apparent at the end of three weeks in 
a new-laid egg is not shown by sterilised eggs until a period ot 
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eight weeks has elapsed after their removal from the autoclave. 
The cost, estimated at approximately \d. per egg in this country, 
is high, hut the value of the eggs is said to be higher than that 
of eggs preserved by ordinary cold storage methods. 

(iii) Cold Storing. 

In many countries, including the United States, cold storage 
is the principal commercial method of preserving eggs. On the 
other hand, in this country and most European countries the 
pickling and other processes already described are believed to 
be more usual. Apart from temporary cold storage in ice 
boxes, &e., on distributors’ premises, eggs may be refrigerated 
commercially, either for transit or for holding over. Supplies 
from such countries as Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and the Argentine are refrigerated for immediate shipment and 
transit and usually enter into consumption on arrival here ; 
they are not regarded as cold stored by the trade. On the other 
hand, a substantial proportion of the supplies imported from 
China are so regarded, having been stored for varying periods 
from the flush season to the date of export. The same applies 
to considerable quantities of eggs received from the United 
States, Canada, Ireland, Russia, Italy, and a number of other 
countries. Large quantities of imported eggs are also stored 
here. 

So far as can be ascertained, only about 3 million English eggs 
were cold-stored in the spring of 1925 for delivery in the autumn 
and winter. It is impossible to form a reliable estimate of the 
quantities of imported eggs oold-stored in this country during the 
same period, but they are known to be heavy. Indeed it is 
evident that, in this respect also, home produce is not making 
sufficient use of the available opportunities. Hitherto, the main 
benefit derived by home producers from cold storage has merely 
been the withdrawal from the market of considerable supplies 
of imported eggs in the glut season. The view is, however, 
gaining ground that, for home produce also, “ cold storage ” 
will, in future, be found written large on the signposts that point 
the way along the road of marketing progress. 

The convenience and financial advantage of holding imported 
eggs for varying periods in cold store is fully appreciated by 
importers and merchants who handle these supplies. There, is, 
of course, an element of speculation in the business and, in 
some. cases, there have been heavy losses, due, in the main, to 
the unsuitability of the consignments stored. The inferior quality 
of some of these consignments is said to have had a damaging 
effect on the trade. Much valuable experience has, however, 
been gained. 

Supplies for cold storage should be spring eggs, fresh, clean 
and unwashed, and should have been separately tested. The 
cases and the fillers in which the eggs are packed should be 
dry and odourless, in order to minimise the “storage taste.” 
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Sometimes eggs are unpacked for storage, but this adds to the 
expense. Eggs that have been oil-processed before being put 
into cold store are said to stand cold storage better than li 
stored without treatment in any way. So far as the actual 
technique of cold storage is concerned, it seems that the tempeia- 
ture at which eggs are stored is sometimes too high, while t e 
control of humidity, which is of importance for the avoidance 
of mould growth, is frequently unsatisfactory. There are, how 
ever, several cold stores throughout the country which can be 
relied on in these matters owing to their long experience. These 
stores are well known to the trade. It may be added that research 
on points of importance to the egg industry is now being 
out by the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge 
on behalf of the Food Investigation Board of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research : it is understood that 

a Report on the subject will be published shortly. 

There are, at present, about 45 million cubic feet of cold 
storage accommodation in Great Britain and Ireland.* Many 
cold stores have never handled eggs, but would be willing to 
do so if a demand arose for their services. There are, however, 
a number of cold stores at the ports and in inland towns where 
eggs are stored with regularity. In many eases, space has been 
definitely allotted for the purpose. The rates charged are 
usually 'per case, per month, with a further charge for every 
additional 7 days (or part). The rates per quarter-case (3t>0) 
appear to vary from 10 d. to Is. 1 \d. per 28 days. The iollowmg 
schedule of ease rates quoted by a leading cold storage company 
are of interest : — 





Rate per case for first 
28 days or part. 


Rate per case for 
each succeeding 7 days 
or part. 


— 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
Leeds, Hull, 
Bristol and 
Southampton. I 


i 

London. 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
Leeds, Hull, 
Bristol and 
Southampton. 


London. 


Long Oases (1440) - 


s. d. 
3 9 


s. d. 

4 H 
1 2| 


s. d. 

1 0 
0 3| 

. 


s. d. 

1 2 
0 4^ 


Quarter Cases (360) - 


1 0 



N.B.— In practice, the rate charged for any complete period “Relays 
after the first 28 days does not exceed the equivalent rate for tiie ifirs 
month. London rates for the first month are subject to a leduction o 
7-V per cent. Weekly rates are net. 



* Economic Series No. 6. 
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These rates work out at from a little under 2 Jrf. to 3d. per 
dozen eggs for a period of 7 months. 

The quality of eggs cold stored under suitable conditions 
is said to he very good, though they may fail to maintain condi- 
tion for any length of time after removal, and, in this respect, 
are said to be inferior to eggs preserved by other processes. 
This, however, depends on weather conditions, and the care 
with which defrosting has been carried out. The prices obtained 
for cold stored eggs sold, as such, are usually higher than those 
obtained for comparable pickled eggs. 

Interesting data regarding the cold storage of eggs has been 
collected in the United States where, on October 1st, 1924, returns 
showed nearly 7-| million* 30-dozen cases in cold store, at that 
date, or approximately 2,667 million eggs, which is about 
H times the total annual production in England and Wales 
and greater than the total volume of imports. In 1909, it was 
estimated that 16 per cent, of the total home production in the 
United Statesf passed through cold stores ; it is believed that 
the percentage has since somewhat increased.'^; It was also 
fomul that the^ length of storage depended on the month of 
insertion. April eggs were carried 7-1 months; May eggs, 
6 '14 months; June eggs, 3-27 months; August eggs, 2-96 
months. Traders withdrew August and July eggs first, then 
those of June and May, then those of April and March. Experi- 
ence had apparently shown that eggs produced in the early 
months of the year were in better condition for storage than 
those marketed in summer weather, and that, in general, the 
condition of produce on admission to cold store was more 
important than the duration of the storage period. 

(iv) The Trade in Pickled, Processed and Cold-stored Eggs. 

The main demand for preserved and cold stored eggs covers 
the period from Michaelmas until a few weeks after Christmas, 
but may continue for a further month or six weeks in the event 
of a hard winter. Mild unseasonable weather, on the other 
hand,^ not only accelerates the production and increases the 
supplies of fresh eggs available, but re-acts unfavourably on 
the keeping qualities of eggs that have been pickled, processed 
or cold stored. Pickled eggs are generally preferred to cold 
stored eggs in London and the South. 

Although preserved and cold-stored eggs are usually retailed 
as such by the more reputable traders, it is a matter for surprise 
that, in view of the large quantities that are annually consumed 
in this country, so little indication of the fact is apparent from 
the shops. Pickled eggs can usually be distinguished from fresh 

1 924 ^ department of Agriculture, Market Mews Service, November 1st, 

f G. IC. Holmes : “ Cold Storage Business Features.” TI.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1913. 

t E - Benjamin : “ Marketing Poultry Products.” 1923. 
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eggs, but the detection of cold-stored eggs is difficult, if not 
impossible, and there is reason to believe that large quantities 
are bought by consumers under the impression that they are 
fresh. In the present stage of development of cold storage 
technique, it appears to be the fact that commercial cold-stored 
eggs, unless, perhaps, previously oil-processed, do not usually 
keep in good condition for so long a period as fresh or pickled 
eggs ; consumers should, therefore, have some means oi 
acq uaint ing themselves with the nature of the eggs they buy 
in order that they may know how best to keep or use them. This 
is dealt with in Chapter XXIV . 

A further point of some importance to the egg industry, 
as a whole, is the fact that no information is published as to the 
quantities of eggs held in cold store from time to time. This 
enhances the risk attached to cold storage, or, for that matter, 
to any form of conservation, and risk bearing is a service which 
has to be paid for. Precise information of cold storage holdings 
has for many years been published officially and regularly in, 
for example, the United States. It has been suggested that 
the disclosure of similar information in Great Britain might be 
of benefit to the egg trade generally. The objections that have 
been urged against the proposal appear to be (1) that the figures 
would be useless, as the situation is kaleidoscopic and changes 
suddenly and considerably from day to day, and (2) that the 
information would be mainly valuable to overseas shippers. 
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PART VIII.— CO-OPERATION. 



CHAPTER XXm.— THE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION 
OF PRODUCERS. 

The technical significance of co-operation as a particular form 
of business organisation, the present position in this country of 
the co-operative organisation of producers for the marketing 
of eggs, and the difficulties and past experience generally, were 
recently reviewed in the first* of the present series of publications, 
and it is unnecessary to go over the same ground again. It is 
sufficient to say here that the final measure of success of any co- 
operative marketing organisation is the return which, directly or in- 
directly, it is able to make to its members. If this is greater than 
the returns formerly obtainable through existing channels of trade, 
then the co-operative organisation has made out a case for 
itself. Success will depend, therefore, less on general principles 
than on local circumstances. After all, it is only rarely that a 
co-operative organisation is able to simplify marketing. What 
usually happens is that the co-operative organisation assumes 
the functions of the particular middleman agency which it was 
created to supplant. As a seller, it has the same motive as 
the middleman, namely, marketing to best advantage, it com- 
mands the same facilities and usually relies on the same markets. 
If in any locality producers have to choose between an efficient 
individual trader, who is prepared for and understands how to 
meet reasonable and lively competition, and a producers’ organisa- 
tion, which is poor in vision, management and technique, they 
will do better with the former. Indeed, since home produc- 
tion represents less than half the total available supply, and 
what may be termed monopoly advantages are somewhat remote, 
it might well be held that co-operation should only enter the 
field of egg marketing when precise data show that there are 
real economies to be effected ; it can only expect to hold the 
field so long as it effects these economies. The elimination of 
the middleman s profit is the first economy ; if the co-operative 
organisation is as efficiently run as the business of an ordinary 
trader in the same line, then, since it is run at cost, the profits 
go back to the members, usually according to the amount of 
business they have transacted. The possibility of further 
economy mainly depends on whether the existing middlemen in 
a particular district are numerous and, as a result, are trading 
on a small scale. By eliminating these small traders and con- 
centrating trade in the hands of one co-operative organisation, 
the marketing u nit is enlarged and the unit cost of marketing 

* ‘‘?°-°I )e ™ t „ ive Marketing in England and Wales.” Economic 
benes No. 1, 1925. 
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reduced accordingly. An advantage sometimes claimed for 
co-operation is that it facilitates improvement in grading 
and standardisation of produce, packing and packages. This 
is a reasonable claim. Moreover, there are many instances as, 
for example, in Denmark, where the growth of co-operative 
egg marketing organisations has brought about a marked 
improvement in the methods adopted by ordinary trading 
enterprises. On the other hand, in many countries, and to some 
extent in this country, there are private merchants who have 
taken the lead in introducing more efficient and up-to-date 
methods and have, themselves, done as much to raise the standard 
both of production and marketing technique in their particular 
districts as any co-operative organisation could have done. 
Certainly, where ordinary traders are unprogressive in their 
methods and are not, for example, testing and grading the 
produce they handle, then the intervention of a co-operative 
organisation should be in the permanent interests of producers 
as a whole. Other advantages claimed for co-operation are that 
it safeguards producers against private monopoly and unfair 
practices, including misrepresentation of market information, 
and, further, that it raises the plane of competition generally. 
The importance of these will, of course, vary with the circum- 
stances of each individual case. Finally, there are the vast inter- 
trading possibilities afforded by the co-operative organisations 
of consumers, as represented, in this country, by the industrial 
co-operative movement,* 



Types of E*g Marketing Co-operatives. 

The simplest type of»co-operative egg marketing organisation 
is when groups of producers combine to consign their eggs to 
a common market in bulk, or to arrange local sale as one unit. 
This is not a very common procedure in this country. It is, 
however, from such simple beginnings that many of the largest 
co-operative organisations abroad have sprung. In their early 
stages, these local egg clubs or circles, as they are sometimes 
called, operate in a limited area and independently of other 
clubs or circles ; they are usually unincorporated. Sometimes 
the boys and girls of a‘ village form a circle or club, sometimes 
the farmers’ wives, sometimes the farmers themselves. 

These organisations seem to develop in one of two ways : 
they either develop individually into enterprises of wider scope 
and purpose though remaining a single marketing unit centering 
round one particular point; or, while developing individually, 
they may also federate with other local enterprises in order 
to unify their selling arrangements. So it comes about that 
there are two main types of egg co-operative ; the central type 



* See Chapter XIII., Economic Series No. 1. 

o 28555 
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and the federal. In a sense, the federal type rests on a firmer 
base than the central, a fact which may have important reactions 
on such questions as loyalty and management. In either case, 
produce may be disposed of by 7 private treaty or by auction. 
The central type is incorporated for trading purposes in the 
ordinary way ; the central organisation of the federated group 
is also incorporated as a rule, but the units federated may or 
may not be separately incorporated according to circumstances. 

An example of a central type of egg co-operative in this 
country selling direct to the trade is the Stamford and District 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society, a description of which 
is given below. Co-operative Poultry Products, a producers’ 
organisation at Virginia Water, Surrey, is an example of a 
central type of society conducting an egg auction. The Framling- 
ham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society 
is an example of a central type of organisation which has developed 
radially by the creation of branch depots of which there are, 
at present, between 40 and 50. This society and the Anglesey 
Egg Collecting Depot, which is also of the central type, were 
fully described in the Report on Co-operative Marketing in 
England and Wales. (Economic Series No. 1.) A description of 
the Poultry Producers of Central California, which belongs to 
the best known group of egg societies in the United States and 
is centralised in type, was given in the Report on Large Scale 
Co-operative Marketing in the United States (Economic Series 
No. 4). 

An example of federal co-operation in which the local egg 
units are unincorporated associations of producers is afforded 
by recent developments in the Ligue des Paysannes in Belgium. 
This is briefly described below. A short account is also given 
of the federal auction at Roermond in Holland, the constituents 
of which are also village associations. Reference is also made 
to the egg circles in Norway which are units of a federal system 
in course of rapid growth; here the local circles are definitely 
incorporated as separate trading bodies as in Denmark. 

(a) The Stamford and District Go-operative Egg and Poultry 
Society. — This Society was founded in a very small way in 1916. 
It is concerned only with the collection and marketing of eggs 
and, to a less extent, with table poultry. Its headquarters are 
a shop and premises in Stamford. Eggs are collected from an 
area of a radius of 9 miles from the junction of the counties of 
Lincoln, Rutland and Northampton. The Society collects on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and delivers on Thursdays 
and Fridays. Motor transport is used for both. As in the case 
of most egg co-operatives in this country, eggs are bought out- 
right from members for cash, the Society taking the risk of the 
market. Any surplus profits are distributed in the form of a 
bonus at the end of each trading period. Eggs are bought by 
count. All eggs are tested, sorted and packed at the Society’s 
headquarters and sent out as first or second grade and duck 
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eggs. Sales ate mainly to retailers in Leicester and Nottingham, 
some 40 miles away ; a fair quantity is also sold over the counter. 

The start in 1916 was made with one man and a pony and 
trap, eggs being sent mainly by rail to wholesalers. To-day 
the Society owns two motor vans. These are run on contract 
by a local garage; the garage also supplies the drivers. Motor 
transport is said to have facilitated the development of retail 
connections and to give the following advantages : — 

(1) it is speedy and economical; 

(2) the manager can accompany the vans if necessary 
and personally interview farmers and customers ; 

(3) less care and labour are required for packing than 
when sending by rail; 

(4) cases last longer and may be of cheaper type ; 

(5) small consignments can be made up and delivered 
economically to small buyers. 

(6) the vanman collects empties from retailers and 
may also bring back cash. 

The capital and turnover of the Society since 1920 have 
been as follows : — 



— 


Capital. 


Turnover. 








£ 


In £. 


In Eggs. 


1920-1921 - 


- 


. 


444 


16,350 


1,225,000 


1921-1922 - 


. 




460 


13,150 


1,080,000 


1922-1923 - 


- 


- 


464 


9,680 


1,257,000 


1923-1924 - 


. 


. 


473 


10,580 


1,433,000 


1924-1925 (approx.) - 


- 


- 


480 


11,500 


1,550,000 



The marketing costs of the Society over the same period were 
as follows : — 





1920- 


-21. 


1921- 


-22. 


1922- 


-23. 


1923- 


-24. 


1924-25. 


Charge. 


i 

£ | 


Pence 

per 

doz. 


£ 


Pence 

per 

doz. 


£ 


Pence 

per 

doz. 


£ 


Pence 

per 

doz. 


£ 


Pence 

per 

doz. 


Transport 


699 


1-67 


577 


1-54 


504 


1-16 


461 


0-93 


462 


0-S6 


Wages 

Other 


519 


1*25 


473 


1-26 


455 


1-01 


480 


0-96 


490 


0*92 


Charges 


228 


0-55 


194 


0-52 


1S4 


0-42 


159 


0-32 


165 


0-31 


Total - 


1,446 


3-47 


1,244 


3-32 


1,143 


2-62 


1,100 


2*21 


1,117 


2-09 



Overhead charges such as depreciation, interest and audit 
accounted for a further 0-46 pence per dozen in 1923-24 and 
1924-25, which must, therefore, be added to the above costs. 



E 2 
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The Society is controlled by a management committee and has 
a staff of three, namely, a manager, collector and tester; their 
work necessarily overlaps. 

The principal capital requirements for a society of this nature 
are for transport and boxes. The Society estimates that a sum 
of £500 will suffice for this purpose, including cost of office 
furniture, &c. A further £500 (the value of two weeks’ eggs) 
is said to be required for trading capital, while a minimum of 
about 1,000,000 and a maximum of about 1,500,000 eggs are 
regarded as the economic limits of turnover. Second-hand 
Canadian boxes are used which can he purchased cheaply and 
last, with some refills, about two years. The average membership 
of the Society since 1916 has been 53. 

(b) The Ligue des Paysannes, Belgium. — The Ligue des 
Paysannes is the women’s section of the Boerenbond, which is 
the principal producers’ organisation in Belgium. The Ligue 
comprises 60,000 members in East and West Flanders, and is 
a federation of 536 local associations, or circles, of farmers’ wives 
and daughters. These circles are limited in area of operation 
to a commune and are centres for instruction and the exchange 
of ideas in poultry-keeping, horticulture, dairying, domestic 
economy, education and hygiene. Recently some of these circles 
have turned their attention to egg collection. In 1924, 78 circles 
took part. In 1925, the number exceeded 100. The women 
bring their eggs regularly once or twice a week to one of their 
number designated for the purpose, who, for a small honorarium, 
receives and packs them in cases holding 500. The first and the 
last egg of a supplier are marked in the rows to permit of identi- 
fication and subsequent adjustments when the eggs are candled 
at their destination. Under the Boerenbond regulations, eggs 
must be at least 36 mm. in diameter and the air space must 
not exceed 8 m m . in depth. Eggs must never be more than a 
week old, clean but not washed. Fines for bad eggs are imposed 
as follows : — 

1st offence in any one year - 2 good eggs for each bad egg. 

2nd »> ■» - o „ 

3rd » » >, - 8 „ 

4th „ „ „ - Expulsion. 

The local circles themselves also take action against any 
member guilty of : — 

(1) making a false declaration of number of hens kept ; 

(2) delivering eggs not produced on own farm ; 

(3) holding eggs for a rising market. 

The eggs are despatched by rail to one of three co-operative 
egg auctions, at Antwerp, Hasselt or Bruges, which have been 
formed specially for the purpose. The cost of transport is 
defrayed by the auctions in order to place each circle in the 
same position in this respect whatever its distance from the 
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auction may be. The number of eggs received at Antwerp was 
over 2J million in 1924; the Hasselt auction received nearly 
5 million. The auction at Bruges has only recently started. In 
1925, the total quantities handled are said to have substantially 
increased. 

A receipt is given to the producer at the time of delivery 
to the circle, showing the weight of eggs delivered. Payment to 
the producer is made monthly against credit notes despatched 
each week by the auction concerned after the average price 
realised per kilo is known for all eggs sold during that week. 
The portents are that the scheme will spread rapidly. 

(c) The Co-operative Auction at Roermond, Holland . — This 
auction handled about 100 million eggs in 1925 and operates 
over an area about equal to that of the county of Somerset. 

It dates back a number of years, but has recently made great 
progress. The constituents are village associations which are 
themselves members of a regional farmers’ or poultry-keepers’ 
association. The membership of the village associations amounts 
to 16,000. 

Members are required to deliver their eggs weekly to the 
village associations. A packer and superintendent in the employ 
of the auction, but nominated in consultation with the village 
association, operate at every centre. The packer candles every 
egg received. He reports the senders of bad eggs to the superin- 
tendent for fining ; should he overlook a bad egg, he is, in turn, 
fined by the auction at headquarters. This double candling 
only takes place in less busy seasons ; in the busier seasons, the 
second candling is confined to samples. When packed in cases 
for despatch to the auction, the first and last egg of each producer’s 
delivery are marked in the rows for purposes of identification. 
The superintendent is in charge of the administration of the 
collecting centre, and often also acts as secretary to the village 
association ; he attends to the clerical duties entailed in receiving 
and despatching the eggs, whereas the packer performs the 
manual labour, including packing, weighing and candling. The 
auction employs two travelling controllers -who inspect packers’ 
warehouses and supervise the work of the local superintendents. 

Bines for faulty eggs are as follows : — 

20 cents* for had eggs, first offence ; 

40 cents for bad eggs, second offence, within two months 
of the first ; 

FI. 1.10 for selling eggs to outside buyers; and 
5 cents for dirty eggs. 

Eggs may on no account be washed. Should superintendents 
fail to impose these fines, they are themselves fined by auction 



* 1 Dutch Florin (100 cents) = Is. 8<J. (approx.). 
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headquarters. The following fines are levied on superin- 
tendents : — 

25 cents for incorrectly making out shipping docu- 
ments. 

FI. 2.50 per case for incorrect weight notes. 

50 cents per egg for all bad eggs despatched. 

10 cents per egg for all tainted, not new laid or other- 
wise unsatisfactory eggs, despatched. 

25 cents for not placing corrugated paper bottoms in 
cases, or not covering the bottom of cases with straw or 
shavings. 

25 cents for every egg short packed. 

25 cents for each case insufficiently closed or sealed. 

FI. 1.50 for each time the candling apparatus is found 
out of order. 

50 cents for mixing hen eggs with duck or goose eggs. 

Payment to producers is by weight, the sum paid in one week 
being uniform for all producers wherever situated. No variation 
is made on account of transport, but quality in the shape of 
colour is rewarded by a three-monthly bonus, averaging 40 cents 
per 100 eggs. Auctions take place once a week; for eggs that 
are disposed of at headquarters by private treaty and not by 
auction, the director of the auction regulates the price according 
to the market price in the rest of the country. 

The auction employs 20 labourers and 4 clerks. Three- 
fourths of the eggs handled by the auction are carried by rail, 
so that to move 3| million eggs, which is the largest quantity 
yet handled in one day, necessitated 70 railway trucks. Sales are 
by the “ silent-auction ” method. A dial indicates prices in 
downward succession; the buyer, by pressing a button, arrests 
the dial, a tell-tale simultaneously indicating the number of the 
seat where the buyer is located.* 

The auction maintains an experimental breeding station. 
Day-old chicks, fertile eggs and pedigree cocks are supplied to 
members of the village associations. The auction also buys 
feeding stuffs from agricultural organisations for delivery to 
members. Another function of the auction on behalf of its 
members is to collect old hens for sale. 

(d) TM Norwegian Egg Clubs— A scheme of egg marketing 
based on local egg clubs or circles was first attempted in Norway 
about thirty years ago, the oldest club being established in 1896. 
Progress, however, was slow and, by the outbreak of war, only 
40 egg clubs had been established altogether of which the 
greater number were in the counties of North Trondelag and 
Rogaland. During the war, the number declined both on 
account of exceptional selling conditions and of the rationing of 

* A detailed account of this method of auction selling is given in 
Mr. Edward Brown’s Report : “ The Poultry Industry in the Nether- 
lands.’ 5 London, 1921. 
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feeding stuffs. In 1920, the number of egg clubs was small, 
while production also lagged. In 1922, an earnest effort was 
commenced to enhance egg production and, simultaneously, 
to organise egg-marketing by a revival and extension of the 
club system and by the amalgamation of these clubs into egg 
centrals embracing large districts. The first egg central was 
burned three years ago. At the present time (November, 1925) 
there are 10 centrals, to -which as many as over 400 clubs are 
now federated. In 1923, preliminary steps were taken to form 
a national central, or federation of centrals. This will probably 
materialise early in 1926. As in Denmark, both clubs and 
centrals are separately incorporated with limited liability and 
unlimited membership. The total membership of the clubs now 
stands at 11,624; it is estimated that, already, the movement 
handles over 11 per cent, of the total Norwegian production. 

Members collect once or twice a day from the nests, and send 
the eggs once or twice a -week to the clubs, whence, after 
weighing and testing, they are despatched to the centrals at least 
once a week. Eggs are stamped by members with the brand 
of the central concerned, the number of the club and the 
member’s number : thus “ C.K. 5-3 ” means the egg central 
at Oslo, Club No. 5, Member No. 3. The market price of 
stamped eggs is said to be usually 10-20 Ore* higher per kilo 
than that of unstamped eggs. Grading and the arranging of 
sales is a matter for the centrals. Preserving is also undertaken 
by the centrals. 

The clubs pay the amounts received from the centrals for 
the eggs which are sent in during the given period, less a 
deduction to cover expenses. The clubs also make deductions 
for faulty eggs ; members who deliver had eggs may be 
required to pay a fine up to Kr. 5 for each bad egg delivered. 
Producers are paid for their eggs on a weight basis and twice 
monthly. The clubs also pay a bonus once a year. 

The clubs are required to take up in their respective central 
one share amounting to Kr. 10 for each of their members. In 
addition, each member stands guarantor to an amount of Kr. 10 
in respect of engagements of the central with third parties. 
It is laid down in the by-laws that members must remain hi the 
egg club for at least three years and, during their period of 
membership, hind themselves to deliver all their available 
production. A similar regulation applies to the egg eluh as a 
member of the central. When the first three years have elapsed, 
membership of clubs and of centrals is reckoned only from year 
to year. 



* 1 Krone [100 ore] = 10 d. (approx.). 
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PART IX.— CONCLUSION. 



CHAPTER XXIV.— SOME POSSIBLE LINES OF ACTION. 

The fact that a proportion of home-produced eggs on the 
market is inferior in the matter of interior quality, cleanliness 
and size to the best class of imports, has been brought out in the 
course of this Report. What proportion this may be of the 
total home production is largely a matter of surmise ; that it is 
sufficient to damage seriously the reputation of English eggs, as a 
whole, there is no reason to doubt. 

Shortage of egg supplies, generally, during the past ten years 
and the resulting keen competition among buyers, have combined 
to remove from many home producers any incentive to con- 
centrate on a high standard of productive and marketing 
efficiency. With alternative markets always available to the 
producer, buyers, for their part, have been in a weak position 
and unable, individually, for fear of losing business, to pay 
differential prices to producers on the basis of the quality of the 
produce offered. They have customarily paid a flat rate by 
count, taldng all risks, and since it may be assumed that the price 
they pay is fixed at a safe level sufficient to recoup them for 
absolute losses on inferior eggs, it follows that producers of the 
better class egg have suffered. 

Leaving aside those countries which have introduced marketing 
reforms in order to safeguard a valuable export trade, it is of 
interest to find that Canada was confronted with and faced the 
same problem ten years ago, primarily in connection with her 
domestic trade. The Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
after careful investigation, came to the conclusion that the reason 
so little improvement was being shown in the quality of market 
eggs was the fact that the prevailing system of marketing placed 
no premium on quality; the system rather than those engaged 
in it was to blame. Payment for supplies on a quality basis 
was, therefore, recommended, but difficulty was experienced 
in carrying it into effect because, at that time, Canada had no 
recognised standards for eggs. Each market and, in most 
markets, each buyer adopted his own system and confusion 
resulted. Standards of weight and quality were accordingly 
drawn up for Canadian eggs and, subsequently received the force 
of law. 

An increasing number of those engaged in the production 
and distribution of home produced eggs in England and Wales 
feel the necessity for action on similar lines in order to raise the 
average standard of the egg produced and marketed here and so 
to enable the home product to compete on even terms with 
imported supplies which, in many cases, are only allowed to be 
sent to this country if they comply with legislative requirements, 
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ensuring a high, standard of excellence. No less than five 
exporting countries (including Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State) introduced special egg-marketing legislation or 
issued regulations pursuant thereto in 1925,. a course which a 
number of other countries, including Canada and South Africa, 
had already adopted and others are' known to be contemplating. 

With the object of affording some guidance to producers and 
distributors of English eggs who wish to consider what steps 
can usefully be taken to improve the market standard of the 
home produced article, a number of suggestions are set out below 
for consideration. 

The first step would appear to be for both producers and 
distributors to agree on standards for home produced eggs. 
Standards have been suggested for consideration — Chapter VIII, 
pages 50 to 53. These provide for three weight grades and two 
(or, if desired, three) interior quality grades of suitable designa- 
tion. These standards are applicable both as buying grades and 
selling grades, whether for wholesale or retail transactions. 

The standards and grades once determined, it might be found 
desirable to require that all persons w'ho receive home produced 
eggs on consignment, or buy home produced eggs for resale, shall 
pay for the same either (a) according to the actual weight of 
the eggs or (6), by count, if the eggs are sold under the suggested 
national weight grades. Thus all intermediate trading in 
English eggs would be conducted on a weight basis. This would 
give the producer of large eggs a fairer price than under the 
existing method of count, when an egg is an egg, and size, or, in 
other words, the quantity of food it contains, does not usually 
enter into consideration. If results achieved elsewhere are likely 
to be repeated in this country, it may confidently be expected 
that the average size of English eggs will gradually but 
materially increase. Because the purchase of eggs from producers 
by weight has been practised by leading buyers in the county for 
a number of years, County Antrim is conspicuous in Northern 
Ireland for the size of the eggs marketed. A chance visit, in 
August, 1925, to the premises of the Dervock and District 
Co-operative Poultry Society, for example, which has been paying 
.for eggs by weight since 1901, showed a strikingly large pro- 
portion of eggs weighing 18 lb. to the 120 among the supplies on 
the premises. Examination of shipments ready for despatch 
on the premises of a private shipper in Ballymoney, who has also 
been buying eggs by weight for a number of years, revealed over 
61 per cent, of eggs weighing 16 lb. or over; nearly one -half were 
eggs weighing 17 lb. to the 120. It is true that in Northern Ireland 
the purchase of eggs by weight is not a feature of the regulations 
recently issued, but the Minister of Agriculture for Northern 
Ireland, replying to a question in the Northern Parliament on 
October 27th, 1925, stated that cc the Ministry was now satisfied 
that the time was approaching when a measure making it com- 
pulsory for any person w r ho purchased eggs for re-sale to make 
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those purchases on a weight basis, would he well received, and it 
would be in the interests of the poultry industry as a whole.” 

It may be added that the West of England Egg and Poultry 
Merchants’ Association which is an organisation of egg buyers 
in Devon and Somerset, has recently approved the principle of 
the purchase of eggs from producers by weight, and many of the 
leading members propose to introduce the practice voluntarily 
and experimentally in January, 1926. These members realise, 
however, that this is in the nature of pioneer work which exposes 
them to the risk of loss of trade to less progressive competitors. 

The question that next arises is how to ensure some recog- 
nition of the superior value of eggs of a high standard of interior 
quality — in short, how to get the best price for the best eggs 
judged apart from weight. In some countries, as in Canada, 
and, tentatively, in the United States, the buying grades provide 
for differentiation on the basis both of interior quality and of 
weight. It seems to be generally agreed that this course though, 
no doubt, the ideal, is impracticable in this country. The same 
end would, perhaps, be achieved, and the producer brought 
indirectly to feel the quality pressure of the market, by requiring 
that all persons who sell home produced eggs by retail shall 
display conspicuously a description of the weight and quality 
grade of the eggs concerned. This would be applicable to all 
forms of retail distribution, including retailing by producers 
themselves. 

It may be questioned why the retail trade should be brought 
so prominently into the picture. The experience of Northern. 
Ireland affords the answer. There the recent marketing legisla- 
tion is limited in its application to the export trade, in other 
words to wholesale channels. Though the export trade is of 
importance to Irish producers, the outlets still available in internal 
trade have retarded the improvement in production and marketing 
whick the scheme was designed to bring about. It is true that, 
so far as is known, Canada is the only country where the retailing 
of eggs is compulsory on a weight and quality grade basis, 
though, in the United States, retail grades have been tentatively 
drawn up, while in a number of countries, such as Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, tke retail of eggs on a weight basis is usual. It is 
true also that imported eggs are not, as a rule, retailed by grade 
in this country. The better class imported eggs have, however, 
usually been subjected to tests for interior quality before they 
reach the retail trade, and hence, therefore, before they reach the 
consumer, and although the above suggestion merely involves 
the retailing of home produced eggs under a description of their 
grade, its object is to inform the consumer of the quality of the 
produce he is buying and so to reach the point when the 
consumer can, at all times, rely implicitly on the English article 
as offered for sale. Unless some such arrangement is adopted 
there will be no assurance that, with the quality barometer of 
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imported supplies rising rapidly, home produce will not un- 
necessarily suffer from a reputation for unreliability when 
compared with supplies from abroad. 

A complementary requirement would be that all country 
dealers, wholesale merchants and commission salesmen who 
handle English eggs should sell them solely under national 
weight and interior quality grades, while it would be desirable 
to require all collectors who carry on the business of purchasing 
eggs for resale other than by retail to sell by weight only. 
These proposals would leave the service of testing and grading 
English supplies in the hands of country dealers, wholesale 
merchants and salesmen, in so far as these distributors receive 
consignments of eggs from (a) producers who elect to sell by 
weight only rather than by national grades, and (6) independent 
collectors. Retailers would either buy home produced eggs, 
already graded to national standards by the wholesale trade, 
or would themselves be required to grade to these standards 
before resale if they buy ungraded supplies from other sources. 

The suggestion has been made that all eggs that have been 
cold stored should be stamped, as such, on issue from store. 
It would, however, appear to be unreasonable, on grounds of 
trouble and expense, to require eggs to be stamped that are 
merely stored for short periods of a week or so as a matter of 
convenience; at the same time, if short period storings are 
absolved from stamping, it would lead to the evasion of the 
requirement in respect of supplies stored for long periods in the 
aggregate. Moreover, there is the further difficulty that the 
enforcement of the regulation would he difficult owing to the 
fact that an efficiently cold stored egg cannot, with absolute 
certainty, be detected, as such, by any method within the 
present knowledge of the public or the trade. The cold stored 
egg undoubtedly interferes wdth the trade in new laid eggs at 
certain seasons of the year, hut the possibility of devising a 
workable scheme of stamping must remain, for the present, 
an open question. 

A further suggestion that has been canvassed is that egg 
cases should be stamped wdth the date of admission to store 
and with the date of withdrawal. This, however, would really 
be of little value. Eggs stored at the smaller plants are some- 
times repacked into other cases before issue ; moreover, the 
storage period is not a material consideration, provided the 
eggs were in good condition on admission to store and provided 
the storage has been technically satisfactory. 

A more practicable proposal would appear to be to require 
cases of English eggs that have been cold stored to be stamped 
to that effect before leaving the store premises. It is physically 
possible, though not, as yet, commercially practicable, to freeze 
eggs without breaking the shell. When eggs are cold stored, 
they are, therefore, customarily held at a temperature below 
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35° F. and above 30-8° F., which is the freezing point of eggs; 
in other words they are chilled. Hence the word “ chilled ” 
might be more appropriate than “ cold stored,” since it more 
specifically describes the physical condition of the eggs on issue 
from store, whatever the storage period. A collateral require- 
ment would probably be necessary to the effect that English 
eggs withdrawn from cold store should be either delivered to 
the retail trade in the cases marked “ chilled ” in which they 
issue from store, or, if subsequently repacked into other boxes, 
these should be similarly marked. A retailer would then know 
from the mark on the case what he was buying and would not 
be exposed to the risk of selling chilled eggs inadvertently under 
the national standards suggested for new laid and fresh eggs. 
It may be added that the stamping of cases with the words 
“ cold stored,” or their equivalent, is already in force as regards 
cases of cold stored eggs intended for export to this country 
from such countries as Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, Canada, 
Denmark, Norway and Esthonia. Cases containing pickled eggs 
from these countries are also marked accordingly. It is for 
consideration, whether a requirement similar to that proposed 
for cold stored eggs should not also be applied to all cases in 
which English eggs that have been piclded, or preserved by 
other methods, are sold or offered for sale. 

The proposals outlined in this chapter are not put forward 
as recommendations, but as an indication of the kind of control 
that may prove to be necessary to place the trade in home 
produced eggs on a footing which will enable it to compete on 
satisfactory terms with imported supplies. They are based on 
the assumption that the marking of imported eggs with the 
country of origin will shortly be a statutory requirement, other- 
wise certain features would need amplification. It is for 
producers and distributors concerned in tbe trade in home 
produced eggs, and particularly for their representative associa- 
tions, to agree as to 'what is required and on the nature and 
extent of the control necessary to secure the desired result. 

It may be of assistance to point out that, apart from an entirely 
voluntary scheme, there are three main routes along which it 
is possible to proceed. The first is to move on the lines of the 
Milk Designation Orders made pursuant to the Milk and Dairies 
Act, 1922. This would mean legislation (1) giving the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries power to make regulations specifying 
the terms by which certain grades of eggs may he described and 
defining the eggs which may be so described ; (2) making it an 
offence under the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, for any person 
to apply one of the specified terms to eggs which did not 
correspond with the description; (3) giving power to any body 
of persons concerned wholly or principally with the egg trade 
and approved by the Ministry to prosecute offenders. (A prece- 
dent for (3) is to be found in tbe Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1906.) The effect of this procedure would be, so far. as 
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national standards and grades are concerned, to place their 
adoption on a voluntary basis, in the sense that no one would 
be compelled to describe eggs in terms of national standards and 
grades, but any eggs so described must be as represented. 

Such a procedure would be effective only in so far as the 
consuming public by demanding graded eggs made it necessary 
for retailers to stock them. A second course, therefore, might 
be for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to obtain legis- 
lation giving it power to make regulations imposing penalties 
enforceable in courts of law on those who fail to carry out certain 
specified requirements. A combination of this and the preceding 
method might by found desirable, whereby failure to observe 
certain requirements would be offences, in any event, and failure 
to observe others would be offences only if the individual con- 
cerned had elected to observe them. The question arises under 
both methods how far it would he possible to prove contravention 
of the regulations on those points which are, to some extent, 
matters of opinion; but this difficulty could, no doubt, be over- 
come if the trade, as a whole, were in favour of an effective 
enforcement of the law. 

A third course would be for the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to obtain legislation giving it power to make regulations 
to govern transactions in English eggs, as in the second method, 
but, in addition, giving it, or any other appropriate authority, 
power to license country dealers, salesmen and wholesale 
merchants, and to register those collectors who carry on the 
business of purchasing eggs for re-sale other than by retail. 
It would be unnecessary to license or register retail distributors, 
but it might be found desirable to register cold stores, pickling 
and processing establishments where eggs above a certain 
minimum quantity are held. Licences or registration would be 
revocable by the licensing authority, subject to provisions for 
appeal, on failure of the licensee or registered person to observe 
certain specified conditions such as those already outlined in this 
Chapter. Though many of the larger wholesale traders would 
welcome a scheme of licensing, and some have, in fact, pressed 
for it, it is possible that objection may be taken on grounds of 
general principle to any proposal to regulate the egg trade by 
means of a licensing system. It may be added, however, that, 
apart from the fact that licensing on these lines is the basis 
of the recent egg-marketing legislation in Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State, there are precedents for licensing in this 
country, though these may not, in all respects, be strictly 
comparable. Tobacconists, retailers of wines and spirits, and 
dealers in game, are required to hold a licence. Slaughterhouses 
have also to be licensed. Registration finds a precedent in the 
Mill:; and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

It remains to be added that a possible criticism of any scheme 
of statutory regulation of the marketing of home-produced eggs 
is that it may tend to make dealing in English eggs a risky and 
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irksome business. Those retailers who handle English eggs 
might, for example, be less inclined to do so. The same might 
apply, though to a less extent, to the wholesale trade in the 
towns and cities. It would not, of course, apply to wholesale 
buyers in country districts. The answer to such criticism can 
only be this, that if fewer traders handle the English product, 
but handle it efficiently, the home egg industry will benefit 
in the end and not least from the fact that concentration in 
fewer hands will facilitate the process of grading and will mean 
that home produce will be traded in larger commercial units. 
The demand for English eggs should, however, be sufficient to 
enable the trade here, as abroad, to bear such regulation as may 
prove to be necessary in its own interests and in the interests 
of the country as a whole. 



CHAPTER XXV.— EDUCATION IN MARKETING. 

Producers and distributors have much to learn of the methods, 
functions and problems of each other; indeed, the education 
of all classes of the community in the economic facts and principles 
of marketing is a service of increasing necessity and importance. 

So far as eggs are concerned, producers, generally, require 
marketing instruction in (1) the conditions commonly met with 
which lead to the deterioration of eggs, (2) selection and pre- 
paration for market, (3) packing, packages and conditions of 
transport, and (4) the problems of distribution at all points. 

Producers can, of course, derive instruction on these matters 
by personal observation and experience; in addition, there are 
the facilities available under the agricultural education schemes 
of county authorities. Much can also be learnt from the egg 
displays and competitions which are being provided at agricultural 
and poultry shows. This method of education has long been 
fostered by county officials in the South and may be considered 
to he, to some degree, responsible for the good class of eggs 
generally to be found in Kent, Sussex and a number of other 
counties. Distributors also are in a position to instruct producers 
in the requirements of the trade, and many have endeavoured 
to do so by means of printed circulars and personal advice. 

In general, it is true to say that schemes of agricultural 
education have, in the past, been mainly directed to the problems 
of production. In recent years, however, increased attention 
has been given to the problems of marketing, and County 
Poultry Instructors have included egg marketing to a greater 
extent in their curricula. The instruction given by these officers 
is aided by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to the 
extent of two-thirds of the cost, the balance being defrayed by 
the local authority. In addition, conferences of representative 
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bodies of poultry-keepers and the enlightened activities of the 
poultry press have combined to keep the subject web to the fore. 
Although, as a result, many producers, more particularly 
specialist poultry-keepers, have made substantial progress in 
their attention to marketing technique, the great majority of 
producers, as represented, in the main, by farmers and small- 
holders, have made relatively little progress. Moreover, there 
has been no organised effort by the industry as a whole to 
disseminate from the few to the many the knowledge which is 
essential to improvement. 

Among distributors, there is some adverse criticism of the 
educational and other activities undertaken in the interests of 
production. In their view, organisers of laying tests and lecturers 
on poultry keeping, by fostering the use of prolific strains and 
breeds, have been mainly responsible for the noticeable decrease hi 
the average size of English eggs hi recent years. It is possible that 
laying tests, by the methods of scoring used, have been indirectly 
responsible for the fact that the standard weight of an English 
egg has come to be regarded as 2 ounces. On the other hand, 
the decline in the average weight of the English egg was 
recognised a number of years ago by the organisers of laying 
tests, and efforts were made, with some degree of success, to 
recover the lost ground by readjusting the methods of scoring. 
Until recently, however, it is true that the 2-ounce egg remained 
the standard. During the last year, a number of the trials 
initiated and controlled by county agricultural education autho- 
rities aided by grants from the Ministry, have adopted a method 
of scoring recommended by the Ministry which encourages the 
production of eggs over 2 ounces in weight. So far as County 
Poultry Instructors are concerned, it is sufficient to say that the 
work which they have done in the interests of marketing has 
been neither fully realised nor adequately appreciated. Some 
advantage would, however, be gained if they would establish 
contacts with the better-informed distributors, whether collectors, 
merchants, or retailers, in order to keep in touch with latest 
developments in the sphere of practical marketing. 

Many of the intermediaries engaged in the egg trade have 
no knowledge of the finer points of such an important process 
as that of candling, while their general methods of handling the 
produce leave much to be desired. This applies to the majority 
of independent collectors and to many of the dealers. Although 
carelessness and neglect enter very largely into the indictment, 
there is much evidence of ignorance. Prom this standpoint, 
the recent formation of an association of egg merchants covering 
parts of Somerset, and Devon and another covering part of 
Cornwall is to be welcomed. It is impossible to over-estimate 
ihe educative value of the associative action of traders themselves. 

Certainly, if the marketing methods and systems now practised 
are to be materially and rapidly improved and, particularly, if 
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Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland. 

DANGE R 

MARKETING OF EGGS 

1. Provide plenty of clean nests. 

2. Gather eggs regularly, at least once daily. Always 

keep eggs in a cool dry place. 

3. Fertile eggs do not keep so well as infertile eggs. 

Remove the male birds from the flock after 
breeding season. From June 1st onwards they 
are not required, and cost the producers money. 

4. Do not keep eggs near such commodities as petrol, 

paraffin oil, onions, fish, or other strong smelling 
substances, as eggs readily absorb bad odours and 
are thereby spoiled for eating purposes. 

5. Always market your eggs once weekly, and in hot 

weather twice weekly. Do not hoard and allow 
them to become stale. 

Your competitor, the foreigner, markets them fresh ; 
why not you? 

6. When bringing your eggs to market do not pack 

them in damp, musty and dusty straw. By doing 
so, you spoil their appearance and eating quality. 
Ask your buyer to supply you with wood-wool. 

HOARDERS BEWARE! 

Producers or Exporters, exposing for sale Eggs 
which are unfit for food, are liable to a 

SEVERE PENALTY. 



Fig. 37. Poster issued by the Northern Irish Government. 
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Si vous desirez obtenir le plus haut prix pour vos oeufs ? 
Veillez a ce qu’ils : 



soient r6colt6s 


pesent au moins 


soient a 


arrivent 


propres 


60 gram. 


coquille brune 


frais 






au marche 



Fig. 38. — Foster issued by the Belgian Government-. 
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a scheme of regulation is introduced "with that end in view, 
some intensification of the present arrangements for instruction 
in marketing will he desirable. This was the experience of the 
Government of Northern Ireland in connection with its recent 
egg marketing legislation, the special provision made for de- 
monstrations to both distributors and producers in approved 
methods of candling, grading and packing being well received. 
An example is shown (Fig. 37) of a poster distributed throughout 
Northern Ireland. Other countries are also intensifying their 
educational work in the same direction, notably in the United 
States where the Federal Department of Agriculture is actively 
fostering demonstrations in the value of egg standardisation 
to both producers and dealers. (See Figs. 35 and 36.) Belgium 
is another country where energetic measures are being taken 
to interest producers in points of marketing significance. The 
poster shown in Fig. 38 has been distributed widely through- 
out the Belgian countryside, and it is proposed to send a 
copy as a postcard to every egg producer. 

In Belgium, again, a point of some interest is the fact that 
poultry keepers appear to be largely organised into local units 
(societis locales d’ aviculture) comprising one or two communes; 
these are linked up with provincial societies of which there are 
nine. These, again, are linked up with a national federation 
for the whole of Belgium. This federation works in complete 
accord with the Department of Agriculture, and is the medium 
through which the advice of the Department is brought to the 
notice of each individual egg producer at negligible cost to 
the State. 

So far as England and Wales are concerned, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries is able to command the assist- 
ance of the Poultry Advisory Committee. There is also the 
National Poultry Council, which is represented on the Poultry 
Advisory Committee and may best be described as the mouth- 
piece on national questions of such important bodies as the 
Poultry Club, the National Utility Poultry Society, the Scientific 
Poultry Breeders’ Association, .the Lancashire Federation of 
Utility Poultry Societies, the Midland Federation and the York- 
shire Federation. These bodies, though in some respects 
ministering to different interests, are all influential in their 
particular spheres and are representative, in the aggregate, of 
a large number of members and constituent branches. Apart 
from this chain of organisation, stands the National Farmers’ 
Union which is now represented on the Poultry Advisory Com- 
mittee and has recently shown increasing interest in the production 
and marketing of poultry produce. The Union, representing as 
it does, the senior partner in the poultry industry, namely, the 
general farmer, is in a position to exercise a profound influence 
for good in the direction of better marketing. Steps are already 
being taken by the county branches of the Union to set up 
poultry sub-committees, In addition, the Union is co-operating 
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with the National Poultry Council in convening a national confer- 
ence on marketing which is to be held in London in January, 
1926. Thus, adequate machinery already exists by which 
information can be conveyed to the individual producer. It is 
a matter for consideration, therefore, what action can usefully 
and promptly be taken to interest home producers, as a whole, 
in the pressing marketing problems which confront the British 
egg industry. 



CHAPTER XXVI.— CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

The investigations on which this Report is based have shown 
that in some parts of the country appreciable quantities of 
home-produced eggs are still marketed in an altogether unworthy 
condition, with the result that, although a large proportion of 
home produce bears a reputation superior to that of the best 
that is imported, a fair proportion of the supplies that find 
their way to the more important consuming centres hold their 
own with difficulty against graded produce from near-European 
countries. In fact it is frequently sentiment rather than in- 
trinsic merit which accounts for the demand for home produced 
eggs. This may seem a hard saying, but it is as well to be 
frank in this matter. 

The possibility of legislation in the near future to make it 
compulsory for imported eggs to be stamped with the country 
of origin has had the effect, in the last year or so, of causing the 
Governments of Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, Denmark, 
Norway, Latvia and Esthonia to take statutory power to ensure 
that produce exported to the British market attains a high 
standard of excellence. Other countries had already legislated 
on these lines ; others contemplate doing so. More than half of 
the supplies imported are now subjected to some form of control 
over quality before they reach these shores. In these circum- 
stances, it is poor comfort to the home producer to he told that 
it is comparatively easy for exporting countries to organise 
their marketing. The why and wherefore do not' matter : what 
does matter to the home producer is that his competitors are 
rapidly consolidating their position here and he must take action 
of some sort or another to improve his marketing methods if 
he is not to lose further ground in the market that is his birth- 
right. 

No doubt, a marketing policy for English eggs will have to 
be spelt out letter by letter before a settled scheme is arrived 
at, but the full and detailed information which this Report 
contains and the suggestions that have been made will, it is 
hoped, assist to expedite agreement within the industry itself 
as to the nature and extent of the action that is required. 
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English eggs have been just eggs for too long. One suggestion, 
therefore, is that definite weight and quality grades should now 
be adopted and, with that end in view, grades have been suggested 
for consideration (Chapter VIII). These are on somewhat modest 
lines compared with the grading schemes in actual operation, 
or proposed, in a number of other countries, but they should 
suffice to discourage the low grade product through the medium 
of price, to reward the more progressive producer by better 
average returns and to stimulate consumption. 

An outline has also been drawn (Chapter XXIV) of the land 
of regulatory measures that may he found desirable to meet the 
situation created by the legislative action of other countries and 
to enable ground already lost to he recovered. Three possible 
methods of procedure are also indicated. Subject to the interests 
of the country as a whole, it is for producers and distributors, 
through their representative associations, to decide for them- 
selves what is required and how far, if at all, the intervention 
of the State is necessary or desirable. 

Finally, it is impossible to survey the marketing field without 
a sense of wonderment that it should be found necessary for this 
country to spend so much as £20 million per annum on eggs 
and poultry from abroad. Certainly, improvement in marketing 
methods is a necessary preliminary if the home producer, with 
more success than Canute, is to command the waves of imports 
to flow backwards. But if the home producer will organise his 
marketing, standardise and then, if necessary, advertise his 
product, it should be possible to save for this country some part, 
at least, of the money which now finds its way elsewhere. 

At present, British consumption does' not exceed one home 
produced and one imported egg per week per head of population, 
and the possibilities of increasing consumption by the supply 
of high grade eggs are, as yet, hardly explored. The opportunities 
are enormous. Concerted action -directed with due regard to 
marketing requirements should make it possible not only 
materially to increase supplies, but to secure for the home 
produced egg an unassailable position in the home market. 
Boldness and energy are called for on the part of those who guide 
the destinies of the poultry industry; given the enthusiastic 
collaboration of every egg producer and distributor, the interest 
and support of the consuming public will be assured. 

Markets and Co-operation Branch, 

Economics Division, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Eisheries, 

December, 1925. 

Amended May, 1927. 
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Table L 

Population in each County in England and Wales , and Number 
of Fowls cm Agricultural Holdings. 



County. 



Popula- 

tion 

(1921). 



„ . Number 

Number ?? a of 

of Fowls 

Fowls. P A „ rao per 100 



301,829 

460,730 

477,308 

314,505 ' 

236,961 

647,559 

866,320 

961,544 

646,168 

1,666,797 

624,031 

645,739 

976,125 

803,246 

955,023 

93,931 

536,071 

402,861 

233,221 

972,940 

1,182,432 

530,642 

267,801 

464,669 

968,374 

| 219,992 

1,308,156 

582,876 

53,248 

1,284,189 

536,678 

476,663 

97,087 

856,623 

1,034,720 

734,920 

555,563 

389,848 

458,211 



209,369 

327,522 

211,618 

| 223,737 

J 956,642 
318,031 
273,173 
573,200 
711,997 
225,278 
1,486,592 
1,449,562 
690,209 

976,154 

J 112,022 
305,394 
46,594 
1,112,014 
4,994,710 
499,495 



V 595,246 

J 4,484,523' 
\ 1,268,105 
489,793 



271,948 
316,107 
450,970 
/ 278,021 
\ 253,666 
945,834 
1,079,003 : 

556.678- 
590,910- 

1,276,469- 

365,944 

311,392 

923,696- 

636.679- 
/ 704,895 
\ 107,425- 

394,736- 
322,278- 
173,896 
1,075,382 
3,203,523 
451,298 
f 275,109 
J 325,848 
864,583 

79,674 

J 719,244 
f 355,031 



69-4 

71-1 

44-4 

j. 45-7 

J 147-7 
36-7 
28-4 
88-7 
42-7 
36-1 
230-2 1 
148-5 
85-9 



746,096 
757,933 
188,233 ! 

19,081 

262,125 

500,310 

1,464,219 

j. 389,021 
,1,006,562 



L 42,423 
303,581 
459,908 
355,771 
56,510 
702,808 
876,958 
694,179 
/ 551,709 
\ 330,021 
362,994 
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Popula 


Number 


Popula- 
tion 
per 1G0 
Acres. 


IS! umber 
of 


County. 


(Acres). 


tion 

(1921). 


of 

Fowls. 


Fowls 
per 100 
Acres. 


England — cont. 












Sussex, East - 
„ West 


528,450 

400,285 


j" 731,365 


/ 663,289 
\ 298,324 


| 78-7 


/ 125-5 
\ 74-5 


Warwickshire 


601,451 


1,371,801 


504,229 


228-1 


83-8 


Westmorland 


496,464 


65,746 


243,683 


13-2 


49-1 


Wiltshire 


861,366 


285,525 


523,437 


33-1 


60-8 


Worcestershire 


455,214 


341,773 


452,920 


75-1 


99-5 


Yorkshire, E.R. 


748,263 


535,616 


594,371 


71-6 


79-5 


„ N.R. - 


1,356,846 


452,876 


879,819 


33-4 


64-8 


„ W.R. - 


1,763,304 


3,181,301 


1,846,274 


180-4 


104- S 


Wales. 












Anglesey _ - 


175,695 


37,010 


138,356 


21-1 


78-7 


Brecon - * - 


466,347 


58,902 


126,544 


12-0 


27-1 


Cardigan 


441,237 


81,463 


274,859 


18-5 


62-3 


Carmarthen - 


586,152 


168,966 


435,148 


28-8 


74-2 


Carnarvon 


360,306 


153,811 


153,914 


42-7 


42-7 


Denbigh 


426,186 


148,112 


238,092 


34-8 


55-9 


Flint 


163,041 


75,785 


170,673 


46-5 


104-7 


Glamorgan - 


516,194 


1,260,173 


251,403 


244-1 


48-7 


Merioneth 


418,475 


59,365 


74,109 


14-2 


17-7 


Monmouth 


347,486 


471,429 


235,732 


135-7 


67-8 


Montgomery - 


505,738 


60,489 


262,238. 


12-0 


61-9 


Pembroke 


392,384 


86,812 


235,468. 


22-1 


60-0 


Radnor - 


299,521 


17,931 


105,526. 


6-0 


35-2 
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Table II. 

Imports of Eggs in Shell during the Years 1913, 1922, 1923 and 
1924, with Countries of Origin. 



Argentine Republic 
Australia 

Austria-Hungary - 
Belgium - 
Canada - 

China (excldg. Hong 
Kong, Macao and 
leased territories) 
Denmark (including 
Faroe Islands) 
Egypt - 
Esthonia 
France - 
Germany 
Holland - 
Irish Free State 
Italy 

Latvia - • 

Lithuania - - | 

Morocco - 
Hew Zealand * 
Norway - 

Poland (including 
Dantzig) 
Roumania 
Russia - 

Serb - Croat - Slovene 
State - 

South Africa - 
Sweden - 
Switzerland - 

U.S.A. - 
Uruguay 

Other British Pos- 
sessions 

Other Foreign 
Countries - 



30 235 

10 88 



32 219 1 

14 102 



106 376 

9 32 

•2 1 



512 2,297 
132 357 



84 326 

62 216 



1,374 4,745 ! 



127 639 134 644 

688 5,645 811 5,486 

151 753 145 629 

* * 

38 196 160 783 

3 15 4 18 

78 571 172 1,075 

— |401 1,964 

38 244 50 307 

9 47 34 168 

93 517 57 290 

41 261 25 138 1 

** j 1 8 



108 575 154 711 

10 75 3 15 

2 7 36 174 



55 319 

15 110 



56 405 

9 73 



84 553 

33 247 



50 245 

15 119 1 



29 198 

-5 4 



* = Included, if any, with Other Foreign Countries. 
** _ ,, >» Other British Possessions, 

•j. = >t under Russia. 

{ == From 1st April only. 
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Table III. 

Statement showing the approximate Quantities and Values of Eggs 
m Shell imported into the United Kingdom in 1913, 1923, and 
f r °, m r eac ^ su PPty in 9 country , expressed as Percentages of 
the 1 otal Imported ( excluding Irish Free State). 



Country. 



Argentine Republic 
Australia 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium - 
Canada - 

China (excldg. Hong 
Kong, Macao and 
leased territories) 
Denmark (including 
Faroe Islands) 
Egypt - 
Esthonia 
France - 
Germany 
Holland - 
Italy 
Latvia - 
Lithuania 
Morocco - 
Hew Zealand - 
Norway - 
P oland (incl uding 
Dantzig) 
Roumania 
Russia - 
Serb - Croat - Slovene 
State - 

South Africa - 
Sweden - 
Switzerland - 
U.S.A. . 

Uruguay 
Other British Posses 
sions - 

Other Foreign 
Countries - 



1913. 


1922. 


1923. 


Percentage 
of Total 
Quantity. 


Percentage 
of Total 
Value. 


Percentage 
of Total 
Quantity. 


Percentage 
of Total 
Value. 


Percentage 
of Total 


Percentage 
of Total 
Value. 


* 




1-85 


2-08 


1-58 


1-85 


*# 




•60 


•78 


•68 


•86 


4-09 


3-92 


1-00 


•82 


•39 


•37 


•34 


•33 


•15 


•14 


•33 


•35 


•01 


•01 


3-63 


3-97 


2-26 


2-73 


* 




7-74 


5*65 


6-66 


5-43 


19-76 


23-95 


41-98 


49-95 


40-46 


46-29 


5-08 


3-72 


9-22 


6-66 


7-24 


5-30 


t 




* 




* 




3-25 


3-40 


2-33 


1-73 


8-01 


6-60 


2-38 


2-25 


•17 


•13 


•18 


• 15 


4-53 


5-12 


4-76 


5-05 


8-60 


9-07 


3-92 


4-39 


2-33 


2-16 


2-49 


2-59 






•54 


•42 


1-67 


1-41 






5-67 


4-58 


2-86 


2-44 • 


•53 


•46 


2-51 


2-31 


1-25 


1-17 










•06 


•07 






* 




* 




* 




6-60 


5-09 


7-69 


6-00 


* 




•59 


•66 


•15 


•13 


53-07 


49-48 


•10 


•06 


1-82 


1-47 


* 




3-37 


2-83 


2-51 


2-07 . 


** 




■93 


•97 


•76 


1-01 


1-78 


1-91 


•32 


•34 


•40 


•42 


* 




•36 


•39 


•08 


•08 


•03 


•03 


2-47 


2-56 


1-44 


L67 . 






•13 


•13 


•03 


•03 


■01 


■01 


•15 


•16 


•05 


•07 


1-22 


1-02 


•50 


•38 


•35 


•37 



1924. 



m 1 

|£i 



a ° £ 

© E-< 53 



2-98 

■47 

•04 

4-48 

1-74 



6-62 



3- 34 
•60 
•05 

4- 57 
2-04 



5-45 

45-37 

7- 11 
•17 
•31 
•05 

8- 46 

2- 85 

3- 64 
1*57 
1-93 

•13 

•77 

3-56 

•18 

3-95 

•28 

1-69 

•47 

•02 

•98 

•20 



* Included, if any, with Other Foreign Countries. 

” »» Other British T 

T >' under Russia. 
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Table IV. 

Principal Countries from which Eggs not in Shell were Imported 
during 1924, showing Quantities. 





Liquid 

and 

Yolk. 


Albu- 


Dried 


Total. 




men. 


Eggs. 


China (excluding Hong Kong, 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Macao and leased territory) 


473,221 


27,004 


15,407 


516,132 


German v - 


3,881 


— 


85 


3,966 


United States of America 


2,090 


855 


787 


3,732 


Japan 


2,619 


— 


— 


2,619 


France ------ 


487 


93 


85 


665 


Argentine - 


327 


, — 


— 


327 


Belgium - 


278 


— 


62 


340 


Uruguay 


176 


— 


— 


176 


Netherlands ----- 


— 


120 


101 


221 


Tripoli 


— 


100 


— 


100 


Sweden ----- 

Hong Kong and other British 


— 


— 


300 


300 


Possessions - 


550 


2 


6 


558 


Other Foreign Countries 


310 


154 


56 


620 


Total ----- 


483,939 


28,828 


16,8S9 


529,656 



Table V. 

Origin of Supplies customarily received at Various Ports in Great 
Britain and subsequent Distribution. 



Port. 


Origin of Imports. 


Period of Imports. 


Distribution. 


Bristol 


Irish Free State \ 
France - - / 


All the year 


Local, 


Dover - 


France 


All the year 


London mainly. 


Fishguard - 


Irish Free State - 


All the year 


South Wales, Man- 




Chester and Birming- 
ham mainlv ; also 












London and South. 


Folkestone - 


Switzerland 


November- April 


London. 




France - 


Occasionally in small 


London and local. 




Holland - - J 


quantities. 


Glasgow* 


Irish Free State - 


All the year, but 


Scottish Industrial 






mainly Feb.-Oct. 


centres, also New- 
castle district. 




Canada 


October-December - 


Scottish Industrial 








centres. 




U.S.A. 

Egypt 


November- April 


” 



* With the exception, of Irish traffic, Glasgow is not an important egg centre. 
Continental eggs for Glasgow are landed at Leith. 

o 28555 G 
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Port. | Origin of Imports. 



Period of Imports. 



Distribution. 



Goole - 



Grimsby 



Hartlepool 

West. 

Harwich 

Holyhead 
Hull - 



Leith - 



Liverpool! 



London 



China - 



Denmark 

Holland 



Denmark 

Holland 



:} 



Denmark • -1 

Norway - - !> 

Germany - - J 

All near Conti- 
nental countries. 
Irish Free State - 
Denmark 
Russia 
Poland 
Holland 
Egypt 
Germany 
Latvia 
Belgium 
Sweden 
Norway 
Finland 
China 
Denmark 
Germany* 
Holland 
Latvia 
Belgium 
Canada 
Poland 
Sweden 

U.S.A. 

Ireland 



:} 



Argentine 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

China - 

Egypt 

Holland 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Poland 

Russia 
Denmark 
Holland 
Belgium 
Egypt 
China - 
N. Zealand 
Australia 
S. Africa 



-1 



From 4 to 5 shipments 
annually. 

All the year 



All the year 



April-June 

All the year 

All the year 
All the year 
June to December - 
All the year 

November to March 
All the year 
May to November - 
All the year 

October to May 
January to July - 
November 

All the year 

May -December 
All the year 
Oct.-Dec. 
April-Oetober - 
July — Sept. and 
Spring. 

Occasional 
All the year 



: } { 



Oct.-Dec. 

All the year 
0 ctober-March 

Sept.-Dee. 

October-February - 
Autumn — small 
quantities. 



AJ1 the year 



Industrial 



Scottish 
centres. 

London, Midlands, 
Yorkshire and East 
Lancashire. 

Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Midlands and Bris- 
tol. 

Local and manufac- 
turing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. 

London and Mid- 
lands. 

General. 



Y orkshire, Lancashi re. 
Midland counties and 
Northern counties. 



Local and Glasgow, 
Dundee and Aber- 
deen districts. 
German and Polish 
Eggs go to New- 
castle also. 



N. and 


Midland 


counties 


and S. 


Scotland. 




N. and 


Midland 


counties. 




Great Britain gen- 



erally. 

Lancashire and York- 
shire. 

Lancashire. 



General. 



i 



* 'Vary few eggs are of German origin, but German porta are used for the 
transhipment of Czeoho-Slovalrian, Austrian, Polish, Finland and Esthonian 
supplies. 

in barrels^rom^hfna^^^^ 63 ° f frozen e £g 3 m tins and dried eggs 

{This Table is continued on page 149.] 
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Port. 



Origin of Imports. 



Period of Imports. 



Distribution . 



Manchester - 



Egypt 



Newcastle 



Denmark 

Belgium 

Holland 

Norway 



Sweden 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Mid Europe 
Newhaven - Yugo Slavia 
Southampton France 



Argentine - 



S. Africa 
Belgium 



- November- June 



J- All the year 

- Spring, Summer, 

Autumn. 

- All the year - >- 

October- June - j 

- Spring and Autumn J 

- All the year 

- All the year 

- Autumn and Winter 



Winter 



London, Glasgow, 
Leith and Newcastlo. 



Six Northern counties, 
but some traffic for 
Lancashire, York- 
shire and even Mid- 
land towns. 

London. 

London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester. 

London and S. Coast 
towns. 

S. Coast towns. 



Table VI. 

Monthly Arrivals from Countries other than the Irish Free State 
of Eggs in Shell for the Tears 1912, 1913, 1922, 1923 and 
1924; and of Eggs not in Shell for the Years 1922, 1923 
and 1924, expressed as a Percentage of the Total of each Class 
of Imports in those Years. 



Month. 


In Shell. 


Not in Shell. 


1912. 


1913. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1922. j 


1923. 


1924. 


January 

February 

March - 

April - - 1 

May 

June 

July 

August - 

September 

October - 

November 

December 


Per 

cent. 

6-86 

4- 26 

7- 60 

5- 20 1 

8- 77 

9- 62 
9-68 
8-56 
8-74 

12-07 

8- 91 

9- 73 


Per- 

cent. 

7- 20 

5- 45 

6- 06 

8- 47 

8- 31 

9- 09 
9-44 
8-16 
9-41 
9-46 
9-25 
9-70 


Per 

cent. 

5-55 

5- 34 

| 7-74 

7- 39 

10- 17 

6- 17 

8- 53 
8-44 

8- 44 

11- 20 
11-96 

9- 07 


Per 

cent. 

9-34 

6- 47 

7- 52 

5- 73 

8- 05 

9- 23 

6- 93 
9-23 

6- 98 
11-74 

10- 85 

7- 93 


Per 

cent. 

7-18 

7-49 

7- 48 
5-90 

8- 44 

7- 98 

8- 85 

9- 01 
7-97 
9-90 

10- 10 
9-70 


Per 

cent. 

4-30 

2-39 

1-59 

•73 

14-47 

10-45 

7-37 

17-01 

13-41 

16-56 

6-17 

5-55 


Per- 

cent. 

12- 43 
9-40 
4-27 
1-61 

4- 07 

9- 04 
11-95 

13- 29 

5- 93 

10- 95 

14- 10 
2-96 


Per 
cent. 
8-92 
16-74 • 
•38 

2- 73 
6-15 

13- 01 

14- 40 
13-47 

6-30 

3- 70 
6-06 
8-16 
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Table IX. 



Average Prices of 1st quality British. Eggs per 120 for each Month from January, 1310, to Novemher, 1925. 



Year. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919- 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


January - 
February 
March 

May 

July 

August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December 

Average for year 


s. d. 
14 7 
12 3 
8 11 
8 1 
8 4 
8 11 
10 2 

11 3 

12 1 
14 2 

17 11 

18 9 


s. if. 
13 11 
11 10 
8 11 
8 4 

8 4 

9 2 

10 5 

11 5 

12 3 
15 2 
19 7 
19 2 


b. d. 

14 9 
13 9 

9 2 

8 1 
8 6 
9 4 

10 5 

11 8 
12 11 

15 0 
18 1 
17 6 


s. d. 
13 4 
12 6 
9 4 
8 0 
8 11 
9 7 
11 0 
12 1 
13 1 
15 0 
19 9 
19 2 


3. d. 
15 0 
12 6 
9 7 
8 9 
8 11 
10 0 
10 7 
12 11 
13 4 
17 8 
21 3 
21 5 


s. d. 
17 3 

15 2 
12 1 
10 0 
10 10 
12 11 

14 4 

15 0 
17 1 
20 0 
23 11 
25 10 


s. d. 
20 0 
17 6 

15 10 
12 11 
13 6 

16 0 

17 3 

18 9 
21 10 
24 4 

31 8 

32 11 


s. d. 
27 8 
25 7 
18 11 
17 8 

19 2 

20 7 
23 6 
25 10 
27 3 
32 1 

39 2 

40 2 


s. d. 

39 7 

40 2 
35 10 
32 3 
34 2 
37 8 

42 1 

43 4 

44 4 
51 5 

54 7 


8. d. 
62 11 
51 0 

32 8 

31 3 

33 4 
39 2 
39 9 
43 6 
48 9 

50 10 

51 8 


s. d. 
49 9 

41 0 
30 2 

27 3 

28 11 
32 3 
37 11 

42 8 

44 7 
48 9 

53 1 
52 11 


s. d. 

41 3 

33 6 
21 8 
19 4 
17 6 
23 6 
25 0 
29 9 
29 4 
36 3 

45 5 

42 1 


s. d. 
29 7 
32 6 

17 11 

15 7 
13 6 
15 5 

18 9 
18 11 
24 2 
29 7 
36 5 
29 2 


s. d. 
25 2 
18 6 
14 4 

11 3 

12 3 

13 1 

13 11 
19 7 

21 8 
27 8 
34 7 


s. d. 
25 2 

21 5 

15 10 
12 1 
12 6 
13 4 

16 8 

18 11 
21 8 
28 1 
34 4 
27 6 


8. d. 
24 7 
20 5 
13 11 
12 1 
13 1 
13 11 
17 1 

19 7 
22 8 
28 4 
34 9 


12 1 


12 4 


12 6 


12 8 


13 6 


16 2 


20 2 


26 6 


43 3 


42 3 


40 9 


30 5 


23 6 


20 4 


20 7 





For 1910-1912 the prices are for Great Britain, subsequent years being for England and Wales only. 
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Weekly Average Prices of 1st Quality Eggs (per 120) at London, Bristol and Liverpool. 
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APPENDIX. 



Imports of Eggs in Shell during the Years 1925 and 1926, with 
Countries of Origin . 



1925. 



1926. 



Country. 



Argentina - 
Australia 

Austria and Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada - 

China (excluding Hong 
Kong, Macao and 
leased territories) 
Denmark (including 

Faroe Islands) 

Egypt - 
Esthonia- - 
France - 
Germany 
Holland 
Irish Free State 
Italy - 
Latvia - 
Lithuania 
Morocco - 
New Zealand - 
Norway - 

Poland (including Dant- 
zig) * 

Roumania 
Russia - 

Serb - Croat - Slovene 
State - 

South Africa - 
Sweden - 
Switzerland - 

U.S.A 

Uruguay - - _ - 

Other British Possessions 
Other Foreign Countries - 



Quantity 

(Millions). 


Value 

(£1,000). 


Quantity 

[Millions). 


Value 

(£1,000). 


56 


413 


17 


110 


17 


142 


40 


313 


18 


106 


6 


39 


121 


772 


233 


1,392 


29 


217 


19 


134 


120 


600 


148 


686 


700 


5,492 


675 


4,675 


139 


547 


81 


293 


* 


* 


5 


22 


28 


155 


71 


367 


13 


60 


29 


144 


203 


1,410 


238 


1,596 


548 


3,298 


531 


2,879 


63 


452 


24 


174 


38 


201 


34 


168 


25 


122 


10 


46 


11 


64 


0-3 


2 


** 


** 


1 


4 


13 


96 


4 


33 


128 


634 


327 


1,371 


1 


6 


1 


4 


275 


1,278 


93 


438 


9 


46 


0-4 


3 


27 


204 


31 


238 


15 


93 


27 


173 


2 


11 


1 


11 


ii 


76 


7 


44 


* 


* 


* 


* 


3 


26 


\ 1 


10 


11 


64 


; 





* Included, if any, with Other Foreign Countries. 

** Included, if any, with Other British Possessions. 

[Note. — I mports of eggs not in shell during the years 1925 and 1926 were 
615,242 cwt. and 720,524 cwt. respectively.] 



Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
By Eyre and Spottiswoodo, Ltd., East Harding Street, E.0. 4, 
Printers to the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 
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Since ("April 1923 consignments of eggs from the IRISH FREE STATE have been 

INCLUDED INTHE Imports; THEY ARE shown in the diagram by th e portions of . 
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Diagram B. 
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Kic. 3. I OS had ojjus mjwtod from 1 ,200 ojxgs delivered lo a west 
riMintrv huyor. 
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Fig. 4. — Poster issued by Government of Northern Ireland. 
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3U-dozen returnable case, detachable lid, metal seals. 



LIBRARY 



30-dozen returnable ease, hinged lid 
English -made cases and fillers. 
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Kl,;. 14, Interior of case showing filler and Hat. Note tmnsver.se simee for 
saw cut tor the division of the case. 
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Fie. II*. South African cases of 300 eggs (special so looted, 15 ll>. per 
120 eggs; solected 131 lb. per 120 eggs). 
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Ki<;. 3n. Interior of Ashford tyg auction. 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

(Marketing Leaflet No. 6.) 

EGGS : GRADING AND MARKING. 



The National Mark Egg Scheme, designed to secure a better 
service of English and W elsh eggs for the large consuming centres 
and to help home produce to capture ground held by imports, came 
into operation on February 1st, 1929. The scheme, which had been 
approved by the various sections of the industry represented on the 
Poultry Advisory Committee of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, was carried into effect under the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act, 1928. 

1. GRADING. 

The Act referred to enables the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to make regulations prescribing grade designations for 
any kind of agricultural produce and defining the quality indicated 
by such designations. The Act provides that where any person 
sells an article of agricultural produce to which a grade designation 
is applied, then, notwithstanding any contract or notice to the 
contrary, it shall be deemed to be a term of the contract of sale that 
the quality of the article accords with the statutory definition of 
quality applicable to the grade designation. 



Grade Designations' and Definitions. 

After consultation with the i various interests concerned, trade 
designations and definitions of quality, as set out in the Appendix, 
have been agreed upon for home-produced eggs. These designa- 
tions and definitions are given statutory effect in the revised 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) (Eggs) Regulations, 
dated 10th March, 1930.* Briefly, the regulations prescribe four 
weight grades of home-produced hen eggs 'and a similar number of 
grades for duck eggs, together with a definition of the term “ First 
Quality.” 

The statutory grade designations refer only to eggs produced in 
England and Wales. 



2. MARKING. 

(i) The National Mark. 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act also 
enables the Minister to make regulations prescribing marks to 
represent grade designations, and any person who sells, delivers or 
exposes for sale an article marked with such a mark shall be 
regarded as using the grad e designation represented thereby. 

Id. net K pof& ertra” 0, ^ {0btainaWe lrom ILM ' Stationery Office, price 
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A design in the form of a silhouette map of England and Wales 
bearing a circular representation of the Union Jack in the centre, 
around which are the words “ Produce of England and Wales,” 
has been prescribed in the Regulations referred to above as a mark, 
which, when used in conjunction with a grade designation, will 
constitute a grade designation mark. 

This same design has been employed in connection with other 
graded home-grown agricultural produce and has come to be known 
as “ The National Mark.” The “National Mark” design is 
registered under the Trade Marks Acts in the name of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Eisheries. It has already acquired considerable 
advertising value, and, since buyers now realise that the National 
Mark is a reliable indication of quality, it is essential that the high 
standard associated with the Mark should be maintained in the 
case of every commodity to which it is applied. 

Only eggs produced in England and Wales may be packed under 
the National Mark. 

No person may mark any article, covering or label with a 
statutory grade designation mark (i.e. the National Mark) unless 
authorised to do so by or under regulations made under the Act. 

(ii) N ational ; Mark ^ Committee. 

In accordance with the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) (General) Regulations, 192S, a National Mark Committee 
has been appointed by the Minister with powers to authorise 
individuals or firms to apply the National Mark, subject to certain 
conditions, and to revoke or suspend any such authorisation in the 
event of failure to comply with such conditions. 

3. NATIONAL MARK SCHEME FOR EGGS PRODUCED IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES : GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

(i) National Mark Egg and Poultry Trade Committee. 

A Trade Committee, which includes producers and distributors, 
presided over by an independent Chairman, has been appointed by 
the Minister to advise the National Mark Committee in regard to 
the issue of authorisations to apply the National Mark to containers 
of home-produced eggs. In the event of the Trade Committee 
declining to recommend the authorisation of an applicant, the latter 
has the right to be heard by the National Mark Committee. The 
Trade Committee also advises the Minister on the general adminis- 
tration of the scheme. 

(ii) Authorisation of Packers. 

Applications for authorisation under the scheme should, in the 
ordinary course, be made through the County Branches of the 
National Farmers’ Union, which have a supply of the necessary 
forms. In the case, however, of town packers — i.e., large wholesale 
buyers who operate in populous centres — application may be made 
direct to the Ministry. Provided that applicants undertake to 
comply with the procedure and conditions as set out below, authority 
1/29. '3446. Wt. 3712/2251. 10k. 4/30. Wy. & S., Ltd. Gp. 2. T.S. 6408. 
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to apply the National Mart may be granted to them by the National 
Mark Committee. 

(iii) Inspection Service. 

The scheme is voluntary; the inspection necessary to safeguard 
the reputation of the National Mart should, therefore, be small 
compared with that required for a compulsory scheme. Moreover, 
distributors may be expected to co-operate by reporting cases of 
default to the Ministry. The inspection service will be supplied by 
the Ministry. 

(iv) Authorised Packer’s Right of Appeal. 

The National Mark Egg and Poultry Trade Committee advises 
the Ministry with regard to complaints concerning supplies packed 
under the National Mark, and in the event of this Committee 
recommending, on account of failure to observe the required con- 
ditions, that the authorisation granted to any packer should be 
suspended or revoked, the packer concerned, who will be duly noti- 
fied, has the right of appeal to the National Mark Committee before 
the latter takes a decision on the recommendation. 

(v) Procedure and Conditions to be observed by Packers authorised 
to apply the National Mark. 

(a) Output . — Considerable developments have taken place in the 
technique of preparing eggs for market. Candling is a highly 
skilled operation which requires much experience; grading and 
packing call for skilful and practised handling if they are to be done 
rapidly and well; finally, special equipment is required. There 
must, therefore, he a sufficient volume of business to enable expert 
operators to he employed. Volume is also necessary to ensure 
economical transportation. Further, since imported eggs are 
marketed in large, standardised consignments which are easy to 
handle and easy to sell, units operating under the National Mark 
must he in a position' to offer standardised supplies continuously and 
in commercial quantities. The trade has a right to expect business 
efficiency from users of the National Mark, and business efficiency 
includes ability to meet all reasonable demands for all grades at all 
times and at short notice. Authority to apply the National Mark to 
containers of home-produced eggs is accordingly only granted to 
packers whoso weekly output attains a certain minimum volume, as 
follows : — 

. , The equivalent of : — 

During the months January-July 30 cases, each holding 

30 dozen eggs. 

>. » i> August and September 20 cases, each holding 

30 dozen eggs. 

>i .. » October-December ... 10 cases, each holding 

30 dozen eggs. 

An authorised packer is also required to pack a definite minimum 
proportion of his output under National Mark labels. The propor- 
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tion is determined by the Minister and may be varied from time to 
time, but it is unlikely that a smaller proportion tlum one-third 
under the Mark will be permitted. 

(6) Grading and Testing. 

(1) (hading . — Authorised packers may only apply the 
National Mark to produce which complies \\ ith the definitions of 
quality prescribed for the grade designations (see Appendix). 

(ii) Testing. — All eggs packed under National Mark labels 
must be candied singly before a strong artificial light within 
48 hours prior to dispatch from the packing station. . Single 
candling is necessary if a high standard of quality is to lie 
guaranteed and the minor blemishes— e.g., small blood spots, as 
well as the more serious defects, are to be eliminated, i' or this 
purpose, each egg should be rotated sharply during candling 
and receive the undivided attention of the operator. Mass- 
candling is not sufficient. With practice, single-candling is 
very rapid. 

( c ) Packing. — The use of the returnable package has long been a 
serious handicap to home produce in competition with imported sup- 
plies. The adoption of new, clean, non-returnable packages will lift 
the trade in home-produced eggs on to a higher plane, and is an 
essential part of the movement to give a better service of home- 
produced supplies to distributors in the towns and cities. Retailers’ 
organisations have agreed to make some recognition in price for 
eggs supplied in non-returnables. If account is taken of the higher 
initial cost of returnables, of the large number required to main- 
tain continuity of service, of the cost of repairs, of the 
higher transport cost due to greater weight, of the work in- 
volved in keeping trace of the boxes, of the charges paid — directly 
or indirectly — by the sender for their return, and of the cost of 
collecting the empties from a railway station, the increased cost of 
non-returnables is not so great as at first sight appears. The practice 
of selling the case with the eggs will certainly, in the long run, be 
to the advantage of the packer and to the industry generally. 
Wooden non-returnables are now obtainable in England at the same 
price as in Northern Ireland, where their use in the wholesale egg 
trade is compulsory, and fibreboard cases, now largely, used by 
registered packers, are obtainable at considerably lower prices. 

Unless an authorised packer is otherwise authorised by the 
National Mark Committee, the National Mark label may therefore 
only be applied to : — 

' (U new, 30-dozen, non-returnable, wooden cases o£ the type approved 
by the Ministry, the internal fittings or packing material being fillers and 
Bats, cartons holding 1 dozen or i dozen eggs, or wood-wool ; 

(2) new, 10, 15, 20 or 30-dozen, non-returnable cases of fiherite, fibre- 
board or corrugated board of types approved by the Ministry, the internal 
fittings being fillers and flats or cartons holding 1 dozen or dozen eggs ; 

(3) new cartons of types approved by the Ministry and holding 1 dozen 
or i dozen eggs ; if such cartons are packed for sale in and with a holding 
container, then such container must be one of those specified in (1) and 

(2) above. 
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Permission will, however, be given for the use of standard 
returnable cases for the purpose of direct trade with retailers, 
although packers are required to offer the alternative of uon-return- 
able cases to retail buyers. The use of these cases is subject 
to the approval of the National Mark Egg and Poultiy 
Trade Committee. In certain instances, permission is granted to 
authorised packers to use up existing stocks of returnable cases. 

Particulars of the types of approved packages and lists ot makers 

can he obtained on application to the Ministry . . , 

All cases— non-returnable and returnable — must be fully packed 
with eggs of one grade only, and must, except m regard to cartons 
holding one dozen and half-dozen eggs, contain a check slip or 
delivery note of approved type. 



(d) Use of National Mark Labels. 

(j ) General . — Authorised packers may use only the serially 
numbered official labels bearing the National Mark and the 
o-rade designations'; these labels will be issued, on payment, to 
authorised packers by or on behalf of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. They may not he obtained from any other 
source They are not transferable and care must be taken by 
packers to prevent them getting into the hands of unauthorised 
persons. Labels of a kind approved by the Ministry must be 
used for each type of container employed. The quality of the 
contents of each package to which a label is applied must con- 
form to the statutory definitions set out m the Appendix, accord- 
ing to the grade designation appearing on the label. 

The label for each grade is of a different colour, viz blue 
for “ Special Weight,” red for “ Standard Weight ; yellow fo. 

1 f Medium W eight * ’ and green for Pullet W eight. 

(ii) Completion of Labels .-When a National Mark box label 
is applied, (1) it must bear the registered number of the 
packer in figures of not less than | m. in height; the packer 
mark may ilso be added if desired, but only m the manner 
approved by the Ministry : (2) the packer’s number (and mark 
if desired) must he printed or stamped by the packer in the 
enclosed space provided for that purpose on the label: (3) a 
code mark indicating the date of packing must also he stamped 
in the left-hand bottom corner of each box label ; code-dating 
calendars will be supplied by the Ministry to all authorised 
packers. 

(el Records . — Authorised packers are required to keep records, 
to the satisfaction of the Ministry, of the serial numbers of National 
Mark labels used, the person or firm to whom the packages bearing 
■l labels have been dispatched, and the date of dispatch. Records 
should be kept in such a manner as to enable a monthly return to be 
supplied to P the Ministry showing the quantities sold under eac 
grade designation, the quantities sold as seconds, etc., and the total 
output of the packing station. 
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. (/) Premises . — An authorised packer must keep his premises in a 
clean, dry and orderly condition, and must maintain his equipment 
in efficient working order to the satisfaction of the Ministry. 

(</) National Mark Egg Central , Ltd . — Authorised packers are 
required to become members of National Mark Egg Central, 
Limited, which was formed in Eebruary, 1930, with the Ministry’s 
approval, for the purpose, inter alia , of organising the sales of 
National Mark eggs through the medium of accredited agents who 
have undertaken to comply with certain standard conditions. Mem- 
bership entails the purchase of a £1 (fully paid) share and the pay- 
ment of an annual subscription of £2. National Mark Egg Cen- 
tral, Limited, also undertakes the supply of regular market intel- 
ligence to authorised packers and to the Press. It is anticipated 
that the organisation will, in due course, render additional services 
to authorised packers. Communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary, National Mark Egg Central, Ltd., 10, New Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 

( h ) General . — An authorised packer must allow his packing- 
premises, and all equipment and records, to be inspected at any 
reasonable time by any officer of the Ministry authorised in that 
behalf, and must allow any such officer to open and inspect, at any 
time and place, packages packed by such registered packer and bear- 
ing a National Mark label. 

4. THE MARKING OF PRESERVED, COLD STORED AND 
CHEMICALLY STORED EGGS. 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1928, 
contains special clauses dealing with the marking of certain classes 
of eggs, and the essential details are embodied in the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) (Eggs) Regulations, 1930. All 
eggs which have been preserved by processes such as lime-water, 
water-glass or oil must now be marked distinctly and legibly on the 
shell with the word “ PRESERVED.” Further, all British eggs 
which have been kept in cold storage or chemical storage must now 
be marked on the shell with the words t€ CHILLED ” or “ COLD- 
STORED,” in the former case, and, in the latter case, with the 
word “ STERILISED,” before they leave the storage premises. 
These markings must in each instance be in letters of not less 
than in. in height, the word being enclosed within a circle of 
not less than \ in. diameter. Finally, all premises used by way of 
trade, or for purposes of gain, for the cold storage and chemical 
storage of eggs must be registered by the Council of the County 
or County Borough, or, as respects the administrative County of 
London, hy the Common Council of the City of London or the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough, in which they are situated. 

The only unmarked eggs that may be lawfully offered for sale in 
the home market are fresh eggs (i.e. eggs not preserved, chilled, 
cold-stored or sterilised) produced in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 
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5. CONCLUSION. 

English and Welsh eggs, properly handled, are superior in 
quality to any supplies from abroad, and the conditions of production 
in this country are favourable for the maintenance of superiority. 
What is needed is to ensure that, at least in the “ exporting 55 
'areas of England and Wales, where production exceeds local 
requirements, supplies will be marketed, so far as practicable, 
through specialist packing-stations where they can be assembled and 
handled efficiently in bulk for transfer promptly and economically 
to the centres of demand. The National Mark scheme provides 
for the organisation of the industry on these lines and enables the 
industry to face, on level terms, the competition of imported supplies 
which compulsory marks of origin may be expected to intensify. 
Distributors in the large centres of population now know that 
home-produced supplies offered under the Mark are all that they 
purport to be; that the Mark, therefore, eliminates chance and 
saves time in buying; that, thanks to the packing-station system, 
there is standard grading, standard packing and continuity of 
supply of National Mark consignments, and that such consignments 
meet the needs of present-day business in the same way as 
competing imports in that they are easy to obtain, easy to handle 
and easy to sell. Distributors and consumers are learning, through 
the Mark, that dependable grade standards for home produce have 
been established by authority, and that produce offered under the 
Mark can be bought with confidence ; the fact that a feature of the 
scheme is the use of National Mark cartons, holding % dozen and 
1 dozen eggs, has its own significance in this connection. Further, 
the same National Mark is being used on all kinds of graded home- 
grown produce, so that the Mark is advertising itself, cumulatively 
and economically, as one commodity after another is brought within 
its scope. The National Mark has thus become not only a guarantee 
of quality but a powerful selling force, standardisation and 
advertisement being linked together. Through the National Mark 
scheme, with its possibilities of publicity and organisation, the egg 
industry of this country can increase output with confidence and 
direct its marketing activities to definite ends. 

Markets Division, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Revised January, 1929. 

Revised, June, 1929. 

Revised March, 1930. 



Note . — Producers, distributors and others who are working for 
the better marketing of English and WelshTeggs should order the 
following Report from their newsagent in order to acquaint themselves 
fully with the subject: — Report on Egg Marketing in England 
and Wales, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Economic Series, 
No. 10, published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 6d. 
net, post free 9d. 
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APPENDIX. 

Eggs produced in England and Wales: Statutory- Grade 
Designations and Definitions of Quality. 

Definition of Quality. 

Grade Designation. 

Minimum 
Weight. 



HEN EGGS. 

SPECIAL Weight or 
i SPECIAL 2i oz. 

STANDARD Weight 
or STANDARD ... 2 oz. 

MEDIUM Weight or 

MEDIUM 1 1 oz. 

PULLET Weight or 
PULLET 1! oz. 



DUCK EGGS. 

SPECIAL Duck ... 2f- oz. '> First quality, i.e., the egg must not 

.j have been preserved by any pro- 
STANDARD Duck 2£ oz. I cess, the shell must be clean and 

) sound, the yolk visible but not 
MEDIUM Duck ... oz. j dense and moving slowly when the 

egg is rotated, and the white must 
SMALL Duck ... 2 oz. J be translucent and firm. 



State or Condition. 



First quality, i.e., the egg must not 
have been preserved by any pro- 
cess, the shell must be clean and 
sound, the yolk translucent or 
faintly but not clearly visible, the 
white translucent and firm, and the 
air-space must not exceed l in. 
in depth. 
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